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Drifting Towards Inflation 


R the fifth month in succession the monthly survey 

of the state of business contained in The Economist 
Trade Supplement bears evidence of a rapid and wide- 
spread rise in the tempo of economic activity in Great 
Britain. The Economist Index of Business Activity, the 
most comprehensive of all the measures of general activity, 
is within two points of the highest figure it ever recorded. 
Activity is especially great in those industries which are 
large employers of labour, with the result that the total 
of employment is higher than at any previous time. This 
general rise.in activity -is not by any means limited to the 
armament industries (widely though their net is now 
spread); it is affecting the majority of industries and most 
of the regions of the country. The incidence is, of course, 
uneven. The stimulus comes from industry, not from com- 
merce or finance; and this has the effect, as a by-product, 
that London, which for most of the post-war years has 
been the leader of the country, is now in many ways fall- 
ing behind. It is the provinces that are busy; the West End 
: still under a cloud, while the City is downright 
acral But the fact that there are exceptions, or even 
! the usual leaders are now the laggards, does not 
bona ® {act that we are well over the threshold of a 


is ope Cause of this very rapid increase in industrial activity 
> OF course, the gigantic defence programme, which is now 
total >.cost £730 millions in the current year. ‘The 
least Premature of the Exchequer this year will be at 
nae millions; six years ago it was only £690 

ons. In short, Government expenditure, which was 


already approaching one-fifth of the whole national in- 
come, has been doubled in six years, most of the increase 
being concentrated in a very small period. A change of 
this magnitude, however it had been financed, would in- 
evitably have had enormous effects upon the economic 
structure of the country. But as it is, only about two-thirds 
of the State’s expenditure is to be met from taxation. At 
least £500 millions (that is, nearly three-quarters of the 
whole expenditure six years ago) is to be borrowed. More- 
over, none of these figures includes the large sums to be 
lent: to foreign countries. 

Just as there can be no question of the cause of the 
rapid increase in activity, so there can be no doubt of its 
continuance. But where will the process of expansion end? 
There will obviously be an increased strain on the national 
finances when the present increase in the national debt 
has to be paid for. But that is a headache for the future. 
On the other hand, the economic effects are already with 
us—and they are likely to be very large, since what is 
happening is that the State is suddenly doubling the scale 
of its operations and financing the increase by borrowing. 
So long as there were unemployed resources to be ab- 
sorbed, the disturbance was small; and the increased 
armaments have been obtained hitherto at very little real 
cost to the community—it has at least not had to limit its 
consumption of more useful goods. 

Full employment, however, is now very close upon us. 
When it has been reached, when there are no more unem- 
ployed resources of labour or capital of the varieties re- 
quired, a further increase in the State’s activities can be 
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secured only by a restriction of all other activities. That re- 
striction can be brought about by an increase in taxation, 
which would reduce consumption. But there is no sign that 
additional taxation will be even considered before next 
April. Or the restriction can be brought about by the 
direct requisitioning of supplies. The Ministry of Supply; 
it is true, has the power to impose priorities, and to the 
extent that it exercises its powers it compels other would- 
be consumers to wait. But any effect produced by this 
means is likely to be outweighed by the increased spending 
of armament wages. Or, finally, the restriction of consump- 
tion other than that of the Government can be achieved 
by a rise of prices—in a word, by inflation. There are 
thus a number of different ways in which the necessity to 
make room for a doubling or trebling of Government ex- 
penditure can be met. But the point that seems to be 
hardly yet appreciated is that one method or the other 
must be pursued once full employment is reached. It was 
because of his urging of this painful truth in precisely 
similar circumstances in Germany that Dr Schacht was 
dismissed. And though his stand was widely applauded in 
England, there is a singular unwillingness to apply the 
lesson to our own conditions. The situation has this 
danger: that any of the alternatives to inflation involves 
forethought, organisation and painful decisions. Only 
inflation can come uninvited. 

The problem can easily be put into figures. The direct 
borrowing of the State is to be at least £500 millions in 
the current year. Foreign countries and the Dominions are 
to be allowed to raise sums in this market that may well 
add up to £100 millions in twelve months. Local authori- 
ties, with their heavy new commitments, cannot be refused 
access to the market; nor can private industry, at least that 
part of it that is engaged in defence work. The grand total 
of unavoidable borrowing can hardly be less than £800 
millions and may well be £1,000 millions. But the present 
net savings of the nation, even after they have been 
inflated by the increased earnings of a boom period, will 
fall several hundred millions below the amount required. 

It may be that those who are responsible to the nation 
for its financial guidance have deeply pondered the matter 
and have decided that inflation—that is the restriction of 
civil purchases by a rise in the cost of living—is not only 
the easiest way of solving the problem, but the best way. 
Such a decision would, it is true, run counter both to 
theoretical teaching and to the experience of the last war, 


The War 


HE battle for the future of Europe which was joined 
T on March 18th is still in progress and still unde- 
cided. Whether the “ white war ” will pass over into “ red 
war ” will, in all probability, be decided within the next 
few weeks. Nearly every day brings news of some fresh 
encounter in the war of nerves, and hopes correspondingly 
rise and fall. 

The past week has brought its victories as well as its 
defeats, Let us first of all recount the successes. Hopes 
are once again high that a firm alliance between Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union will be concluded soon. As 
an earnest both of good intentions and of the nearness of 
agreement, London and Paris have, it appears, agreed to 
send military missions to Moscow. If the pact can be signed 
it will, even now, more than offset the slight depression 
produced a fortnight ago by the persistence of the 
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but it is conceivable that it has nevertheless been reached 
There is no sign, however, in either the words or the 
deeds of the authorities to suggest that they have deliber- 
ately reached such a decision, or even that they have 
deliberated at all. An example of the off-hand way in which 
the problem is being dismissed can be drawn from the 
latest pronouncement of Authority, the speech by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the third reading of the 
Finance Bill. In his Budget speech, it will be remembered 
when he found himself faced with the necessity of finding 
for defence £50 millions more than was included in the 
Estimates, Sir John Simon devoted a considerable part 
of his attention to the proper allocation between revenye 
and borrowing. But when, three months later, a still further 
sum, not of £50 millions, but of £100 millions, is wanted, 
there is no discussion at all, either by the Chancellor or 
by anyone else. There is public debate on the proper rate 
of interest at which to borrow ; but none at all on the 
proper amount to be borrowed. Even the keenest brains 
appear to be concentrating on incidentals and ignoring the 
main issue. But if there were disadvantages, sufficient to 
justify an increase of taxation, in borrowing an additional 
£50 millions in April, are there not disadvantages, 
sufficient to warrant at least a few words of explana- 
tion, in borrowing another £100 millions in July? We 
are three months nearer full employment, three months 
nearer inflation—and three months nearer the General 
Election. Does financial policy wait upon political 
advantage ? 

Nobody would wish to pretend that the gigantic 
problems of wartime finance can be solved by any simple 
formula. But what can be stressed with all possible urgency 
is that the problem, if left alone, will not stand still ; it 
will solve itself by the method of inflation, which has 
always hitherto been considered the worst way. It has been 
the custom in this country, ever since the end of the War, 
to congratulate ourselves on the self-restraint and wisdom 
we showed, in greater measure than any other European 
country, in our war finance. Germany has been pointed out 
as proof that the aftermath of social disturbance produced 
by unsuccessful war finance can be worse than that of 
unsuccessful war itself. But it would now appear that the 
Germans, with or without Schacht, have learnt the lesson 
better than we have ourselves. They are mobilised for 
war finance ; we are still drifting without any visible 
objective, plan or leadership. 


of Nerves 


America would be at the disposal of the Peace Front in 
time of war; but it does alter the temporary semblance 
of things and provide excuses for any wishful thinkers 10 
Berlin who choose to deceive themselves with surface 
aspects. A Russian pact, however, will be a change 
not merely in appearances but in the real balance of forces. 
It will be a major victory. 

The continued demonstrations of the new might of 
British arms can also be counted as a victory. The jolt 
flights of the British and French air, forces are the most 
emphatic evidence that has been on parade. But there 's 
reason to believe that the new ability of Great Britain 
to supply first-class war material to some of the smaller 
nations of Europe is also having its effect beneath the sur- 
face of diplomacy. The success of the British military 
mission to Poland has also to be taken into account, for 'ts 
psychological, even more than its practical, importance. 
Disappointment has, it is true, been caused in Warsaw by 
the very incomplete success of the negotiations in Londoa 
for financial assistance (on which some comments are made 
on page 209). But on balance Poland has been encouraged 
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to believe that her new friends in the West are in earnest; 
and conviction in Warsaw will affect Berlin. 

The biggest victory of the week, however, has lain not 
in any actions of the Peace Front powers but in their lack 
of response to the latest “ peace ” kite flown from Berlin. 
The statement made to the foreign Press by a “high 
official” of the German Government last Friday gave no 
substantial grounds for believing that Herr Hitler had 
abandoned his plans to use force. On the contrary, it re- 
affirmed that Danzig must be “ unconditionally ” reincor- 
porated in the Reich in the near future. But kites as 
insubstantial as this have in the past been kept in the 
air by blasts of “appeasement” in London and Paris. 
This time there was no such reaction at all. The kite was 
no sooner launched than it fell to earth and its net effect 
(for the first time in the history of such episodes) was to 
suggest that there was more irresolution in Berlin than 
in Paris or London. 

These have been the victories of the week. But there 
have been other events about which it is impossible to 
feel very happy. One of these is the nature of the form of 
words agreed upon by the British and Japanese Govern- 
ments as a preliminary to the talks on the Tientsin situa- 
tion. The wording of the formula is given on page 207. If 
its words are meant to bear their normal English meanings, 
it can, perhaps, be dismissed as harmless. Even so, it comes 
very close to according belligerent rights to the aggressor 
on the territory of his victim, which condemns it on moral 
grounds; and it makes no mention of any save Japanese 
rights and interests, which is a practical disadvantage. 
But if this were the end of the matter it might be con- 
cluded that we had extricated ourselves from a difficult 
position at comparatively small cost. 

It is all too evident, however, that the Japanese Army 
(whatever may be the attitude of its Government) will 
certainly not be content with the ordinary meanings of 
the words. In view of the detailed and far-reaching con- 
cessions to themselves that they have shown the ability to 
read into the one word “ sincerity,” there would seem to be 
no limit to what they will be able to make of a recognition 
of their “ special requirements.” It is as certain as any- 
thing can be that the new formula will be used by the Army 
as justification for making specific and detailed demands in 
a variety of individual cases which will go far beyond any- 
thing that the British Government now have in mind. It is 
only when we know what attitude is to be adopted by the 
British authorities to these demands that it will be possible 
to pronounce an opinion on the formula. If we accept the 
Japanese interpretations, then the formula is a surrender. 
If, on the other hand, the British Government sticks to its 
viewpoint that nothing in its policy has been changed, then 
the formula is not a settlement. 

Far more serious than the Tokyo formula, however, was 
the appearance at the end of last week of what seemed at 
first sight to be a prime piece of attempted “ appeasement ” 
towards Germany. The full and bizarre history of the 
affaire Hudson is not yet known. It appears, however, that 
the Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade had 
Gen Conversations last week with Herr Wohltat of the 
os on Ministry of Economics. In the course of these talks 

Hudson appears to have sketched the outlines of a 
—— basis for peaceful agreement between Great 
eaae — Germany. The details vary from one account 
ad » but the substance of them all is that Germany 
: hades, the use and threat of force and initiate 
ae antial measure of disarmament. To assist her in 
pales that such a change of course would 

ve Great Britain would join in making a loan to 
y of an amount variously reported at £100 


Minist ¢r, that he was speaking for 
— himself alone. But Herr 
Wohitat or his superiors were either genuinely convinced, 
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or else found it convenient to believe, that they were being 
sounded on a British “ peace plan.” They saw to it that the 
scheme was published. 

The idea that there was a British peace plan of this 
variety under discussion was promptly and properly denied 
by the Prime Minister. He also took occasion, however, to 
remark that the holding of such conversations did no 
harm. To that opinion the most emphatic dissent must be 
registered. Mr Hudson’s conversation with Herr Wohltat 
did very great harm, as can be seen by the use made of it 
by German propaganda. The Americans, the Poles, the 
Russians and—most important of all—those in Berlin 
itself who are dubious of the wisdom of a military adven- 
ture, were all offered another proof that Britain has no 
stomach for fighting. The denial that the Government has 
any such plan in mind will never quite efface the painful 
impression created by the realisation that such plans can 
be discussed at this time by persons who are on the 
very threshold of the Cabinet. No member of the German 
Government has any excuse for not knowing that, if 
Germany once gives proof of peaceful intentions, Great 
Britain will be ready to make very large concessions. To 
harp on this well-known point tells the leading Nazis 
nothing with which they are not already familiar and makes 
it -harder for them to grasp what it is essential that they 
should grasp—that if they do not renounce force Britain 
will fight. 

To put forward at this moment even the most reasonable 
peace plan is, therefore, a profound error. But since this 
particular peace plan has seen the light of day, it is as 
well to go a step further and establish that it is in fact 
based on hopelessly muddled thinking. A disarming 
Germany would be in no need of loans from foreign 
countries. It is true that the process of adjustment from the 
production of armaments to peace-time occupations would 
present difficulties. But they are difficulties (which would 
incidentally be shared by other countries) of the transfer 
of labour and capital. How does £100 millions or even 
£1,000 millions in foreign exchange help to find an unem- 
ployed gunsmith a peace-time job? It is true that Germany 
is now desperately short of foreign exchange. But that 
shortage would be cured automatically by disarmament. 
Germany’s imports are not inadequate in total volume—on 
the contrary, they are higher than almost ever before—the 
difficulties come from the excessive importation of war 
materials. Furthermore, a disarmed Germany, with her dis- 
ciplined industry, her exchange controls and her disregard 
of normal costs would be admirably placed to begin a 
gigantic export drive. Indeed, if peace were now suddenly 
to break out, it would be Germany rather than France 
and England that would best be able to lend large sums of 
money. 

It is not very often that The Economist finds itself in 
agreement with the Nazi press. But Dr Goebbels’ minions 
are quite right in saying that the Hudson plan is based on 
a complete misunderstanding of the German position. The 
Weimar Republic needed foreign loans because its problem 
was that of meeting heavy liabilities in foreign currencies. 
The problem of a disarming Nazi regime would be the 
entirely different one of finding work for the men released 
from the defence industries. 

The moral of the Hudson episode would therefore seem 
to be twofold. In the first place it is all too evident that a 
lot of hard thinking about the possible bases of accom- 
modation between the democratic and the Nazi systems 
needs to be done since the only idea of the highest quarters 
seems to be to pay danegeld. But it demonstrates even more 
forcibly the necessity of not doing that thinking aloud. As 
a nation, we have only one task in the next few weeks—that 
of proving that we are not too proud or too soft to fight. 
Only by being utterly uncompromising now shall we earn 
the chance to contribute to a useful compromise in the 
future. 
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Agenda for Preparedness—VII 


Power in Emergency 


N a statement in the House of Commons last week the 
Minister of Mines disclosed the broad outlines of official 
plans for the control in war-time of coal, a commodity not 
hitherto covered by any scheme for emergency reserves or 
distribution. There can, of course, be no anxiety concerning 
the physical reserves of unmined coal in this country, but 
ready availability is a different question, and the existence 
of a scheme which can be put in hand at short notice is 
thus to be welcomed. Production is being safeguarded by 
retaining coal-mining as a reserved occupation, nor has the 
supply of materials and machinery been left out of account. 
Supplies of coal and pithead prices are to be regulated 
through existing selling schemes, each coalfield will have a 
coal supplies officer, and distribution will be controlled on 
the basis of Civil Defence regions, while exports are to 
be permitted only under licence. In the event of insuffi- 
ciency, the supply of coal to large industrial consumers is 
to be regulated by a system of priorities, and to domestic 
users by rationing (based on a proportion of previous con- 
sumption), subject to the unrationed purchase in any one 
year of two tons of coal and 100 therms of gas or 200 units 
of electricity. 

But these are schemes to be put into effect if war starts. 
What has been or is being done in actual fact to equip 
suppliers of power to meet the difficulties of war condi- 
tions? The Civil Defence Act is concerning mainly with 
the safety of personnel, but for public utilities there is a 
further emphasis: upon “ measures to ensure due function- 
ing.” Discussions have been taking place well in advance 
of the Act, whose importance for public utility undertakers 
lies more in the legal sanction given to work already put in 
hand than in the fresh requirements it contains. 

The actual physical protection of employees and equip- 
ment is not essentially different from the same problem for 
industry generally, and as far as remedies against disloca- 
tion are concerned, the electricity industry has already pro- 
gressed a long way. One enormous advantage is available, 
war or no war. The mere existence of the Grid is a great 
safeguard against prolonged or serious interruptions of 
supply, and for 1938-39 the capacity of the stations of 
authorised undertakers was 1,268,000 kilowatts in excess of 
maximum demand. With an inter-transmission ssytem there 
is normally no need for very large reserves of capacity, and 
owing to exceptional factors in 1938-39 the 16 per cent. 
. Margin in that year is considered to understate the real 
spare capacity. This reserve, however, appears less adequate 
for increased industrial production required by war or near- 
war conditions, or for any destruction once hostilities had 
broken out. Thus, in addition to the normal orders placed 
annually by the Central Electricity Board—the 1938 pro- 
gramme required a net addition of 824,500 kilowatts— 
plans have recently been authorised for fifteen new 
generating stations, of which thirteen are to provide a 
capacity of 1,200,000 kilowatts within ten years. This is 
a very substantial addition, though, of course, the placing 
of such orders cannot make much difference to the 
immediate future. 

The advantages afforded by the Grid in war-time are 
naturally dependent on reducing the chances of any long 
breakdown in transmission to a minimum. Thus, duri 
last winter the Central Electricity Board arranged for the 
placing of orders to a total value of £3 millions for trans- 
mission equipment—transformers and switchgear—and it 
is understood that satisfactory progress is being made with 
the execution of these orders. Powers to take this step are 
confirmed retrospectively by the Civil Defence Act, which 
also provides that the Central Electricity Board shall be 
the instrument for paying capital expenses of works to 


ensure “due functioning” by the separate undertakings 
The Central Electricity Board is to control a fund for 
meeting the necessary expenses. This fund will receive 
Government grants up to 50 per cent., and powers are 
given to raise loans up to a total of £1,500,000. The 
security for any such loan, and the source of annual charges 
and of any remaining expenses, would be a levy on the 
industry made by the Electricity Commissioners. 

So far as equipment is concerned, the main steps seem 
to be well in hand, and it would appear that in the matter 
of fuel supplies also, gas and electricity companies have not 
been behindhand. The main feature of the public supply 
of power is its overwhelming dependence on a single fuel 
—coal. Gas companies use some 184 million tons of coal 
annually, and over 95 per cent. of electricity output by 
authorised undertakers is generated by steam turbine. The 
whole power industry is therefore in normal times highly 
dependent on the smooth working of the transport system. 
It has been recognised for some little time that it is 
essential that suppliers of power should have sufficient 
stocks on hand to enable them to tide over any period of 
transport dislocation that might arise at the beginning or 
even during a war, when facilities for rail, and more par- 
ticularly coastwise, traffic are needed for more urgent work, 
or at best require reorganisation. Unfortunately, the size of 
coal stocks held by industry as a whole is not known. But 
a very rough guide can be obtained from the accounts of 
two important users. At the end of 1938 the Gas Light and 
Coke Company had 556,424 tons of coal in stock, repre- 
senting about eight average weeks’ supply, again 499,664 
tons at the end of 1937. So far as can be judged from the 
stock values disclosed in the balance sheet, London Power 
Company had about two average months’ fuel supplies on 
hand at the end of 1937, but some 34 months’ at the end of 
1938. Utility and industrial companies have been 
encouraged to lay in additional stocks of fuel and to keep 
them as high as possible, and the recommendations of the 
Mines Department were reinforced last week, when the 
coal rationing scheme was outlined, by a more general 
request by the Government for all users of coal to acquire 
further supplies. The precise extent of response to earlier 
appeals is unknown, but there are broad indications that 
many undertakings have been fully alive to their respon- 
sibilities. It is probable that in some quarters the stocking- 
up process has been going on quietly for some time, and 
in April and May particularly it was reported that heavy 
orders were coming in from electricity companies, from gas 
companies in the South of England, and from large indus- 
trial users. Since the latter part of April, weekly coal 
output has exceeded that for the corresponding weeks in 
1938, and though increasing evidence of industrial revival 
and better exports makes it unnecessary to assume that 
orders for emergency stocks are responsible to any major 
extent for this situation, reports in the spring from mining 
districts pointed to a certain amount of stocking-up. And 
some companies have even bought land to make room for 
their additional supplies. 

But any action taken by utility companies by no means 
represents all that needs to be done. The relative import- 
ance of different industrial groups as users of fuel can 
be judged roughly from available information on coal con- 
sumption. In 1937 electricity and gas ies between 


them took no more than about 33 million tons of coal, or 
18 per cent. of the amount available annually for home 
consumption. And taking electric power alone, the 1935 
Census of Production showed that 26 per cent. of total 
electricity output was generated by industrial plants them- 
selves. Nearly 100 million tons of coal were used in 1937 
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by factory industries, domestic consumers and institutions 
(that is, the residual consumption of coal after deducting 
that of utility companies and large users such as the iron 
and steel trade, railways and the coal mines themselves). 
If domestic and institutional consumption is put at 35 
million tons, power-raising in factories takes 65 million 
tons, or considerably more than gassand electricity com- 
panies together. Thus, while public suppliers of power have 
the added responsibility that others are dependent on their 
functioning, stocking-up by factories large and small is 
scarcely less important. 

Is any action required other than mere exhortation to 
keep higher stocks? Expenditure of public money need not 
be asked for—nor indeed is it proposed. If the annual con- 
sumption of coal for all purposes in this country is put at 
190 million tons, a month’s supply would cost, say, £16 
millions, and § per cent. interest on this, £800,000. The 
interest charge on funds so locked up is a burden which 
could readily be borne by users, industrial and domestic. 
For businesses whose coal bill is a high proportion of total 
costs, however, to find additional working capital would 
be an inconvenience—but no more than an inconvenience, 
even if money had to be borrowed or cash assets reduced. 
It is after all not unproductive expenditure like work on 
AR.P., and, apart from the interest charge, does not repre- 
sent an absolute loss. Limitations should be considered not 
so much financial as physical: the availability under normal 
conditions of production of the appropriate types of coal 
and users’ storage space. In May it was estimated that as 
a result of abandoning old or unremunerative mines, certain 
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coalfields were operating within 5 per cent. or 7 per cent. 
of their normal limit. But there are no signs of any general 
strain, and complaints—frequent in the earlier days of the 
selling schemes—of difficulties in obtaining the right 
qualities of coal are more rarely heard. 

The financial aspect of the problem is not such as to 
justify any assistance from public funds, nor does there 
appear to be any need for large centralised stocks of coal 
unless there is a possibility of labour shortage. The aim of 
emergency stocks, in fact, is to save transport, not to guard 
against any eventual shortage of coal, and the solution lies 
in - dispersal of supplies to the places where they will be 
used. 

The most that seems required is that industry should be 
reminded as often as need be that it must help itself. It 
would hardly be practicable to prescribe rigidly what stocks 
of coal separate factories should keep, though it has been 
Suggested that in all some six or eight average weeks’ 
supply should be kept in hand. The Civil Defence Act, 
however, requires industrial undertakings to report to their 
factory inspectors what measures are being taken to ensure 
the safety of employees, and it would be equally appro- 
priate for them to report, if and when they are required to 
do so, what steps have been taken to acquire extra stocks 
of coal or other fuel. It would seem that in the matter of 
the generation of power in war-time this country’s state 
of preparedness is reasonably satisfactory in principle, but 
nothing absolves industrial users of coal who have not 
already taken action from acquiring as large additional 
stocks as their resources permit. 


Italy in the Mediterranean 


N 1926, in the first years of his supreme power, 
Mussolini confirmed the fundamentals of his foreign 
policy by saying of the Italians that: “ We are a Mediter- 
ranean people; and our destiny, without imitating anyone, 
has been and will always be upon the sea.” Ten years later 
his policy had not changed and his text was the same. 
“Little by little the Italians must gain an insular men- 
tality,” he said in November, 1936, “ for that is the only 
way of conceiving the nation’s problems of naval defence. 
Italy is an island plunged in the Mediterranean. If for 
a the Mediterranean is a thoroughfare, for us it is 

a” 

Upon this text the propagandists of Fascism have erected 
a claim to Italian domination in the Mediterranean which, 
among its more enthusiastic promoters, is directly asso- 
ciated with the Imperialism of ancient Rome. The doctrine 
of mare nostrum, Italy’s living-space, has become the 
Fascist equivalent to Hindenburg’s Was Deutsch war muss 
wieder Deutsch werden. An attempt is made in this article 
t0 examine these “ vital interests” which Italy claims to 
have in the Mediterranean from an economic and also from 
an ethnographic standpoint. 

The first question to be asked is whether Italy’s com- 
merce with the Mediterranean countries is so vital that 
her economic life cannot continue without the markets and 
raw materials which they provide. Table I on page 206 is 
an answer to this question. A study of it shows that only 
a 14 per cent. of Italy’s total foreign trade is done with 

€ countries that fringe the Mediterranean. And it may be 
Pointed out that the share of the Mediterranean countries 
st trade (average of import and export) of the United 
sen itself amounts to 12 per cent. With a volume of 
mo: Ppa far greater than Italy’s it seems that Britain 
a be at least as justified as Italy in proclaiming the 

editerranean to be part of her Lebensraum. 
comparatively small proportions of Italy’s trade 
te done with Mediterranean countries, 15 per cent. 


that a 


compared with 25 per cent. with Germany, 11 per cent. 
with the United States, and 7 per cent. with Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay, may be explained by the fact 
that economic conditions are much the same throughout 
the Mediterranean. No one part of its littoral is really the 
economic complement of another. This explanation is made 
evident in Tables II and III. If France, which in this 
context cannot be thought of as a wholly Mediterranean 
country, is left out, the tables show how, apart from import 
of edible oils and fats and export of textiles, Italy’s vital 
imports and important exports come from and go to coun- 
tries which are beyond the shores of the Mediterranean. 
On the basis of the trade figures, in fact, Italy’s 
Lebensraum lies not in the Mediterranean but rather 
in Germany and in the Americas. Yet it may be 
doubted whether the Lebansraum theory, when thus 
pinned down to facts, would find much response in those 
arts. 
. But there is another basis for the view that the Mediter- 
ranean is Italy’s vital living space. Lately it has become 
the totalitarian fashion to construct a title to property from 
the number of Volksgenossen resident abroad. The number 
of Italians living in the various Mediterranean countries, 
and their proportion to the total population of those coun- 
tries, is calculated, according to official figures, in Table IV. 
It will be seen that the only places where the ratio of 
Italians to total residents is at all important are Tunis and 
France. There the proportion of Italians is 3.6 per cent. 
and 2.8 per cent., respectively. On the Italian side, it is 
argued that these two figures would be far higher if they 
included those Italians who have been forced to adopt 
French citizenship; but, apart from the doubtful value to 
be placed here on the word “ forced,” this argument ceased 
to count for much after the Tunis-Corsica-Nice claims 
spurred Italians, both in Tunis and in France, to demon- 
strate fervently for the land of their adoption. Millions of 
Italians inhabit the Americas, at least five or six times as 
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many as all the Italians in the non-Italian Mediterranean; 
yet Signor Mussolini would appear more than unrealistic 
if on such grounds he made a claim to Lebensraum. 

A third basis for the claim to living space around the 
Mediterranean is that an expanding population must find 
room to occupy abroad. The soundness of this argument, 
however, is weakened by the manifest fact that the Italian 
Government is doing much, by its restrictions on emigra- 
tion, its calling home of emigrants, and its emphasis on the 
need for a higher birth rate, to aggravate the over-popula- 
tion from which it is claimed that Italy is suffering. The 
Italian claim for more living space based on the argument 
of over-population may indeed be stronger than the similar 
German contention, for Italy’s net reproduction rate is 
higher, and Germany is employing in her fields this year 
113,000 foreign labourers. Yet it is still not strong enough 
to bear critical examination. 

There remains the question of Italy’s actual stake in the 
borderlands of the Mediterranean. What capital interests 
has she to protect and further? No figures are available of 
Italy’s investments in Mediterranean countries, but they 
are in no way comparable to those of Britain and France. 
Their largest concentration is in Egypt, especially in the 
cotton and onion trade, where, through the Banco Italo- 
Egiziano and the Banca Commerciale Italiana, they run 
second to those of Britain; for Alexandria’s connections with 
Venice and Trieste have always been close. Italians settled 
in the South of France must also control a considerable 
amount of business. In Spain, Italian interests were never 
of leading importance, and it may well be that, even 
after the changes effected by the civil war, they still fall 
short of those of Britain, France or Germany. For the 
future, the prospects of expansion in Spain seem to point 
rather in Germany’s than in Italy’s direction. It is under- 
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stood, for instance, that the branches of the Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro established in Spain have failed of 
their purpose of recovering Italy’s expenditure on the War 
by arranging Spanish exports to Italy. In other Mediter. 
ranean countries Italian investors are scantily represented 
and the State scarcely at all. In Jugoslavia Italians have 
money in the lumber trade; in Turkey they have under. 
taken public works; and only in the “dominion” of 
Albania have they a leading place. The Levant Fair tha 
illuminates the Adriatic town of Bari once every year 
stands on propagandist rather than economic grounds, 
though Italians may claim with increasing truth that their 
shipping lines and air services are indispensable to the 
passage of the Mediterranean. 

The fact of the matter is that Italy’s claim for the Medi- 
terranean as her exclusive living space springs not from 
economic or ethnographic circumstances but from the 
psychology of a Mediterranean people whose Government 
is set upon a policy of expansion. When Signor Mussolini 
proclaims that the future of Italy is with the Mediterranean 
he can appeal to a deep sense of tradition. If he were 
content to claim that no one Power should dominate the 
Mediterranean, he would have as much justification as 
British statesmen who demand, and have demanded, the 
independence of the Low Countries. But, in claiming that 
domination for himself, he trenches hard upon the rights 
and the security of other nations. If he wishes Italy to 
expand without meeting the armed opposition of those 
nations, he would do well to remember that their policy is 
exactly that which was proclaimed by San Giuliano, the 
Italian Foreign Minister in 1913, when he said: “ No one 
has the right to call the Mediterranean mare nostrum; it 
must remain a free road for all nations.” 
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NOTES OF 


Irish Terrorists.—It was largely as a measure of 
preparedness against an emergency that the drastic Preven- 
tion of Violence Bill, made law this week, was drawn up. 
It is true that 127 bomb outrages by the Irish Republican 
Army since the New Year had done much damage to pro- 

y and caused some alarm. But, until this week’s savage 
outbreaks at King’s Cross and Victoria, the explosions 
had been deliberately contrived to avoid harm to personal 
liie and limb; and it was by no means sure that, in them- 
selves, they gave a completely convincing argument in 
favour of the extremely drastic powers of search, arrest 
and deportation which the Bill proposes to give to the 
Home Secretary and the police. Actually, it is the known 
plans of the I.R.A. for the future and the possibility of a 
“more ruthless ” campaign (now, it would seem, already 
set out on its despicable way) coinciding with a Eur 
crisis as well as with winter darkness that have evoked this 
Bill. No one this week in the Commons was prepared 
to contest the Home Secretary’s statement—without the 
evidence, which must be secret—that such a campaign was 
contemplated and that it was being “ closely watched and 
actively stimulated ” by a foreign Power. Only seventeen 
Members voted against the Bill’s second reading; and the 
grim urgency of the distasteful measure was underlined by 
events while the House was still deliberating it. But there 
remained, and still remains, ground for disagreement about 
the details of the Government’s proposals. In the first 
place, it is never wise to give to the executive the blanket 
powers that this Bill accords to the Home Secretary; and 
remembrance of past clashes with the Irish does not 
weaken (to say the least) the suggestion that it is a mem- 
ber of the judiciary rather than a Minister who should be 
required to decide when these extraordinary powers should 
be exercised. In the second place, it has still to be proved 
that it is needful to go so far in departing from the 
accepted principles of English justice as to leave out en- 
tirely any machinery of appeal whereby innocent people 
might prove their guiltlessness. Admittedly the whole pur- 
pose of the Bill is to deal with suspects summarily; and 
such steps are without doubt needed. But it should still be 
possible for suspected persons, at some stage, to appeal 
and clear their names; and the Home Secretary’s conces- 
sion that an independent examiner with legal qualifica- 
tions would be appointed to go into cases of objections 
against expulsion orders was generally welcomed. 


* * * 


Danzig Waits.—The Danzig situation shows no 
change. There is still the substance there of a major Euro- 
pean crisis. There is still no reason at all why such a crisis 
should ever occur, as the League High Commissioner in 
Danzig emphasised on Wednesday. Not even in the most 
partisan utterances of Nazi spokesmen or German news- 
papers has any evidence been given to disprove the fact that 
the present status of the Free City is eminently workable 
and fair to both parties. Yet the creation of a crisis continues. 
. week ago a Berlin statement rejected a settlement by war, 

ut claimed that the incorporation of Danzig in the Reich 
ae. be allowed unconditionally; and a riposte from 
oland,while similarly discounting the need for any conflict, 
a more refused to contemplate such a transfer. Meanwhile 
he ne of the Free City by the Nazis goes on, 
gh Mr Butler in the Commons has discounted its im- 
a A trained and armed band of 15-20,000 men has 
fet openly admitted by the irredentists themselves; and 
Herr F, incidents and shootings splutter up sporadically. 
Sesaal oerster, s Gauleiter, has stated in a speech and 
article in the in Press that, pending the return 


—— city to the Reich (which must, in his view, inevit- 
wets Shy 0 very soon”), Danzig is ready for any even- 
anal This is mere coat-trailing and the Poles are un- 

- The Nazis of the Free City should know—and so, 
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too, should their Fuehrer from whom their orders come 
direct—that any attempt to take Danzig by force would 
mean a general war with Britain and France on Poland’s 
side. No manceuvre can localise this dispute, because the 
aggressor’s aims are not local. No cloak of conciliation on 
either side of the diplomatic fence can conceal the fact 
that the Reich’s only reasons for requiring the return of 
Danzig are strategic; and they look far beyond the Free 
City itself. The annexation of Memel last March opened 
a new stage in Nazi foreign policy, for Memel was the 
first of the old lands of the pre-war German Empire it- 
self to be won back by threat of force. Danzig is seem- 
ingly earmarked to be the next; if it is, it is not likely 
to be the last. 


* * * 


Japan and the Powers.—Within a week the two 
Great Powers whose interests are most affected by the war 
in China have each taken a fresh step towards defining their 
attitude towards Japan’s advance. On Monday Mr Cham- 
berlain was able to announce in the Commons that a 
formula had been found in Tokyo for agreement between 
the British and Japanese Governments preliminary to dis- 
cussion of the specific question of public order in Tientsin. 
His Majesty’s Government, according to this formula, 
fully recognises that the Japanese forces in China have 
special requirements to maintain public order in the regions 
under their control. This recognition, the Prime Minister 
claims, is a statement of fact and not of policy; large-scale 
hostilities are going on in China, and there are wide areas 
where the invading forces have the responsibility of keeping 
the peace as well as of ensuring their own security. It will 
not actually be known whether the British Government has 
weakened in the determination not to alter its foreign policy 
under pressure until this general agreement is tested in 
detail. In Tokyo, Berlin and Rome the agreement has been 
hailed as a British surrender; in China and in some parts 
of the United States it has been denounced as a betrayal. 
But neither in Italy nor in Germany has the inspired Press 
found it possible to conceal some disappointment that an 
agreement of any kind was so swiftly secured; and General 
Chiang Kai-shek has put the true position quite clearly in 
a statement pointing out that, in law, Great Britain can 
only make such concessions to Japan as will not conflict 
with the Nine Power Pact. 


* * * 


As it is, Japan can claim a victory and Great Britain a 
dignified adherence to principle, and neither can be con- 
futed until specific issues arise to be settled. Not until the re- 
sults of such talks as are now going on in Tokyo about the 
actual situation in Tientsin are known will it be possible 
to say whether, in fact, belligerent rights have been given to 
the aggressor. The choice between resistance and surrender 
has still to be made in detail; and it can be reckoned at 
least as a gain for expediency that the way to continue talks 
in Tokyo has been found in this manner. Meanwhile, the 
Americans are not only sceptical about what the British 
Government is doing; they are also acutely exasperated by 
the rough treatment meted out to United States citizens 
in occupied China. On Wednesday, on the initiative of the 
President and Mr Cordell Hull, and after the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate had postponed the 
question, notice was given to denounce the Japanese- 
American Commercial Treaty of 1911, lock, stock and 
barrel. This may be the prelude to positive economic action 
against the Japanese. At any rate, it is a clear indication 
of the Administration’s attitude to certain of the “ special 
requirements ” of the Japanese forces in the occupied areas 
of China; and it may well be intended to assist the British 
Government in making their latest statement the prelude to 
firmness rather than feebleness in actual policy. 
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many as all the Italians in the non-Italian Mediterranean; 
yet Signor Mussolini would appear more than unrealistic 
if on such grounds he made a claim to Lebensraum. 


A third basis for the claim to living space around the © 


Mediterranean is that an expanding population must find 
room to occupy abroad. The soundness of this argument, 
however, is weakened by the manifest fact that the Italian 
Government is doing much, by its restrictions on emigra- 
tion, its calling home of emigrants, and its emphasis on the 
need for a higher birth rate, to aggravate the over-popula- 
tion from which it is claimed that Italy is suffering. The 
Italian claim for more living space based on the argument 
of over-population may indeed be stronger than the similar 
German contention, for Italy’s net reproduction rate is 
higher, and Germany is employing in her fields this year 
113,000 foreign labourers. Yet it is still not strong enough 
to bear critical examination. 

There remains the question of Italy’s actual stake in the 
borderlands of the Mediterranean. What capital interests 
has she to protect and further? No figures are available of 
Italy’s investments in Mediterranean countries, but they 
are in no way comparable to those of Britain and France. 
Their largest concentration is in Egypt, especially in the 
cotton and onion trade, where, through the Banco Italo- 
Egiziano and the Banca Commerciale Italiana, they run 
second to those of Britain; for Alexandria’s connections with 
Venice and Trieste have always been close. Italians settled 
in the South of France must also control a considerable 
amount of business. In Spain, Italian interests were never 
of leading importance, and it may well be that, even 
after the changes effected by the civil war, they still fall 
short of those of Britain, France or Germany. For the 
future, the prospects of expansion in Spain seem to point 
rather in Germany’s than in Italy’s direction. It is under- 
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stood, for instance, that the branches of the Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro established in Spain have failed of 
their purpose of recovering Italy’s expenditure on the war 


by arranging Spanish exports to Italy. In other Mediter. 
ranean countries Italian investors are scantily represented 


and the State scarcely at all. In Jugoslavia Italians have 
money in the lumber trade; in Turkey they have under. 
taken public works; and only in the “dominion” of 
Albania have they a leading place. The Levant Fair that 
illuminates the Adriatic town of Bari once every year 
stands on propagandist rather than economic grounds, 
though Italians may claim with increasing truth that their 
shipping lines and air services are indispensable to the 
passage of the Mediterranean. 

The fact of the matter is that Italy’s claim for the Medi- 
terranean as her exclusive living space springs not from 
economic or ethnographic circumstances but from the 
psychology of a Mediterranean people whose Government 
is set upon a policy of expansion. When Signor Mussolini 
proclaims that the future of Italy is with the Mediterranean 
he can appeal to a deep sense of tradition. If he were 
content to claim that no one Power should dominate the 
Mediterranean, he would have as much justification as 
British statesmen who demand, and have demanded, the 
independence of the Low Countries. But, in claiming that 
domination for himself, he trenches hard upon the rights 
and the security of other nations. If he wishes Italy to 
expand without meeting the armed opposition of those 
nations, he would do well to remember that their policy is 
exactly that which was proclaimed by San Giuliano, the 
Italian Foreign Minister in 1913, when he said: “ No one 
has the right to call the Mediterranean mare nostrum; it 
must remain a free road for all nations.” 
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NOTES OF 


Irish Terrorists.—It was largely as a measure of 
preparedness against an emergency that the drastic Preven- 
tion of Violence Bill, made law this week, was drawn up. 
It is true that 127 bomb outrages by the Irish Republican 
Army since the New Year had done much damage to pro- 
perty and caused some alarm. But, until this week’s savage 
outbreaks at King’s Cross and Victoria, the explosions 
had been deliberately contrived to avoid harm to personal 
liie and limb; and it was by no means sure that, in them- 
selves, they gave a completely convincing argument in 
favour of the extremely drastic powers of search, arrest 
and deportation which the Bill proposes to give to the 
Home Secretary and the police. Actually, it is the known 
plans of the I.R.A. for the future and the possibility of a 
“more ruthless ” campaign (now, it would seem, already 
set out on its despicable way) coinciding with a European 
crisis as well as with winter darkness that have evoked this 
Bill. No one this week in the Commons was prepared 
to contest the Home Secretary’s statement—without the 
evidence, which must be secret-—that such a campaign was 
contemplated and that it was being “ closely watched and 
actively stimulated ” by a foreign Power. Only seventeen 
Members voted against the Bill’s second reading; and the 
grim urgency of the distasteful measure was underlined by 
events while the House was still deliberating it. But there 
remained, and still remains, ground for disagreement about 
the details of the Government’s proposals. In the first 
place, it is never wise to give to the executive the blanket 
powers that this Bill accords to the Home Secretary; and 
remembrance of past clashes with the Irish does not 
weaken (to say the least) the suggestion that it is a mem- 
ber of the judiciary rather than a Minister who should be 
required to decide when these extraordinary powers should 
be exercised. In the second place, it has still to be proved 
that it is needful to go so far in departing from the 
accepted principles of English justice as to leave out en- 
tirely any machinery of appeal whereby innocent people 
might prove their guiltlessness. Admittedly the whole pur- 
pose of the Bill is to deal with suspects summarily; and 
such steps are without doubt needed. But it should still be 
possible for suspected persons, at some stage, to appeal 
and clear their names; and the Home Secretary’s conces- 
sion that an independent examiner with legal qualifica- 
tions would be appointed to go into cases of objections 
against expulsion orders was generally welcomed. 


* * * 


Danzig Waits.—The Danzig situation shows no 
change. There is still the substance there of a major Euro- 
pean crisis. There is still no reason at all why such a crisis 
should ever occur, as the League High Commissioner in 
Danzig emphasised on Wednesday. Not even in the most 
Partisan utterances of Nazi spokesmen or German news- 
papers has any evidence been given to disprove the fact that 
the present status of the Free City is eminently workable 
and fair to both parties. Yet the creation of a crisis continues. 
A week ago a Berlin statement rejected a settlement by war, 
but claimed that the incorporation of Danzig in the Reich 
ms be allowed unconditionally; and a riposte from 

oland,while similarly discounting the need for any conflict, 
— more refused to contemplate such a transfer. Meanwhile 
= militarisation of the Free City by the Nazis goes on, 

ough Mr Butler in the Commons has discounted its im- 
a A trained and armed band of 15-20,000 men has 
ioe admitted by the irredentists themselves; and 
Hers 7 incidents and shootings splutter up sporadically. 
leancaame Danzig’s Gauleiter, has stated in a speech and 
of ae in the German Press that, pending the return 
abl city to the Reich (which must, in his view, inevit- 
tunity. ‘This Se soon”), Danzig is ready for any even- 
moved 18 Mere coat-trailing and the Poles are un- 

- The Nazis of the Free City should know—and so, 
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too, should their Fuehrer from whom their orders come 
direct—that any attempt to take Danzig by force would 
mean a general war with Britain and France on Poland’s 
side. No manceuvre can localise this dispute, because the 
aggressor’s aims are not local. No cloak of conciliation on 
either side of the diplomatic fence can conceal the fact 
that the Reich’s only reasons for requiring the return of 
Danzig are strategic; and they look far beyond the Free 
City itself. The annexation of Memel last March opened 
a new stage in Nazi foreign policy, for Memel was the 
first of the old lands of the pre-war German Empire it- 
self to be won back by threat of force. Danzig is seem- 
ingly earmarked to be the next; if it is, it is not likely 
to be the last. 


* * * 


Japan and the Powers.—Within a week the two 
Great Powers whose interests are most affected by the war 
in China have each taken a fresh step towards defining their 
attitude towards Japan’s advance. On Monday Mr Cham- 
berlain was able to announce in the Commons that a 
formula had been found in Tokyo for agreement between 
the British and Japanese Governments preliminary to dis- 
cussion of the specific question of public order in Tientsin. 
His Majesty’s Government, according to this formula, 
fully recognises that the Japanese forces in China have 
special requirements to maintain public order in the regions 
under their control. This recognition, the Prime Minister 
claims, is a statement of fact and not of policy; large-scale 
hostilities are going on in China, and there are wide areas 
where the invading forces have the responsibility of keeping 
the peace as well as of ensuring their own security. It will 
not actually be known whether the British Government has 
weakened in the determination not to alter its foreign policy 
under pressure until this general agreement is tested in 
detail. In Tokyo, Berlin and Rome the agreement has been 
hailed as a British surrender; in China and in some parts 
of the United States it has been denounced as a betrayal. 
But neither in Italy nor in Germany has the inspired Press 
found it possible to conceal some disappointment that an 
agreement of any kind was so swiftly secured; and General 
Chiang Kai-shek has put the true position quite clearly in 
a statement pointing out that, in law, Great Britain can 
only make such concessions to Japan as will not conflict 
with the Nine Power Pact. 


* * * 


As it is, Japan can claim a victory and Great Britain a 
dignified adherence to principle, and neither can be con- 
futed until specific issues arise to be settled. Not until the re- 
sults of such talks as are now going on in Tokyo about the 
actual situation in Tientsin are known will it be possible 
to say whether, in fact, belligerent rights have been given to 
the aggressor. The choice between resistance and surrender 
has still to be made in detail; and it can be reckoned at 
least as a gain for expediency that the way to continue talks 
in Tokyo has been found in this manner. Meanwhile, the 
Americans are not only sceptical about what the British 
Government is doing; they are also acutely exasperated by 
the rough treatment meted out to United States citizens 
in occupied China. On Wednesday, on the initiative of the 
President and Mr Cordell Hull, and after the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate had postponed the 

uestion, notice was given to denounce the Japanese- 
erican Commercial Treaty of 1911, lock, stock and 
barrel. This may be the prelude to positive economic action 
against the Japanese. At any rate, it is a clear indication 
of the Administration’s attitude to certain of the “ special 
requirements ” of the Japanese forces in the occupied areas 
of China; and it may well be intended to assist the British 
Government in making their latest statement the prelude to 
firmness rather than feebleness in actual policy. 
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The Pensions Vote.—The present Government has 
never attempted to argue that the Old Age Pensions scale 
of 10s. per week to persons of 65 years of age and over is 
generous. It has, indeed, been urged in extenuation that 
the cost of living has fallen considerably since the present 
scale was fixed in 1919; but on the other hand there has 
been no attempt to justify the fact that about 10 per cent. 
of the pensioners are dependent on supplementary 
amounts provided by poor relief. The remaining 90 per 
cent. who manage to avoid recourse to assistance from 
local rates obviously rely to a greater or less extent on 
sources of income extraneous to their pensions. The fact 
that they are able in this manner to achieve a sufficient 
income for ordinary living purposes is no doubt a tribute 
to their thrift and to the filial piety of their younger 
relations ; but it does not indicate a state of the social 
services which can be accepted by any government which 
aims at a standard at least equal to that achieved in other 
democratic countries. The desirability of a further 
extension of existing pensions schemes was, in fact, 
recognised by Parliament in November last, but the 
possibility of an immediate improvement was at that 
time ruled out in view of the financial strain already 
imposed by defence needs. Since that time the strain 
has been increased. But at the same time the agitation for 
more and bigger pensions has also grown steadily. 
Thursday’s censure motion on the subject crowned a 
series of petitions which undoubtedly expressed a genuine 
dissatisfaction with the present scales. This feeling was 
not confined to the actual sufferers, nor only to the 
members of the Opposition. Indeed, the prospect of a 
Genera] Election has endowed the subject with unwonted 
interest to the Conservative benches. 


* * * 


The Financial Statement for 1939-40 estimates the 
cost to the Exchequer of Old Age Pensions in that year 
at £49,097,000. To this must be added a payment to 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Accounts of £19,950,000, giving a total Exchequer 
contribution of £69,047,000. In future years, if present 
population tendencies persist, an increasing proportion 
will come within the age groups above 65 years. The 
following table makes use of an estimate by Dr. Enid 
Charles of future age structure based on the assumption 
that fertility and mortality rates will continue as in 1933. 


Percentage of Government Total additional 
Population in Expenditure on cost of Labour 


Age Group Old Age, etc. Party’s 

60 + Pensions at Scheme 

present rates (approx.) 

(£ mn.) 

_ _ ae 13-72 69 80 
a iaiesinaepaicisitinesd 15-81 79-5 90 
BE siiirapnicenaichin 17-59 88 100 
Pe cncpeabebacsces 20-66 96:5 118 
GERD ccc cvcasasdecce 22-18 111-5 125 
BED R ais cccaissovsse 23-74 119 133 


The Labour party’s proposal is for pensions at 65 of £1 
per week and 35s. for married couples, together with the 
reduction of the pensionable age limit to 60. It will be 
noted that the figures in the third column of the table 
are for total cost. The Exchequer contribution would be 
substantially less. Its probable magnitude was, neverthe- 
less, sufficiently great to provide the principal reason 


for the Government’s refusal to do more at the moment - 


than institute an immediate inquiry into ways and means 
of extending the present pensions scheme. 


* * * 


Pensions for M.P.s.—The question of pensions for 
M.P.s was first raised two years ago when members’ 
salaries were increased from £400 to £600 per annum; 
and the Bill which was read a third time last week, is 
based on the findings of the tal Committee then 
Set_up to consider the matter. Now that membership 
of Parliament is becoming more and more a whole-time 
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occupation, so that members have little or no oppor- 
tunity for providing for their old age out of non-parlia- 
mentary work, there might, indeed, be a good case for jn- 
troducing a full pension scheme; but, in order to avoid 
public controversy over what is essentially a matter affect. 
ing the Commons alone, the Government has wisely gone 
no further than the recommendations of the Commiitee 
and the House of Commons Members Fund Bill pre- 
vides, not a pensions scheme for all, but a provident 
scheme for the few. It is proposed that £1 a month should 
be compulsorily deducted from Members’ salaries, and that 
the sum of roughly £7,000 a year thereby raised should 
be placed in the hands of trustees who would give pen- 
sions to ex-members who can prove to be in want. It js 
stipulated that recipients must be at least sixty years 
of age and have been Members of Parliament for ten 
years. The maximum amount payable is £150 per 
annum for an ex-Member and {75 for his widow and 
children, and assistance will only be given so long as the 
recipient’s total income, including this grant, does not ex- 
ceed, in the first case £225, and in the second (125, a 
year. Opposition to the Bill has mainly centred on two 
points: first, that the pensions would be an indirect charge 
on public funds; and, secondly, that it is inexpedient for 
Members to vote themselves pensions at a time when they 
are refusing an increase in old-age pensions. Both these 
criticisms arise, as the Prime Minister pointed out, from 
muddled thinking. The £12 a year is part of the Men- 
ber’s own income which he is free to use as he likes, and 
he will not even be allowed to set off the deduction 
against his liability to income tax. Moreover, to confuse 
a provident scheme of this nature with old-age pensions 
is merely absurd. Intended as a non-party measure, the 
Bill should command the support of all parties. But so 
far the Opposition, who, prima facie, will be the chief 
beneficiaries, have been silent in debate, presumably lest 
they be accused of self-interest; and it was left to the 
Tories, one night last week, to wrangle till breakfast time 
over the details. 


Nearing a Pact ?—It is with a jaundiced eye that 
rumours of impending agreement in Moscow are read 
nowadays. There have been too many sharp disappoint- 
ments since the talks between Russian and British repre- 
sentatives began, close on four months ago, for optimism 
to be easily aroused; and, while the reminder that it took 
as long as fifteen months of negotiation to make the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of a generation ago may help to dis- 
pel the notion that delay necessarily means failure, it 
offers no earnest from history of that speedy end to the 
present discussions which the state of Europe and its peace 
so urgently require. But the latest ray of hope is brighter 
than most. There is some real evidence to back it. The 
Prime Minister avowedly hopes to be able to make a state- 
ment about the negotiations next week; and it seems cer- 
tain that, as the Russians have wished for many weeks now, 
an Anglo-French military, naval and air mission 1s very 
shortly to leave for Moscow to supplement the political 
talks with strategic ones. The fear that, by now, both 
sides were not really anxious to reach an agreement 1S 
accordingly diminished; and the likelihood that some more 
or less final agreement about the nature and scope of the 
Pact is now envisaged by the negotiators themselves ' 
equally augmented. Yet, by all reports, the obstacle still to 
be overcome is the most difficult one—the definition of the 
kind of “ indirect ion ” that would justify the intet- 
vention of the Peace Front in the affairs of other States— 
most difficult because the concept is not clear-cut and be- 
cause the attempt to define it tends to bring out the worst 
suspicions that the British Government may have about 
the Soviet’s intentions and vice versa. Still, optimism 's 
abroad and, even though pessimism may reappear n¢xt 
week, this week is very justifiably one of high hopes. Not 
can it be said, in view of the steady menace of the Euro- 
pean scene, that the Pact, if it does come now, will have 
come a moment too soon. 
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Loans to Poland.—Only the first of the two ques- 
tions under review in the financial discussions between the 
British and Polish Governments has after all been settled: 
export credits up to £8 millions to enable Poland to buy 
defence materials in this country have already been guar- 
anteed by the British Government and only the technical 
details have still to be worked out. But the Prime Minis- 
ter’s hope, expressed last week, that it would be possible 
to introduce legislation before the recess to settle the 
second question, that of financial aid in cash, has not been 
realised. As regards the amount of this cash credit, the 
Treasury, as in all the- negotiations to give the Peace 
Front a sound financial footing, has probably been unduly 
parsimonious, in view of the tremendous issues that hang 
upon this new departure in British diplomacy. But there 
have been two problems other than the amount of the 
loan: to what extent the cash could be spent in countries 
other than Britain; and whether any part of the loan could 
be withdrawn in gold. The former problem was apparently 
solved in a commonsense way. There are clearly many 
items of defence equipment that Poland could not readily 
obtain in Britain or France at the present time, and Sir 
John Simon stated on Tuesday that the British and French 
Governments had shown themselves quite willing for 
Poland to make purchases elsewhere. It is the second prob- 
lem, that of the form of the cash credit, which has so far 
defied solution. The Poles have, it seems, asked for some 
part at least of the cash in gold, on the ground that, by 
the statutes of their bank of issue, they need gold to back 
the expansion of their silver currency which is now im- 
perative because of peasant hoarding and the volume of 
mobilisation expenditure. On the facts as they are known, 
this request seems scarcely reasonable, and certainly 
affords no good ground for a deadlock in these vitally im- 
portant arrangements. It would be a retrograde step to 
scatter the gold reserve of the Peace Front in small parcels 
over Eastern Europe; and, even if the Polish proposal 
was merely to earmark gold in London, the disadvantages 
of dissipating the Peace Front’s ultimate reserves are only 
slightly lessened. The alteration in their banking statutes 
to permit the use of foreign exchange in place of gold 
should not surely present any insuperable obstacles. For the 
greater part of these negotiations it has been the undue 
rigidity of the British attitude that has probably been re- 
sponsible for their slow progress. But on most matters 
the British representatives have now very sensibly given 
way; and it is apparently the Poles themselves, despite 
their claim that they have been rebuffed, who are to blame 
for the present untimely impasse. 


* * * 


The Debate on Palestine.—The Government’s 
announcement of its intention to suspend the immigration 
quota into Palestine, for the six months running from 
the beginning of next October, gave rise to a lively but 
not very conclusive debate in the House of Commons on 
Thursday of last week. The ground for the Government’s 
decision is the present volume of illegal immigration, and 
the figures of this are certainly as startling as the con- 
sequent decision is drastic. Some 1,300 illegal immigrants 
are known to have entered Palestine between the 
Ist April and the 24th May. Since the latter date 3,507 
illegal immigrants have been intercepted by the Palestine 
Government’s patrols at sea and on land. During the 
Same period, between 500 and 1,000 are believed to have 
Successfully made their way in through the cordon. And 
about 4,000 intending illegal immigrants are now in ships 
ms the sea approaching the coast of Palestine in order to 
con their way into the country. In fact, something like 
al d ts have either entered Palestine 

fa y, OF set out to make their way in, since the beginning 

; the present six months’ period—compared with the 
cma half-year’s quota of 9,050 and the approximately 
qual figure which it had been hoped to authorise as the 

pag for the six months running from October, 1939, 
House, 1940. Most of Mr MacDonald’s critics in the 
mene, Had no positive alternative to offer to the Govern- 
S$ present policy. But Mr Duff Cooper frankly 
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proposed that we should denounce our past promises and 
“say now that it was our policy first and foremost to 
make a real home for the Jews in Palestine. . . . and to 
make there an autonomous State where the Jews shall 
control their own immigrants.” Presumably Mr Duff 
Cooper wanted the whole of Palestine to be embraced in 
his Jewish State. On the other hand, Captain Cazalet 
proposed a return to the Royal Commission’s policy of 
partition, while Sir Arnold Wilson suggested the re- 
union of Palestine with the Lebanon and Syria into a 
federation of three States, of which one would be Jewish, 
one Christian, and one Arab. Sir Amold Wilson did not 
specify whether his Jewish State was to be of Captain 
Cazalet’s or of Mr Duff Cooper’s dimensions. In short, 
though the Government’s policy holds the field, it finds 
no assured support in public opinion, here or elsewhere. 


* * * 


An Empire on the Cheap.—An Empire, like a garden, 
is a costly amenity. When too little labour and money is 
spent on a garden in proportion to its size, the weeds 
spring up and the flower-beds grow shabby and the best 
plants run to seed. There is danger that a similar degenera- 
tion may overtake the British Colonial Empire, if the 
British Parliament, representing the British taxpayer, is 
unready to spend more on its needy areas. In 1938-39, 
according to the latest report of the Advisory Committee 
to the Colonial Development Fund, grants of £625,000 
were recommended to be advanced from the fund. The 
richer colonies are self-supporting financially and never 
smell money from the Imperial Exchequer ; the Colonial 
Development Fund acts as a kind of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty for the poor parishes of the Empire. It is not 
used, however, to subsidise their general budgets, but 
to promote special schemes of medical or economic 
research and development which could not otherwise 
be undertaken. The principle is sound; the trouble is 
that the fund is not large enough. And the proof of that 
is the sub-standard economic condition of many colonial 
peoples. The report of the Committee of the Economic 
Advisory Council on nutrition in the Colonial Empire, 
also published this week, reveals a serious state of mal- 
nutrition in many communities, resulting in economic 
inefficiency, prevalence of deficiency diseases, and prone- 
ness to general ill-health and early mortality. This under- 
nourishment is partly due to barbarian ignorance and 
superstitious custom, partly to wasteful and inefficient 
traditional forms of husbandry from which it is hard to 
shift native peoples; but one cannot but believe that a 
more comprehensive and vigorous—and necessarily 
more costly—campaign of scientific development would 
do much to remedy the scandal of the Empire’s slum 
parishes, and would be repaid a hundredfold in economic 
prosperity and human welfare. 
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Obscurities of Civil Aviation.—The British Overseas 
‘Airways Bill was read a third time on Wednesday. Its un- 
popularity was not lessened by the answers given to some 
searching questions in the Select Committee. Inquiries as 
to the basis of valuation of the assets of the two constituent 
companies met with replies which, although accepted, did 
not remove the impression that the expectation of con- 
tinued subsidies has in fact been allowed to inflate the 
purchase price. An impression which has unfortunately 
overhung the entire negotiations for a merger has been 
that the information on which a judgment of its merits may 
be based has been provided through the persistence of 
inquirers rather than by the free volition of its promoters. 
It is still necessary to repeat that a scheme involving so 
considerable an expenditure of public money must not be 
framed in obscurity. But there is still no evidence of 
willingness to enlighten the public. The sudden announce- 
ment on Tuesday of a scheme for joint services and the 
pooling of receipts between Imperial Airways and Air 
France aroused new misgivings. It has hitherto been 
possible to rebut the assertion that the formation of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation will lead to a reduc- 
tion of healthy competition by pointing to the continued 
stimulus of rivalry with foreign lines. But the formation of 
sc close an association between the two undertakings work- 
ing the Paris route removes that stimulus in a very impor- 
tant section of the field. At the moment Imperial Airways 
and Air France provide equally efficient services. The new 
agreement has made it dangerously possible for both of 
them to be equally inefficient in a few years’ time. When 
so little is being done to clear the atmosphere of suspicion, 
the announcement of the formation of a London Civil 
Airports Joint Committee to plan the allocation of air 
traffic between Croydon, Heston and the new airports at 
Fairlop and Lullingstone comes as welcome news. The new 
committee, which is representative of the Air Ministry and 
the Corporation of London, will advise the Minister on 
matters affecting terminal airport administration and 
organisation in the London area. It is evidence of a willing- 
ness on the part of the Government to take a positive part 
in one section of the civil aviation field. Such a willingness 
would be welcome in other sections. 


* * * 


Europe, America, and the Refugees.—A further 
meeting of the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees which was first convened at Evian was held at 
the Foreign Office last week, and this time there has been 
some progress to report—though there is still a tragic gap 
between the openings for the re-settlement of refugees and 
the number who are in desperate need of help. As 
regards the openings, the report on British Guiana had 
been published before the Committee reassembled, and 
steps have already been taken, thanks to American aid, 
to arrange for the experimental settlements which the 
report recommends. Last week the Inter-Governmental 
Committee had before them further reports on possibilities 
in Northern Rhodesia, San Domingo and the Philippines ; 
and reports on Dutch Guiana and New Caledonia are also 
expected. It is estimated—but not certain—that these 
possibilities in themselves may provide for as many as 
100,000 refugees. The average cost per family will be high, 
for these territories are necessarily all of them on 
the margin of suitability. Otherwise, it may be presumed, 
they would have been ied already. Govern- 
mental aid is therefore indispensable, and it is good news 
that the British Government have been converted to this 
view, and intend to give direct financial assistance for the 
permanent re-settlement of refugees. It is even better news 
that President Roosevelt has invited the officers of the Com- 
mittee to confer with him at Washington early in Septem- 
ber. Settlement will, no doubt, take different forms in dif- 
ferent areas and the non-Jewish refugees—both “ ° 
and “ non-Aryan ” Christians—will perhaps most easily be 
provided for by being absorbed into one or other of the 
existing nations of European origin in the overseas world 
(e.g. the British overseas Dominions and the Latin- 
American Republics). On the other hand, for Jewish 
refugees who have not adopted any other religion in 
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exchange for their ancestral Judaism, it is to be hoped that 
it may be found possible to arrange for the establishment 
of new, compact and homogeneous Jewish communities 
overseas which might rank as annexes to the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine and might incidentally help 
to relieve the pressure of Jewish immigration upon Pales. 
tinian politics. Such overseas branches of the Jewish 
National Home might conceivably be established both in 
the Guianas and in Northern Rhodesia. 


* * * 


Doctors in War.— The critical importance of 
thoroughly organised hospital services in war time is ob- 
vious. Both the doctors and the Ministry of Health have 
now given evidence of their willingness to deal with the 
problem. It was announced in the course of the week at the 
annual meeting of the British Medical Association that 96 
per cent. of the profession had co-operated in the prepara- 
tion of a voluntary register of doctors. Local emer- 
gency committees have also been set up, whose duty it 
will be to see that the local civilian services are main- 
tained; and it has been provided that doctors may only 
be allocated to special duties through the central com- 
mittees. The scheme has been evolved in consultation 
with the Ministry of Health, which has also announced the 
scales of remuneration for hospital medical officers on war 
work. A scale of charges for doctors employed on a 
sessional basis has also been fixed. Progress towards the 
completion of a shadow scheme for dealing with war casual- 
ties is now possible. Preliminary arrangements are already 
being made for expanding the casualty staffs of hospitals 
and bringing the new machinery into operation immediately 
on the outbreak of war. The local cy committees 
of the B.M.A. are also dealing with the problem of main- 
taining the private practices of doctors who are allocated 
to war time duties. War needs are the origin of the scheme, 
and plans are quite rightly focused on that point alone. 
But each forward step that is made must strengthen an in- 
creasingly widespread opinion that if efficient hospital ser- 
vices can be achieved for war purposes it should be pos- 
sible to provide them for the less exacting demands of 
peace time. Every advance towards co-ordination and 4 
rational scheme of finance is a demonstration that the 
existing chaos is unnecessary. 


* * * 


Spain Divided.—It is no less true of civil wars 
than of wider conflicts that they settle nothing. The 
differences, ideological, regional, economic, political, social 
and religious, which rent Republican Spain, remain to vex 
the victorious Franco, and it does not need the brutal 
terror and purge reported from Catalonia to underline this 
fact. There the object of the present repression is to root 
out Republicanism, Socialism, trade unionism and separa- 
tism with equal force. But in high quarters elsewhere, much 
nearer to the direction of national policy, there are acute 
divisions. In the space of only a few days one general has 
been dismissed his command, another has been reported 
imprisoned and two others have reputedly fallen into dis- 
favour. In each case the offence seems to have 
been outspoken hostility to any firmer adherence by Spain 
to the Rome-Berlin Axis; General Queipo de Llano crit- 
cised Germany and Italy in a speech at Seville; General 
Aranda insisted in an interview given to a Lisbon paper 
upon the need for a neutral policy of no commitments; 
and the other two generals have seemingly been similarly 
uncompromising in their opposition to the desire of the 
Falangists and Sefior Sufier to link Spain more closely 
to the Fascist Powers. The disfavour of the generals need 
not, perhaps, be given too much weight. Many of the de- 
tails rest upon rumour, and General Queipo de Llano has 
been appointed Ambassador in Buenos Aires. But 1t ' 
not without significance that these comings and g0ng® 


followed the recent visit to Spain of Count Ciano, t 
putedly alarmed about the independent attitude being 
assumed by the Spanish Monarchists; and it is note- 
worthy, too, that a number of editors and journalists, also 
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supposed to be against dependence on the Axis, have been 
dismissed. It is probable that the position now is precisely 
what it has always been in modern Spain. All the various 
parties and groups believe in “ Spain for the Spaniards,” 
national independence and the neutrality in war that the 
country’s interests and its geography alike advise. But, in 
their struggle with each other, they look to their affilia- 
tions abroad, and a great deal now depends upon two 
things. Where will Franco Spain finally look for the finan- 
cial aid urgently needed for the sweeping economic recon- 
struction that has not yet been begun? And what will be 
the policy adopted by the victors in the present struggle 
for control in Spain. Probability, despite the recent tighten- 
ing of the screw from Rome, is still on the side of Spain’s 
neutrality—although the strongest party organisation at 
the moment is the pro-Italian directed Falange. 


* * * 


The New Cabinet in Holland.—Dr Colijn has at 
last succeeded in forming a new Government at the 
Hague. This is good news both for Holland and for 
Europe. No country would care to find itself without a 
government during the next two months, and in July, 1939, 
Holland is in as perilously exposed a position as Belgium 
was in July, 1914. Dr Colijn is therefore to be congratu- 
lated, but it does not look as though he would have a 
much easier passage with his new Ministry than he had 
with his last. The new Ministry is a “ business cabinet,” 
which is a euphemistic way of saying that it rests on an 
uncomfortably narrow parliamentary basi i 
and Socialists find themselves bedfellows in opposition— 
solely on account of their mutual unwillingness to become 
partners in office, which they could -have assumed jointly 
if they had been willing to go into coalition with one an- 
other. No less than five members of the new Ministry 
have risen to eminence in Netherlands India> and, at a 
time when Japan is on the warpath in Eastern Asia and 
in the Western Pacific, it is natural that the Dutch 
Colonial empire should be strongly represented in the 
Government at the Hague. Holland is building three battle 
cruisers for the defence of her possessions in the Far East; 
but more immediate menace to her security may arise on 
her eastern frontier in Europe. Jonkheer O. C. A. van 
Lidth de Geude, who is Minister for Waterways in Dr 
Colijn’s new Ministry, as he was in the one before the last, 
may yet turn out to be the key member; for a minister 
whose normal function is to keep the water from invading 
the dry land may be called upon one day tragically to 
reverse his normal efforts by letting loose the waters in 
order to keep at arm’s length the even greater scourge of 
a human invader. 


* * * 


Local Reserves of Labour.—The latest regional 
unemployment percentages for June reveal a striking 
Variation between different parts of the country. In 
on the Mitenth, the South-East and the Soh 

ec ge unemployment centages were less 

aa a the South-West alone 48. But in Northern 
na the percentage was as high as 20.7, in Wales 16.5 

and in the Northern region 14.7. In a leading article in 
last week’s Economist, it was shown that, even in industries 
— the national unemployment percentage was very 

W, the percentages unemployed in the North of England 
= and Wales were often high. The con- 
emer was reached that, while full employment was 

ing rapidly attained in the South and Midlands, there 
Ee still labour reserves elsewhere. Now, a Ministry of 
unemployed UY age and duit of cacteiontent 

Me age i t at 

o beginning of May provides new information about 
of Prag: make-up of these reserves. From the results 
S inquiry it is possible to calculate the numbers of 

Sa who would have been unemployed in each of the 
ofa cast prosperous a of Great Britain, if the rate 
b yment and the distribution of the unemployed 
there as im period of unemployment had been the same 
re as in the South-Western region ; and then to show 
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the differences between these figures and the numbers 

actually unemployed and so get some idea, not only of 

the size, but also of the composition of the “ local ” 

reserves of labour available in the regions enumerated. 

oo results of these calculations are shown in the table 
Ww i— 


“Loca” Lasour RESERVES AT BEGINNING OF May, 1939. 
NUMBERS OF MEN IN THOUSAND: 








Divisions where the percentage of men unemployed 
exceeded 8 














———— 

North- | ‘ 

Eastern | Scotland! yrOt"- |Northern| Wales | Total 
Bega cd 

Unemployment % | 11-9 | 15-0 | 15-5 | 17-8 | 20-0 | 











Unemployed less than a year 























Aged 18-24 ......... 7 14 15 9 | 7 52 
so 25-44 ......... 20 29 43 23 22 | 137 
59 45-G48 cnecccece ll 5 20 e | 12 | 56 
Total ......... 3 CU 48 | | o | 4i 245 
Of which | 
Unemployed less | 
than 3 months ...| 24 18 45 14 20 | 121 
Unemployed a year or more 
Aged 18-24 ......... 1 4 Se y-'4 4 
tb SBAE ccacerees 6 21 21 14 | n.4 2 
0 BBE asscccces 12 19 24 is | 21 | 94 
Total.......| 19 | 4 | @ | 34 | 33 | 178 


Allunemployed ...| 57 92 | 14 74 | a3 


The total number of men constituting “ local ” labour 
reserves in the five regions is 423,000, a large number. 
But 42 per cent. of them have been out of work for a 
year or more and only 29 per cent. have been out of 
work for Jess than three months, while in the South- 
Western region only 9 per cent. of the men unemployed 
have been out of work for over a year and 67 per cent. 
have been out of work for less than three months. In 
general, men who have been without work for long periods 
cannot be readily and rapidly re-absorbed into industry. 
Of the 423,000 apparent “local” labour reserves, 
probably not more than 245,000, those who have been 
out of work for less than a year, and not fewer than 
121,000, those who have been out of work for less than 
three months, are available for immediate re-employment. 
The situations of the five regions are not homogeneous. 
The North-Western region contains the largest reserves. 
The least prosperous, Wales and the Northern region, 
contain comparatively small reserves due to the efflux of 
young men to other parts of the country. The total of 
these “ local” reserves, though not as large as appears 
from a comparison of regional unemployment per- 
centages, is equal to about six months’ labour supply 
from school-leavers and other entrants into unemploy- 
ment insurance. The soundness of a policy of distributing 
work regionally so as to absorb local reserves of labour 
is confirmed by this analysis, but their rate of absorption 
is likely to be more rapid than might at first sight appear. 


To men in the fifties 


and sixties 


It is not generally realised | 
that for an annual premium | 
of £47: 12 : 6 (reducible by 
income-tax relief) a man 
aged 55 next birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to 
Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Write for booklet explaining ‘* The Distinctive System’ 


London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 | 
HEAD rice - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Founded for Mutual Life Assurance 1837 
Funds exceed £25,000,000 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


South American Economy 


I‘ South America economic regions bear little relation to 
the political map. The largest of the ten Republics, the 
United States of Brazil, is simply the successor to the 
Portuguese Empire. Spanish America came to be divided 
during the Wars of Independence, not for racial, national or 
economic reasons, but as a result of the difficulties of uniting 
settlements scattered at great distances without effective 
means of inter-communication. The six new Republics of 
1826 were little more than old administrative areas with 
new names. Of the three Republics that had yet to come, two, 
Venezuela and Ecuador, themselves old Spanish administra- 
tive divisions, were breakaways from the greater Colombian 
Republic, and Uruguay came into being as a compromise 
after a war between Argen- 
tina and Brazil. 

From the standpoint of 
demography and economic 
development, therefore, the 
political map is deceptive. 
The map on this page shows 
those parts of the continent 
where the density of popula- 
tion exceeds 10 per square 
mile. Vast areas are about as 
thinly peopled as the Sahara 
Desert. The only parts of 
South America that matter at 
all in population are within 
500 miles of the sea; and 
within two hundred, a 
hundred or even fewer miles 
from the sea lies a very large 
proportion of the continent’s 
ninety million odd inhabi- 
tants. 

The only well-developed 
regions are the rich-soiled 
pampas of Argentina and 
Uruguay, with at least ten 
million inhabitants, and the 
south of Brazil. Most of the 
43 million inhabitants of 
Brazil live along or near the 
Atlantic coast, and many be- 
tween Rio and the borders of 
Uruguay. Two-thirds of the 
population of the continent 
live East of the Andes. The 
remaining third live either on 
the plateaux, as in Bolivia, 
along central valleys be- 
tween the watershed and the 
he ronan > in Chile or 

ombia, or along the coast itself. Contrary to 
belief Colombia in the North-West with 84 million en 
tants, and Peru with 7 millions have larger populations than 
Chile, with only 44 millions (largely clustered in the 
Mediterranean region around Valparaiso and Santiago). 

The prime and common feature of all South America’s 
economic regions is that—despite the existence of great 
modern cities like Rio, Buenos Aires and Valparaiso (ten 
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million South Americans live in towns of more than 200,000 
inhabitants)—none have yet passed the “colonial” stage of 
development. Only a small part of domestic Consumption 
and no machinery are home produced, while exports, almos 
without exception, consist of either raw foodstuffs or ray 
industrial materials. 

It is even more important that these products are few in 
number. It is not merely that the prosperity of each Republic 
depends on the export of one or two or occasionally three 
commodities. On the basis of the three years 1935, 1936 and 
1937, Argentina—with the widest range of exports—depends 
on wheat and maize to the extent of 40 per cent. and meat 
to the extent of 15 per cent. On the same basis, Uruguy 
depends on wool and met 
to the extent of two-thirds of 
POPULATION | her exports; Brazil on coffe 
and cotton (nearly two- 
thirds); Chile on copper and 
nitrates (70 per cent); 
Bolivia on tin (over 70 per 
cent.); Peru on petroleum, 
cotton and to a lesser extent 
copper (three-quarters in 
all); Colombia on coffer, 
petroleum and gold (90 per 
cent.); and Venezuela to th 
extent of 90 per cent. on 

alone. But in ad- 
dition the exports of the Re- 
publics vary greatly in value. 
Last year more than a third 
of South America’s total ex- 
ports, or about £100 millions, 
came from Argentina and 
Uruguay, and mainly from 
the region of the pampas; 4 
fifth, or about £60 millions, 
from Brazil; and not much 
under a fifth consisted of 
petroleum from Venezuela 
All the other Republics to- 
gether accounted for only 4 
quarter of the exports of the 
continent. One-half of the 
continent’s exports is made 
up of cereals, petroleum and 
coffee. Another quarter, or 4 
little over, is constituted 
meat, linseed, cotton, 
and copper. 

This list is not the same 4 
it was before the war, or even 
in 1929. In Brazil rubber has 
been replaced by cotton. In Chile nitrates have yielded firs 
place to copper. Sugar has ceased to be important ad 
petroleum, once very small, now vies with cereals to be the 
most important export of the continent. 

But these changes have not expanded the number of 
export commodities; and since 1929 this paucity has pro 
a dangerous weakness. The Great Depression was fo 
by a failure of international trade to revive to the sam 
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PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AMERICA * 
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extent production, Expressed in pounds sterling, South 
crmerica’s exports last year were 37 per cent. lower than in 
1929; and the trend of the terms of trade in the last decade 
has been decidedly unfavourable. The output of most of 


America’s agricultural and also of copper 
som has continued to expand, as is shown by the 
table, but the of all the important commodities were 


economy, based as it is on 
commodities, has been a : 
ment of new of production—particularly those w 
markets at home or in the United States. The means to do 
thle are nig EN. Tos eae men 06 the secu 


of “ feeding” ports on sea and river. By far the greater part 
of goods transport proceeds by water. 


Industrial Development 


The resources of the interior of the continent are therefore 


made in the ABC States, Argentina, Brazil and Chile. Brazil 
is now self-supporting in cotton goods; Chile, aided by a 
coal output which reached two million tons last year, pro- 
duces at least a half of her requirements of cotton goods, 
possesses one of the most modern cotton mills in the world 
and, from her own wool supplies, manufactures her entire 
product. Argentina, with a much 
larger population than Chile, has not reached this stage, but 
now possesses a quarter of a million cotton looms, compared 
with sixty thousand in 1930, and supplies a quarter of her 
Own requirements of cotton goods. In Brazil, an iron and 
steel industry has been started on the basis of the vast supplies 
of iron ore in the State of Minas Geraes. But here, as every- 
where in South America, development is retarded by in- 
adequate railways. 

The expansion of industries catering for domestic require- 


cotton, equal to the British market and taking a third of the 
continent’s accounts for German trade in- 
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French Taxation and 
Borrowing 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


‘TAXATION receipts in June were 4,393 million francs or 
1,085 million francs more than in June, 1938. The turn- 
over tax produced 1,118 million francs, or 336 million francs 
more than a year ago and 109 million francs more than the 
estimates. For the first six months of 1939, receipts thus 
amount to 24,927 million francs, that is 5,150 million francs 
(or 25 per cent.) more than for the same period of 19338. 
These results, which take into account the produce of new 
taxes, including the armament tax, explain the recent de- 
oe of M. Reynaud that the ordinary Budget was at last 


The Minister of Finance has also published particulars 
of the situation at the end of March of the Equalisation Fund, 
which show that the stock of gold rose from 34,776 kilo- 
grams or 2,067 million francs in October, 1938, to 495,942 
kilograms or 18,835 million francs now, after a cession to the 
Public Funds Equalisation Fund of 50,000 kilograms or 
2,000 million francs gold. 

Repatriation of capital, good fiscal returns and the pro- 
gress of industrial production seem to have left the Stock 
Exchange quite indifferent during the past six months as the 
following index shows:— 


July 16, Dec. 31, July 15, 
1938 1938 


1939 
DA acho oasenencncee 207 244 231 
Public funds and debentures ......... 76-1 88-3 84-4 
Stock market activity (turnover) ...... 38 46 12 


The markets are, in fact, overshadowed by the fear of new 
international troubles, a sentiment which appears still more 
marked in Paris than in London and New York. 

This double conjuncture—stability of the franc and 
equilibrium of the ordinary Budget on the one hand, and 
stagnation on the Stock Exchange on the other, has resulted 
in the accumulation of fresh capital in the money market, 
which should facilitate the financing of re-armament by 
short term borrowing. Borrowing will reach this year nearly 
$0,000 million francs, the effort towards budgetary ameliora- 
tion having been balanced by an increase of war expenditure. 
It has nevertheless been possible to obtain the amount re- 
quired without any increase of the rate of interest. There 
has even been a successful lengthening of the average term 
of Treasury borrowing. 

After the creation of the 3-year National Defence Bond 
a two-year Armament Bond has been launched by M. 
Reynaud. The first, which carries 4 per cent. interest, seems 
to have a special appeal to private investors, who prefer 
middJe-term to long-term investment. The appeal is strength- 
ened by the fact that it is exempt from income tax and offers 
a good refuge against Government demands at a time when 
the control of incomes has been reinforced by the last decree- 
laws. The Armament Bond, on the contrary, will be sub- 
scribed from the funds of private companies. Its character- 
istics are very reminiscent of those of the former 2-year 
Defence Bond. It is actually a Treasury bond, and its pro- 
duce goes direct to the Treasury. There is no maximum 
issue as in the case of the Defence Bonds. 

So long as there is no new attraction towards foreign 
markets and no accelerated rise in French prices, the financ- 
ing of re-armament is thus secured. The first eventuality is 
excluded as long as the fear of international complications 
persists. If hopes of peace should revive, on the other hand, 
the French market would no doubt benefit at once from 
the huge sums which still remain inactive and an entirely 
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new situation would be created. Industrial progress as 
shown, for example, by the increase of exports of metallurgi- 
cal products in the first six months of 1939 (pig iron: 
3,745,000 tons against 3,178,000 in 1938; steel: 3,964,000 
tons against 3,230,000 tons, that is the highest since 1931) 
would certainly provoke a new interest in this group. 

As to the second danger—the rise of prices—new 
laws will be passed this week and will include notably a 
reform of the Wheat Office. If this move has any mark 
effect it may be followed by a very important reosganisation 
of the Administration and economy. But every one knows 
that pericds of easy money are not in this country favour- 
able to audacious reforms. 


July 27th. 


America’s Lack of Capital 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE multiplicity of statistical series available in the United 
States, instead of facilitating the description of our economy, 
complicates it, and it is increasingly doubtful whether the 
index of production, which is generally cited as a pointer to 
the state of business, is an adequate representation of the 
general economy. 
BUSINESS INDICES 
(1923-5 = 100: adjusted for seasonal movements) 


May, April, May, 
1938 1939 _ 


Industrial production (total) ............ 76 92 
Manufactures (total) .........s.seeee0 73 92 91 
BRR scijeicsnvicvcatmtesnioness 51 76 72 
BEGINS - cocsinninberetiumnnnian 93 105 107 
i I sc saint tdaaiaataleninniedadeiaiaani 91 95 98 
Construction contracts (total) .......... 51 67 61 
EEE coccccceveidsasdeiteneampanaeed 37 58 55 
SPEED <icteciticennisnnaddccouonsesenk 62 74 66 
Factory employment (total) ............ 83-7 90-9 one” 
IGS cidicncscccinvisbncssiwocin 74-1 83-2 bie 
Non-durable goods.........scseeseesssees 92-9 98-2 aaa 
Factory sr SRD: ccccnnsnsasecnvers 72-9 84-9 oou® 
BRED cacctnatpseunigutmenitnge 64-2 80-2 we 
Non-durable goods...........00se0e0e000s 82-6 90-2 coe 
Freight car loadings (total) ............. 58 60 62 
Miscellaneous scarscestanerongonrosrratt 61 = 70 
Department store sales ...............+++ 78 85 
Department store stocks ..............05 69 67 66 
* Data not yet available. 


The influence of the coal strike is still visible in the May 
figures. It does not appear that the cessation of coal pro- 
duction was sufficiently protracted to cause any actual short- 
age, but the quick rebound in production in June suggests 
that the preceding rather wide-spread slowing-down of in- 
dustry was induced by a threatened coal scarcity. Our 
economy has since last October hovered above and below 
an axis approximating to the level of October, 1938, when 
the production index was at 96—that is, for about half a 
year, there has been no distinct trend, but production has 
stayed on a level mid-way between prosperity and semi- 
depression, which is not inaptly called stagnation. 

Moreover, wide local or regional variations in business 
activity make any simple picture of the American economy 
almost impossible to draw. There are parts—and considerable 
parts—of the country that are undoubtedly more prosperous 
to-day than they were in 1929, which was a period of perhaps 
exceptionally diffused prosperity. Other parts—and New 
York is one—have had little recovery from the depths of 
the depression; and New York opinion on the general state 
of the economy, however objective, can hardly help but be 
coloured by this state of affairs. 

But one fact seems to be applicable to the whole economy. 
If economic saving is defined as the accumulation of a sur- 
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the averages of the ’20’s. To some extent this lack of cap; 
has been made up by the substitution of bank oun 
especially in the financing of the Federal deficit. 25 a 
_ It was quite natural that, in the early days of the depres. 
sion, the emphasis in economic comment should have been 
laid upon the maintenance of “ consumer purchasing power” 
With the national income below $50 billions, as it was in 
1932, this problem took precedence in popular thinking over 
arly more general considerations. But, in recent months, it 
has been more clearly recognised that our economy cannot be 
maintained exclusively by concentration on consumer pur- 
chasing power—if for no other reason than that the annual 
increment of the population cannot be provided with the 
tools of productive employment if almost all the national 
income is devoted to individual consumption. 

The next phase is beginning—the phase of emphasis on the 
need to put “idle” money to work in investment. This rests 
on the hypothesis that there is an untapped supply of idle 
money or inactive savings. That there is an unused potential 
of bank credit is obvious; that there is an uncertain amount 
of idle capital is suggested by the ratio of bank debits to 
demand deposits—which is only about half what it was in 
the feverish days of 1929. But that there is any substantial 
formation of capital in the economy at present, or that there 
has been, on an annual average, during the past ten years, 
is not positively demonstrable by statistics. Further, such 
data as are available—and they are by no means so adequate 
as could be desired—suggest that the outstanding fact of our 
economy is, and has been, an actual scarcity of capital, or 
absence of savings; and that this absence of savings is inti- 
mately related to the problem of so-called “ permanent ” or 
“ irreducible” unemployment as contrasted with “ cyclical” 
unemployment. 

July 18th. 


Argentina and the Fall 
in Wheat 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BUENOS AIRES] 


Tue Argentine Government’s message to Congress announc- 
ing the Budget for 1940 was prepared before the recent heavy 
fall in the price of wheat, but the weakness of cereal prices 
is cited as one of the most serious preoccupations of the 
Government. What was said then is even more true now. 
The Budget deficit for next year is estimated at 167,200,000 
pesos, or 27,200,000 pesos more than that expected in the 
present year. As the Government buys wheat from the pro- 
ducers at the basic price of 7 pesos per 100 kilos and sells it 
at the market price, the loss on the enormous amount of 
Argentine wheat still to be shipped is likely to be greater 
than was expected a short time ago. 
The Message says— 


“ At present it is very difficult to foresee an economic im- 
provement next year in the position of this country. At the 
best the 1939/40 harvest will find a more regular market, but 
without any appretiable improvement in value ; and it would 
be rash to attempt to estimate the influence of the future maize 
crop. The volume of exports has increased compared with 
last year, but the general fall in prices, especially wheat, has 
largely neutralised the advantage which would otherwise have 

obtained. While the tonnage of agricultural and past 
products exported has risen by 58 per cent. and 11.2 per . 
respectively, compared with last year, the corresponding v@ = 
have been higher by only 5.4 per cent. and 5.2 per cole 
Furthermore, the position of the international wheat ma 
does not promise an improvement in the rest of this year. 


“The prosperity of 1937, thanks to the extraordinaty 
volume of exports and to the good 
; ceaall 
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hope for any considerable reduction, because ex- 
eae. Pood es = would only create new problems, such as 
; employment and a lower standard of living for the poorer 
jean and the remedy might be worse than the disease. 
ooshortly before the publication of next year’s Budget, the 
Minister of Finance stated that the deficit on the current year, 
estimated at 140 million pesos, could be covered almost en- 
tirely by funds derived from differences in the Free Exchange 
Market. Although these were reserves accumulated over a 
period of years, he said, it was quite justifiable to use them 
for this purpose, as they were intended for times of emerg- 
ency. This was not including the profits obtained in the 
Official Exchange Market which were intended to provide 
for the needs of the Grain Regulation Board. 

Since wheat is quoted locally at the basic price of 7 pesos 
per 100 kilos, and the Grain Regulation Board is secretive 
about the prices which it actually realises, the recent fall in 
value is not apparent in figures published here, and can only 
be diagnosed from the prices in foreign centres. But the 
influence of the weakness of wheat on the price of maize 
is very striking. 

The price of maize has fallen in one month from 6.30 
pesos to 5.50 pesos per 100 kilos, while the price of linseed 
has declined from 15 pesos to 13.85 pesos, and of oats from 
4.20 pesos to 3.90 pesos. 

The free market value of the peso has not declined appre- 
ciably—doubtless owing to the intervention of the Central 
Bank. 

The volume of Argentine exports in the first half of 1939 
amounted to 6,705,852 tons against 4,228,230 tons in the 
same period of 1938—an increase of 58.6 per cent. Owing to 
smaller prices the value rose only from 712,522,731 pesos to 
802,598,949 pesos—an improvement of no more than 12.6 
per cent. 


July 22nd. 


German Steel 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


UNDER the influence of armaments, steel production in Ger- 
many continued to increase greatly in 1938. The production 
of crude steel reached about 23 million tons (including 
673,000 tons from Austria), and was thus 18 per cent. above 
the 1937 figure and 25 per cent. above 1929. The Four Year 
Plan quota for 1940 was Already attained in 1938, This 
progress in Germany was the more noteworthy because world 
crude steel production last year was 20 per cent. below the 
1937 level. 

_ The export picture is less bright. German exports of roll- 
ing-mill products fell by 25 per cent. in 1938 compared with 
1937. This was partly due to a sagging market, as a result 
of general economic recession, and partly to intensified com- 
petition. New rolling mills have been constructed or enlarged 
in the Northern States of Europe, in Holland and in 
Australia, and these are now competing with the concerns 
associated in the International Crude Steel Export Associa- 
tion; and the agreement between the latter and the American 
Producers was not entirely effective. The Cartel had to agree 
to price reductions in almost all markets. 

Domestic sales of semi-finished products have also in- 
Creased as a result of armaments and the Four Year Plan; 
but here again export business was injured by the falling-off 
of English demand and export prices were appreciably lower 
than in 1937. Total sales of semi-finished goods amounted 
to 1.43 million tons, against 1.19 million tons in 1937, and 
84,800 tons were exported, against 116,700 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. The output of railway overhead construction 
material rose by about 30 per cent. to 1.14 million tons, but 
Only 171,600 tons, against 195,800 tons in 1937, were ex- 
Ported. The prices for heavy railway ties remained un- 
Changed; for light rails they fell. Although new iron-saving 
methods have been introduced in construction generally, 
domestic deliveries of wrought iron remained last year at 
the 1937 level, because a large quantity was needed for forti- 
fication works. prices for wrought iron fell, and 
total output was about 1,000,000 tons, of which 106,800 tons, 
against 140,700 tons in 1937, were exported. 
by he decline in exports of bar iron was more than equalled 

Y §reater domestic demand. Total sales rose from 4.23 
million tons to 4.64 millions, but only 490,000 tons were ex- 
Ported, against 660,000 tons in 1937. 

ae export contracts of the crude sheet metal group de- 
clined as a result of the Far Eastern conflict, because of the 
frection in Sweden, Finland, India and South Africa of 
similar works, and because of the generally uncertain political 
Situation. Domestic demand, however, particularly _ for 
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machinery, boilers, containers and ships, remained as high 
as ever, and total deliveries rose from 1.39 million tons to 
1.72 millions: of this total only 148,800 tons, against 192,800 
in 1937, were exported, and prices fell. Exports of fine sheet 
metals declined by a third, from 125,500 tons in 1937 to 
80,300 last year, but domestic demand was so great that a 
stop had to be put to acceptance of new contracts, and 
total deliveries rose from 1,240,000 tons to 1,280,000 tons. 


Raw Material Stringency 


In the first half of this year German pig iron production 
(including Austria) has risen to 9,830,000 tons, compared 
with 8,960,000 tons in the same period of 1938. The raw 
material situation of the iron industry, however, is still very 
precarious. According to figures issued by the Reich Bureau 
for Business Expansion, between 65-70 per cent. of the iron is 
made from foreign ores, and only about 15 per cent. from 
domestic ores. The rest is derived from scrap. 

Iron ore imports require a yearly sum of Rm. 250-300 
millions in foreign exchange, of which Sweden gets the main 
share. British competition is becoming increasingly strong in 
the Swedish market, especially since Great Britain has been 
using the Thomas process, for which it buys yearly about 
4,000,000 tons of Swedish ore. Research into domestic ores 
in the Salzgitter section, where the Goering works are being 
built, has shown that the mines there contain about 250 
million tons. They would last for about 42 years if they 
were to be used to cover 30 per cent. of the pig iron used 
in Germany, but the percentage is to amount to only 15 at 
present. The prime costs of the Goering works for the pro- 
duction of iron from domestic ores should not be higher than 
the costs of other domestic foundries as long as coal can be 
delivered cheaply. It should be remembered, however, that 
the Goering works are burdened with capital costs four to 
five times higher per production unit than other similar 
undertakings. 


July 24th. 


Crops and Contracts 
in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT ]} 


ALL reports agree that, owing to the continuance of an 
adequate rainfall throughout June, Western Canada is now 
assured of a good wheat crop. Optimists expect that results 
may even equal the record of 1928, when the total yield was 
544 million bushels. In practically every section of the prairie 
wheat belt moisture conditions are far better than in any 
summer of this decade. Saskatchewan has received since seed- 
ing began 50 per cent. more moisture than in the average 
year. Moreover, the abnormal wetness has effectively held in 
check the annual plague of grasshoppers and other pests. 
On June 28th the Searle Grain Co. of Winnipeg placed the 
condition of the wheat crop of the three prairie provinces at 
123 (base=100 for the average year) compared with 86 at 
the same date in 1938. The harvest promises to be late. A 
large proportion of the Western wheat acreage is planted this 
year with Thatcher and other rust-resistant types, and the 
danger of damage by rust on the scale on which it has 
occurred in previous wet years is therefore small. The ex- 
pectation of a large crop has led to the re-opening of several 
bundred country elevators which had been closed down 
during the lean years. All that is necessary now to assure a 
bumper crop is warm weather accompanied by good showers 
at intervals. The favourable crop news had a depressing effect 
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upon wheat prices in Winnipeg, and a week ago new seasonal 
lows were reached when the July “future” dropped to 583 
cents per bushel, but disturbing news from Europe in the past 
week has brought prices up again. 


Arms Contracts 


There is considerable dissatisfaction in manufacturing 
circles that Canadian firms have not secured a larger number 
of contracts for armaments from the British Government. 
Apart from the contracts placed for aeroplanes, with which 
progress so far has been disappointingly slow, only a few 
orders for shells and some forms of equipment have been 
received. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has attri- 
buted a large proportion of the blame to the failure of the 
King Ministry to give any assistance towards the securing of 
armaments orders from Britain. Recently this body addressed 
a letter to the Premier suggesting that a delegation of Cana- 
dian manufacturers should proceed to London with the back- 
ing of the Canadian Government to explore the situation. 

Following a conference at Ottawa between a deputation 
from the C.M.A. and a sub-committee of the Cabinet, Mr 
King issued a statement to the effect that his Government was 
both willing and anxious that Canadian industries should 
obtain armament orders from Britain, but that they must deal 
direct with the British Government. He declared that, if the 
manufacturers nevertheless decided to send a mission to 
London, it would have the blessing of his Government. A 
mission will probably be sent. In view of recent signs of 
greater interest by the British Government in the possibili- 
ties of Canada, such a visit would have considerable import- 
ance. It is understood that orders from the British Govern- 
ment for processed aluminium products are behind the 
recently announced programme of plant extension by the 
Aluminium Company of Canada, and will contribute appre- 
ciably to the capital cost of the extensions. The programme, 
which will cost $7 millions, includes a completely new plant 
at Kingston, Ontario. 


June 20th. 


Denmark’s Balance Sheet 


[FROM OUR DANISH CORRESPONDENT] 


A RECENT official survey discloses the balance on capital 
account between Denmark and foreign countries at the end 
of 1938. In the course of that year two important loans were 
raised abroad: one in Sweden by the Government for 30 
million Swedish kroner; and one in Holland by the munici- 
pality of Copenhagen for 8 million Dutch guilders. Below is 
given the last three years’ estimate of the capital balance. 
When comparisons are made it has to be remembered that 
fluctuations are constantly taking place in the various rates 
of exchanges, and in 1938 the fall in the gold value of the 
pound resulted in a corresponding drop of about 6 per cent. 
in the gold value of the Danish krone, and this drop has to 
2 a extent influenced the position. The figures are as 
ollows : — 


Capital balance between Denmark and foreign countries 


1936 1057 i 
Liabilities (In million OP 
Danish bonds abroad .................cccc005 756 768 785 
Mortgage Bank of Denmark and other 
State institutions .......................0005 145 170 176 
Municipalities’ consolidated debts ...... 395 390 422 
Credit Association bonds and other mort- 
gage bonds abroad ....................005 130 125 120 
Other Danish securities abroad ............ 210 195 190 
Other consolidated debt ..................005 30 30 35 
mts IIR iran ccidisiicteckeciidssdcdo cies 399 394 404 
Total debt ............ccccccccccceeceees 2,065 2,072 2,132 
Foreign securities in Danish possession... 310 315 315 
Other long-term credits outstanding ...... 35 35 35 
PREETI cctditsnbisiabninenniconeces 366 467 584 
Total credits ..............cccccccceeees 711 817 934 
Net indebtedness .........cccccccececseee 1,354 1,255 1,198 


The net indebtedness has thus dropped from 1 million 
kroner to 1,198 million kroner. - 


July Sth. 


July 29. 1939 
Unrest and Activity in 
Palestine 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN JERUSALEM] 


IT is just Over three years since the Arab riots in Palestine 
began. This seems am appropriate occasion to attempt to 
assess the influence of the disturbances on the econom 
life of the Holy Land, or at least on its Jewish section 7 
There is no need, nor indeed is it possible, to belittle the 
damage that has been done. But the following figures—mostly 
unpublished hitherto—go far to show the astonishing 
resilience of Jewish economy in Palestine. To take agriculture 
first. In 1936 there existed 197 agricultural settlements with 
about 94,000 inhabitants. In the last three years (that is 
from April, 1936-December, 1938) 36 new settlement 
have been founded, and the 233 settlements now in existence 
muster a population of 125,000 souls, with an increase in 
cultivated acreage of about a quarter. Nor have the Jews 
alone benefited. The Arab population has been able to tum 
this development to account. Citrus exports have risen from 
5.9 million cases in 1935-36 to 15 million in 1938-39, and 
(according to reliable estimates) the Jewish share of total 
exports has remained unchanged. At most it has risen by 
only 6-8 per cent., which means that the Arabs have 
undoubtedly gained from this increase in trade. 
Building, too, shows that Jewish efforts have not been 
abandoned during the disturbances. In the four biggest 
cities the following area of new buildings was authorised :— 
(In square metres) 


Monthly average: Tel-Aviv Jaffa Jerusalem Haifa 


BOSS  covcccescese 37,392 16,152 15,200 32,473 
a 21,769 5,330 11,716 23,572 
BOST  cccccccveces 15,062 2,983 12,288 17,782 
BPSD cccocccnsees 12,583 1,405 6,694 7,843 


Tel-Aviv is an entirely Jewish city, Jaffa one with an over- 
whelming Arab majority; and Haifa has lagged behind in 
the last year in spite of its international business importance 
and the special incentive arising out of its character as 
a naval port. 

It is possible to review the Jewish community more 
directly. The Jewish authorities have taken several censuses. 


According to these, the following changes took place between 


1930 and 1937:— 


1930 1937 
No. of Jewish undertakings ... 6,100 13,800 
No. of persons employed ...... 19,000 53,400 

£P £P 
CNN t ebaciectncsicctcdecctineeds 4.3 millions 21.14 millions 
DUBRGVEE Si ciccccvedsecstadsiesss 11.8 millions 32.55 millions 


And the large new investments of 1935-37 have so far 
influenced turnover only partially. During the three years 
of unrest (1936, 1937, 1938) estimated new investments 
the Jewish sector amounted to about {P17} millions, of 
which about 50 per cent. went into buildings, etc., and 
about 25 per cent. into agriculture and land. During the 
same period the revenues of the Jewish National Funds 
(Jewish National Fund, Palestine Foundation Fund, etc.) 
totalled about £P5} millions, of which nearly a million was 
during the last six months of 1938. aa 
The influx of Jewish capital is coupled with immigration. 
But the growth of the Arab population has been no less 
important than the influx of Jewish immigrants. Figures 
compiled by the Government Office of Statistics of the 


i 


settled population at the beginning and the end of the period 


under review give the following picture :— 


Moslems Jews Grand Total 
End of 1935 ......... 770,000 355,000 1,242,000 
End of 1938 ......... 834,000 411,000 1,354,000 
The growth of Arab population in these years was about 
equal to Jewish immigration. 


The net capital influx itself can only be roughly estimated. 
most reliable calculation at hand places it at about 
three years, and this estimate 
some extent by the trade and 

there has been a rising demand for goods 
. ing to official statistics, 0 
1938 about 19 per cent. of total imports were military stores, 
and many local industries have been occupied extensively 
for mili year the share of the building 
ili was valued at about 
£P400,000, and other trades—such as canning, breweries 

and foundries—have been working for the armed forces. 
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Letter to the Editor 


England and Eastern Europe 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir, —Your article of July 8th on “ England and Eastern 
Europe” represents a clear and, I must say, convincing 
account of an opinion which seems to have gained wide 
currency in England to-day. My purpose in writing in reply 
to it is to draw attention to what in my opinion is the 
tragedy of present-day British policy which you have epi- 
tomised by reference to Mr Churchill’s comment that “an 
Anglo-Russian agreement presents the best chance of avoid- 
ing a war and the virtual certainty of winning it if it cannot 
be avoided.” Indeed, I would like to replace Mr Churchill’s 
contention with the assertion that a Russian alliance would 
go a long way towards making a conflict inevitable, while 
its existence would render victory at best problematical. 

It is almost forgotten that the pattern of European aili- 
ances to-day bears to an increasing extent the character of 
that formidable alignment of the Powers at the time when 
the world drifted into chaos in 1914. The Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1907, originally designed to normalise rela- 
tions on the Indian frontier and in Persia, developed into 
an instrument for resisting German aims in south-eastern 
Europe, soured by the embitterment of the relations of both 
Powers with Austria-Hungary after 1908. France hoped for 
security against Germany through the Entente Cordiale. Ger- 
man talk of encirclement was at that time spoken of in Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg as a “ myth,” while the meeting of 
King Edward and the Russian Czar at Reval in 1908 led the 
Kaiser to comment on the former’s policy with the words: 
“He wants war, only another is to wage it, and I am to 
begin it, so that he doesn’t get the odium.” To-day many 
Germans are feeling the same about our Government in 
spite of reiterated assurances that none of the present 
treaties will enter into force in the absence of aggression. 

Wars are waged because Governments and peoples are 


prepared to appeal in the last resort to the arbitrament of 
war. There is no doubt that all Governments and peoples, 
including the German, are far more reluctant to-day than in 
1914 to resort to this desperate expedient. Yet the present 
is the more dangerous because we have for twenty years 
failed to realise the implications of the severance of the 
nations into the “ haves ” and “ have-nots.” It is strange that 
we have learned so little from history that is still memory to 
many as to repeat within the same century the mistake of 
seeking security against Germany in an alliance between the 
nations to her east and her west. 

‘rhe present dangerous inflammation of British public 
opinion dates from the brutal annihilation of the Republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Yet we forget that there was a French mili- 
tary mission in Prague which directed the building of the 
line of forts on the Northern Czecho-Slovak frontier. We have 
forgotten the phrase which was so often heard in England 
only a year ago, that “the real defence of Britain is in 
Bohemia.” We ignore the abortive French attempt to encircle 
Germany through the Franco-Czecho-Slovak, the Czecho- 
Slovak-Russian, the France-Soviet and the Franco-Polish 
alliances. In other words, we ignore the Franco-British share 
in the responsibility for the tragedy of the Czechs. 

Ignorance of Germany and of the problems of eastern 
Europe has led to ignorance of the extreme dangers of the 
policy of the Peace Front. Ugly though we feel the idea of 
German ascendancy in eastern Europe to be, we prefer to 
forget the lessons of the past and to place our faith in policies 
whose consequences may well be far more desperate, not only 
for the peoples we hope to protect but for Germany and 
ourselves. And because our face is set in the direction of 
“security ” through hostile alliances, we have given up the 
task of exploring patiently the real thoughts and aspirations 
of the German people or of attempting diagnosis of the 
fell disease which holds Europe in its grip. 


Society of Friends, J. ROGER CARTER. 
Berlin. 
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Books and Publications 


Shorter Notices 


“British Far Eastern Policy.” Information Department 
Paper No. 24 of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Oxford University Press. 53 pages, 2 maps. 
Price, 1s. 

Mr G. F. Hubbard, writing under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, has produced a study 
of British policy in the Far East that is as valuable as it is 
brief and to the point. He summarises the main trends since 
the establishment of official contact between Great Britain and 
China in 1834, and brings the story right up to date with 
a reference to the Singapore military conference of the 
British and French Far Eastern commands last month. It is 
of some comfort to Western readers to see set down in such 
manageable compass the essential difference between the 
old regime of commercial, but not exclusive, intervention by 
the Western Powers in the affairs of China, and the new 
regime of exclusive control which it is the aim of the 
Japanese to establish. Mr Hubbard bears witness to the con- 
tinuity of British foreign policy, and sketches the way in 
which that policy has been modified to changing circum- 
stances but never fundamentally altered. He has wisely in- 
cluded as appendices extracts from several important docu- 
ments; among these is included the correspondence in The 
Times newspaper which cleared the British Foreign Office 
of the implication of having refused to co-operate with 
Mr Stimson early in 1932. 


“The Plough-up Policy and Ley Farming.” By Sir George 
Stapledon. London. Faber and Faber. 169 pages. 
2s. 6d. net. 


This book provides a farmers’ guide to ploughing up grass 
land. When to plough, bow to cultivate, what seeds to sow, 
these and other matters are explained by Sir George Staple- 
don, the pioneer in the cause for better cultivation of grass- 
lands. 


“The Agricultural Register 1938-39.” Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 359 pages. 5s. 


The newest issue of this most valuable reference book fol- 
lows the lines of previous volumes. It summarises the year’s 
events in agriculture, legislation and marketing, import regu- 
lation and supplies and prices of farm products and require- 
ments. It is sad to learn that the continuation of this annual 
is doubtful, but it is to be hoped that larger sales of this 
year’s Register will ensure the appearance of future issues. 


Books Received 


Revolutions and Dictatorships. _ By Hans Kohn. (London) 
H. Milford. 437 pages. 15s. net. 


L’Argicoltura Italiana e¢ Pautarchia. By A. Mareschalchi. 
(Turin) Giulio Einaudi, Editore. 140 pages. L.12. 


Studies in Early French Taxation. By J. R. Strayer and C. H. 
Taylor. (London) H. Milford. 200 pages. 6s. 6d. net. 


Europe Overseas. By S. J. B. Whybrow and -H. E. Edwards. 
(London) J. M. Dent and Sons. 180 pages. Ss. a ' 


Man’s Estate. By A. M. Bingham. (London) Allen and Unwi 
480 pages. 12s. 6d. net. , at 


Six Years of Hitler. By G. Warburg. (London 
Unwin. 317 pages. 7s. 6d. a ¢ ) Allen and 


Income Tax in the Napoleonic Wars. By A. Hope- 
(London) Cambridge University Press. 145 pieet fn ea. 
net. 


Oil and Petroleum Year Book, 1939. Compiled and publi 
by Walter E. Skinner. (London) 416 pages. 10s a one 
The 1939 issue of this expert work of reference will be 
appreciated no less than its by investors. In 
addition to information about 850 separate companies, the 
book contains useful lists and tables relating to the oil 
industry in general. 


La Planification Soviétique. By C. Bettelheim. i 
Rivitre & Cie. 335 pages. 45 frs. on ae 


Insurance Shares as an Investment, 1939. Compiled and edited 
T. Wheelock. (London) P. W. Cooper & Co. 11 King 
Street, Cheapside, E.C.2. 85 pages. 5s. net. 
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The Glut 


HEAT is now changing hands in Liverpool at the 

lowest price ever recorded since futures trading was 
established there in 1883; its price in a free market (as little 
as 3s. 43d. per 100 Ibs. was accepted last Tuesday for July 
futures) is now barely one-third of what it was two years 
ago. This unprecedented slump is causing no little anxiety 
in the great wheat exporting countries. What are its 
causes, and how can the problem be solved? 

The two diagrams accompanying this article provide a 
clue to the answers to both questions. The first diagram 
shows changes in the world’s area sown to wheat 
(excluding the U.S.S.R., China, Iran and Iraq), together 
with production and the yield per acre during the past 
ten years; the second shows variations in the world’s 
carry-over at the end of the season and in the United 
Kingdom import price averaged over each wheat year 
ended in July. With the exception of the index of prices, 
which has been calculated from the monthly trade returns, 
the figures are based. on the estimates of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 

As the first diagram clearly shows, the prime cause of 
the instability of wheat prices is to be found in the annual 
fluctuations in the yield per acre. Man can control the area 
sown to wheat, but he cannot yet influence the weather, 
which largely determines the yield per acre and, hence, 
the size of the world’s crop. The abnormally low yields per 
acre in 1934-36, by lifting prices, encouraged the exten- 
sion of the total area sown to wheat. A year or two of 
normal yields, which has to be expected sooner or later, 
was therefore bound to upset the market and lead to 
another wheat crisis. Indeed, between 1936 and 1938 the 
yield per acre sown rose by 21.9 per cent., from 12.8 
bushels to 15.6 bushels. Small changes in the supply of 
wheat have large reactions on prices, since the volume of 
demand is very insensitive, at least in the short run, to 
changes in price. Even if there had been no increase in the 
total area under cultivation after 1936, the resulting in- 
crease in production would have been big enough to under- 


of Wheat 


mine prices on the free market. The second diagram shows 
that the world’s carry-over at the end of the 1938-39 
season is expected to be as high as five years ago. And 
when reports pointed to another heavy crop in 1939-40, 
the bottom seemed to drop out of the market. The ultimate 
size of the new crop is of course still unknown, but it is 
unlikely to yield as much as last year’s. Production in the 
United States, for example, is expected to be 275 million 
bushels smaller than last year, while Canada’s harvest is 
estimated to yield 100 million bushels more. Reliable 
estimates from the other major producing countries, 
especially from Argentina and Australia, are not yet 
available, but, in the view of The Corn Trade News, yields 
in Europe are expected to be lower than last year. 

There is a second factor on the supply side which has 
aggravated the wheat problem in _ recent years. 
The Governments of the chief importing countries 
have encouraged the extension of the area under wheat by 
means Of subsidies while those in the great exporting 
countries have, under political pressure, made deficiency 
payments to their farmers in years of low prices to prevent 
their impoverishment. This action has tended to hinder a 
reduction in the world’s area sown to wheat in times of 
falling prices. Thus, between 1927 and 1935, when the 
area sown to wheat in the exporting countries fluctuated 
between 199 and 206 million acres, it was increased from 
60.5 to 67.1 million acres in the importing countries. 
Between 1935 and 1938, under the influence of higher 
prices, the area under wheat in the exporting countries 
rose from 200.9 to 223.7 million acres, but declined from 
67.1 to 65.0 million acres in the importing countries. 

This is, in a true sense, the fundamental cause of the 
wheat crisis. The world has extended its wheat fields 
until, in a year of normal yield, it is growing more than 
it will buy at a price sufficient to cover the cost of pro- 
duction. But though the rise in the wheat acreage is the 
more fundamental and long-term cause of the present 
situation, the immediate circumstances of any one year 





CHART I 
The World’s Wheat Area, Production and Yield per Acre. 
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are more likely to be inf.aenced by the yield per acre than 
by the acreage. Thus, in 1936-37 and in 1937-38 the 
average import price of wheat in this country was almost 
as high as before the Great Depression. If the area under 
cultivation had not then been appreciably larger than 
ten years earlier, there might have been a scarcity of 
wheat. : 

If any attempt were made to put the wheat industry 
on a satisfactory basis, it would consequently have to move 
along two lines. In the first place, the world acreage 
sown to wheat would have to be limited to the figure which, 
given a normal yield, would just supply the demand at a 
price no higher than would remunerate the producer. For 
political and strategic reasons, it is highly unlikely that the 
wheat importing countries could be persuaded to reverse 
their present policies of encouraging wheat production. 
But if they would not reduce their present acreage, they 
might be persuaded not to permit any further increases. 
To ask, for example, for the abandonment of the British 
guaranteed-price system would be politically unrealistic ; 
but it is wholly reasonable to suggest that the new agitation 
for a further increase in the guaranteed price, which would 
further stimulate production, should be rejected. 

Secondly, if the total acreage could be fixed at the 
appropriate figure, arrangements would have to be made 
to secure that the amount of wheat marketed in any year 
should be approximately equal to the average (say the 
ten-year average) yield on the standard acreage. In bumper 
crop years the surplus would go into stock ; in low-yield 
years the deficit would be drawn out of stock. And since 
the maintenance of these stocks would be for the benefit 
of consumers and producers alike, the costs involved should 
be shared between importing and exporting countries. In 
particular, there is every reason of self-interest for Great 
Britain to hold considerably higher stocks of wheat in this 
country than has hitherto been usual. 

This is the barest outline of the possible shape that an 
international wheat control scheme could take if any pros- 
pect were to appear of securing the agreement of the large 
number of countries involved. Obviously there would be 
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very difficult technical problems to be solved. Yield per 
acre, to quote only one example, varies not only from 
year to year but from country to country. To limit the sales 
of a country where cultivation is intensive and yields high 
by calculating its quota on the basis of the world-wide 
average yield, would be most unjust. Countries must be 
allowed to apply their own yield figures. Moreover, pro- 
vision must be made for developments in the technique of 
production.. But these technical difficulties do not at first 
sight appear to be greater than those that have been 
surmounted in the case of other control schemes. 

Mention of other control schemes, however, raises the 
largest hazard in the way of a wheat control scheme. 
Would it be in the general interest? Many—perhaps most 
—of the earlier commodity control schemes were merely 
devices to raise prices at the expense of the consumer. 
The latter-day schemes have followed a more moderate 
course, though whether that is due to a fuller realisation 
of the factors involved or merely to lack of opportunity it 
is difficult to say. The whole notion of commodity control 
is hardly yet out of probation, and to apply it to wheat 
might savour of a gamble with the traditional staff of life. 
On the other side, it can be urged that the case of wheat 
seems to be designed by Nature for control. Inflexible 
demand on the one hand and a production which cannot 
by any means be prevented from the widest fluctuations, 
on the other, are a challenge to human powers of organisa- 
tion. The political difficulties of restricting the production 
of grain in any country are sufficient guarantee that the 
consumer would not be fleeced. On a balance of considera- 
tions, it would appear that an attempt to construct the 
framework of international control would do more good 
than harm. And there is no reason why the attempt should 
be confined to the producing countries alone. 

Some of the leading exporting countries are known to 
be in favour of a co-ordinated effort to restore order to the 
wheat industry, and the possibility of convening a world 
wheat conference is now being canvassed. It is to be hoped 
that the low level to which prices have fallen will act as an 
inducement to co-operation. 


New Zealand’s Refunding 


ITH the opening on Thursday this week of the lists 
for £16 millions of 33 per cent. New Zealand stock, 
1939-44, Mr Nash’s mission to this country has reached a 
successful conclusion. After several weeks of discussion, the 
New Zealand Finance Minister has obtained a £5 million 
credit for defence purposes; an export credit for £4 
millions; and the conversion of the £17,172,191 of 34 per 
cent. stock which is due for repayment on January 1st next 
year. New Zealand may have asked for more; indeed, trade 
credits of £10 millions, with additional sums for the 
development of secondary industries, appear to have been 
contemplated by the mission. But her Government can 
hardly be dissatisfied with what has been obtained to assist 
her over a time of pressing need. 

There is little to add to the summary of the two credits, 
which was given on page 173 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist. The defence credits will not, presumably, be 
called upon extensively in the near future, while the export 
credits, in Mr Nash’s view, should tide the Dominion over 
the current year. For the future, it appears that the British 
Government has agreed to renew the credit facilities, if 
necessary, for a further period, but the full total is appa- 
rently needed to cover import licences granted to New 
Zealand importers for the second half of this year. It is 
plain, indeed, that without assistance on this scale—which 
itself is just adequate rather than lavish—New Zealand’s 
sterling funds would have been in danger of exhaustion by 
the end of this year. It is estimated that the current total 
of her London funds is £12 millions; in view of the cus- 
tomary heavy import demands in the second half of the 
calendar year, and of the necessity to provide approxi- 
mately £10 millions annually for debt service, New Zea- 


land’s sterling resources now stand at a critically low level. 
The arrangement of credits was an essential, but not the 
most difficult, part of Mr Nash’s negotiations. For months 
past investors have shown growing concern regarding the 
prospects of a successful refunding of next year’s large 
maturity. Since the 5 per cent. loan of 1946 stood as low 
as 94 at one time this year, while long-term rates 00 
New Zealand issues were running well over the 5 per cent. 
level, it was clear that refunding could only be achieved 
by one of two methods—a British Treasury guarantee 
or an “ultra short” bond issue. The first alternative 
was ruled out at an early stage; hence the second 
alternative has been adopted, but in distinctly unusual form. 
The new loan, which has not been underwritten, is for 
£16 millions, since £1,172,191 of the existing loan is to be 
repaid from accumulated sinking funds. The absence of 
underwriting is in itself a commentary on the state of New 
Zealand’s credit in the London market. In fact, the con- 
version loan could only be issued under the tutelage of the 
Bank of England itself. Mr Nash may regard the refunding 
of the existing 34 per cent. loan at the same nominal rate 
of interest as a useful achievement; doubtless it will make 
the stiff—though by no means harsh—conditions attaching 
to sinking fund provisions the more palatable to his col- 
leagues in the New Zealand Government. The latter has 
undertaken to provide for the redemption of the stock — 
cient sterling to repay £2 millions of the issue in 1940 
i a om . Tite te J 7 1, 1945 De tis bes 
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half-yearly application of the sinking funds, is just ov‘ 
three years. It would be difficult to find a precedent for 
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redemption by sinking fund of so large an issue in so short 
a period as five years. = s 

Such sinking fund provisions may seem draconian, but 
it would have been impossible, for two reasons, to grant 
New Zealand a loan running for a longer term—say, up to 
a decade. In the first place, the rate of interest would 
necessarily have been higher, and possibly prohibitive. 
Secondly, the repayment time-table of New Zealand’s ex- 
isting obligations is already full for the only relevant period, 
between 1944 and 1949, Without including optionally 
redeemable stocks (which at present prices could not be 
converted at the earliest date) there are no fewer than six 
issues, repayable at fixed dates in this period, for a nominal 
amount of as much as £56,185,763. At present, these issues, 
on which interest ranges between 3 per cent. and 5 per 
cent., stand well below par. It is not too early for New 
Zealand to begin to consider these future obligations. 

Cash applications at £99 per cent. and conversion appli- 
cations (which will receive £1 per cent. cash payment) 
will be open until August Sth—immediately before the 
Bank Holiday. Although calls are payable £5 per cent. on 
application, £44 per cent. on August 15th and £50 on 
September 15th (the latter date, incidentally, may have 
some bearing on the timing of defence borrowing), the new 
stock will carry a full half-year’s interest on January 1, 
1940. Making allowance for this factor, and for the short 
average life, the stock offers a redemption yield of 
{£3 19s. 11d. per cent. gross. Direct comparison with 
existing stocks is difficult, but (British) Conversion 44 per 
cent. offers a redemption yield of £2 5s. 8d. per cent., 
assuming redemption next year, while five- and seven-year 
stocks like Conversion 24 per cent. and National Defence 
24 per cent. offer redemption yields of £3 2s. and 
{2 19s. 3d. per cent. respectively. Possibly the nearest 
comparison in the Dominion list is Australia 2} per cent. 
stock, redeemable 1941-43. This stock now stands at 94, 
and its redemption yield taken to the latest date, is exactly 
£5 per cent. gross. 

None of these comparisons can be pressed. The new loan 
is not a British Treasury obligation; nor are the circum- 
stances of New Zealand and Australia parallel. But they 
do at least suggest that New Zealand should not be dis- 
satisfied with her bargain, for the new rate on the conver- 
sion stock is appreciably lower than had been generally 
estimated. It may be assumed that the authorities in 
London will ensure that full subscription, either by con- 
version or cash applications, will be obtained for the loan, 
and that large holders of the existing 34 per cent. stock 
have been approached with a view to conversion. 

In effect, the new loan will give New Zealand an oppor- 
tunity to spread the repayment of the existing loan by 
deferred instalments over the next five years, instead of a 
single date next year, which would have proved beyond her 
Present capacity. That concession imposes upon the 
Dominion the corresponding responsibility of tightening 
her belt to provide the large sinking fund instalments as 
they fall due. But it is a concession which imperial interests 
clearly demanded; the possibility of default would have 
been anathema both to New Zealand’s creditors and to her 
citizens, 

The way has,, in fact, been cleared for a material 
strengthening of New Zealand’s financial position. The 
necessity for the maintenance of import control has been 
recognised in this country; and the New Zealand mission 
has undertaken to relax the restrictions whenever possible. 
At the moment, however, the need is to make import 
restrictions really effective—indeed, it can hardly be said 
that they will become effective until 1940, in view of the 
extensive forestalling which has already occurred, and of 
the Government’s liberal granting of import licences for 
the remainder of this year to encourage secondary indus- 
tries. These are luxuries which New Zealand cannot, at 
the moment, afford, quite apart from their questionable 
conomic justification in the long run. Including provision 
for the new loan, the Dominion must find sterling exchange 
of between £12 and £134 millions, approximately, to cover 
her debt service. The export surplus for 1938, however, 
Was £NZ9,477,000, and for the first half of this year 
£NZ8,595,000, compared with £NZ10,198,000 for the 
first half of 1938. Provided that a substantial reduction in 
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imports is effected next year, as was originally intended this 
year, a satisfactory surplus should be obtained. Obviously, 
a corresponding expansion of exports would be preferable, 
but world prices and British agricultural policy make it a 
slender hope at the moment. 

Subscribers to the new loan will have options to convert 
the stock during the periods June Sth to 20th and Decem- 
ber Sth to 20th in each year from 1940 into equal parts of 
34 per cent. stock, 1949-54, and 34 per cent. stock, 
1955-60. The value of these options cannot be established 
at this stage; rates of conversion will be published from 
time to time, and in any event their attractiveness will 
depend upon New Zealand’s success in rectifying her 
present financial weakness. With the successful conversion 
of next year’s maturity now virtually assured, this oppor- 
tunity has been presented to New Zealand. In proportion 
as it is seized, the burden of the new loan will be reduced 
by voluntary conversions into the longer-dated options by 
investors. 

The opportunity, however, has been associated with a 
tacit warning. The days have passed when a self-governing 
Dominion could be dragooned, and the close Imperial ties 
between this country and New Zealand would themselves 
rule out any suggestions of that type. But the mission must 
be aware of the definite views which prevail in London 
regarding the dangers of New Zealand’s financial policy. 
They stop well short of the point of interference in the 
Dominion’s internal affairs, but they are closely concerned 
with the position of her external finances. It is now for 
Mr Savage’s Government to associate internal policy with 
the economic facts of a larger world. New Zealand, least 
of all countries, can afford a policy of economic self-suffi- 
ciency and a level of internal costs divorced from her 
trading position. But if these points have received scant 
emphasis by the New Zealand Government during the past 
year or two, it is not for any want of fundamental honesty 
on the part of the New Zealand people. The way is now 
open to the Dominion to restore her credit to its traditional 
high level. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS—FOR INFORMATION ONLY 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 
£31% CONVERSION STOCK, 1939-1945 


Q / 
Interest payable Half-yearly at the Bank of England on the {st January and the 1st July 
ISSUE OF £16,000,000 STOCK 


Authorised to be raised under the New Zealand Loans Act, 1932 














A first payment of £1: 15s. per £100 Stock, being a full six-months’ interest, will be made on 
the ist January, 1940 


The Government of New Zealand have observed the conditions cribed under tion of the Stock by making available in London out of funds accruing 4 
the Colonial San Aen 1900, as notified in the “ London Gazette” of the exports from the Dominion or otherwise sufficient sterling to repay by inka 
14th December, 1900, and Trustees may invest in this Stock under the powers of the as set out below the whole of this issue by Ist January, 1945 :— 

Trustee Act, 1925, ae to the provisions of Section 7 of that Act and unless 








expressly forbs a ous evoaning the Trust. In the Year ending 31st December, 1940 neennia 

oa 1941 3,500,000 

Tue GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF tHe BANK OF ENGLAND give » ” % 1943 Soscme 

notice that, on behalf of the Agents appointed for raising and managing Loans ” ” ” 1944 <conen 

under the New Zealand Loans Act, 1932, they are authorised to receive applica- 4 » - ” ese eee 200,000 
tions for the above Stock. on nt nano webs — ew by two equal payments in cach year 
Holders of New Zealand Government £3 r Cent. Stock, 1940, 30th » respectively, commencing 
which is due to be repaid on the Ist January, 940, may surrender their ~ pant SOS oo —— will spel gang ot ad the somunel mount 
holdings in sums of £100 and receive in exchange for each £100 Stock f. oe ; Convert — tage ds Half-yearl ow in the half-year to 
surrendered, £100 New Zealand Government £3} per Cent. Conversion . Peed @s conversions of undrawn Teeth on partial a aw 
—— 1939-1945, together with a Cash Payment at the rate of £1 per of Seeck axe i ion the onal set out below but so that such sce 


reductions will not affect the proportion of outstanding Stock to be redeemed j 
Cash applications will be accepted in accordance with the terms set any half-year, nor the répayment of the whole of the Stock by the Ist fonian, 
out herein to an amount sufficient to make up with the Stock issued in 1945. 


conversion the above total of £16,000,000 New Zealand Government “4 ¥ 
£3 per Cent. Conversion Stock, 1939-1945. ee ae ot daa tne nn 
The proceeds of Cash applications will be lied towards the redemption drawn in accordance with the above visions, have the option of 
at par on the Ist January, 1940, of New Seckendl Government £312 per converting such Stock in sums of £100 as to one half into New Zealand 
Stock, 1940, which has not been converted. png ae £34 per nant B32 per oe meeek Meaaee ane half into 
: ew Zealand vernment per Cent. - » at rates to 
Li pie ~ ln tere eer heer enenerenarereedneres oar from time to time. hey , | 
The Stock will be convertible in due course into Stock Certificates to Bearer of New Zealand Government reserve the right on, or at any time after, the 
the denominations of £100, £500, and £1,000, with Coupons attached, without 1#t July, 1981, on giving not less than three morehs', notice to redeem at pars 
Se si es less than the nominal amount of £1,000,000 sterling at any one time. 
. t redeemed by purchases at or under par exclusive of accrued . ti 
mere or by hal yearly rawings tpn sums of {10h commencing It Tuy BY AC fend 41 Vit. Ch, ahe revenues of the Dominion of New Zu 
— dated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty's 
‘ The aw Resend Covers guassans 00 om ender <6 the Dosumer Geased Treasury are neither directly nor indirectly liable or responsible for the payment 
in Council dated the 21st July,1939, have undertaken to provide for the redemp- of the Stock or of the interest thereon, or for any matter relating thereto. 


CASH APPLICATIONS 
PRICE OF ISSUE £99 PER CENT. 


Wis PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
On Application ... pe “ oti pes 5: — per Cent. 
On Tuesday, 15th August, 1939 ove 


On Friday, 15th September, 1939 ... _... 50: - 





» 


33 


99: — per Cent. 


Copies of the Full Prospectus, on the terms of which alone Applications Office of the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415, Strand, London, 
pil be rescved, and Application Forms may be. obtained, at the Bank et W.C2. RS 

or at any : h- 
of Mullens & Co. 13 - Lend . Bont The Lists of Conversion and A will be opened fort 
Slew Mockund Gieaciialiees op des thasetan al Geral the Bak ot with, and will be closed on Saturday, 5th August, 1939. 
1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4; of Messrs. J. & A. i »> » BANK OF 
London, E.C.2; at any Stock Exchange in the Unhed Knoles; caren 26th me 


Stocks for War 


THE table appended to the article with the above title in The Economist last week contained a typographical error 
which made the figures of stocks incorrect. The corrected table is printed in full below: — 


CONSUMPTION AND Srocxs mn U.K. 
(In thousands of tons.) 




















| Stocks 
1937 | 1938 193 
D . . D F SN 
Amounts at given date 
S 6,986 | Port 287 320 | 46 
: 2,754 ” ee 95 4 
. 1,897 = - 41 33 
1,630 * hd ts oT 
c 2,302 Inbond | Endjune| 425 = | = 
8 eee eee oe -- | ra 
s 511 re re 28 | 28 
ote ee) g | BS 
c and canal — ‘| a | ss 
$ : Be Warehouses | Mid July 193 243 ~ 
s 11,730 : a 85 
c 95 107 | Public warehouses) End May 66 il 8 
Tin (4) SOCCER ER HERSCE TESST SESE EEOC ESEe Cc 21 91 26 18 Stocks and End May 3 6 12 
Copper (4) STOPS OTE OE OE SOE SESE ES ESSES Cc 270 100 335 eating End June 19 36 30 
Speher (4) SOC SRE ER SOS T ERSTE EEE TEKS — e 
IOI  ssacnihestascstpaeenen ctachatianl € 3 = , » ” * 3 2 
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Finance and Banking 


More Bills, Lower Rates.—The discount market 
persists in its paradoxical behaviour of lowering the bill rate 
in the face both of an actual and of a prospective increase 
in Treasury bills much above the normal seasonal 
rhythm. Last Friday it was announced that the bills to 
be offered this week would be £10,000,000 in excess of 
the corresponding maturities. At this time last year 
Treasury bill issues were running at £5,000,000 below 
maturities. Quite apart from this unescapable reality in 
the situation the market has this week been provided by 
Mr J. M. Keynes with visions of such an abundance of 
Treasury bills as to gorge the banking system with 
liquidity and so, faute de mieux, ensure the due absorp- 
tion of the re-armament loans when these appear—long, of 
course, after the money has been spent. And yet the 
Treasury bills issued last Friday went about 1s. per cent. 
lower at 14s. 8d. per cent. and the trend of open market 
rates this week has been correspondingly weaker. One of 
the reasons for the pressure on bill rates has been the 
exceptional activity of the official buyer. On every day 
of the week the broker who normally acts for the 
authorities has been a buyer of mixed parcels of Septem- 
ber and October bills at a rate of 21/32 per cent. Some 
of these purchases have been on account of the Bank of 
England and are reflected in the further increase of 
£1.4 millions in Government securities shown by the 
latest Bank return. It is customary for the Bank to increase 
its holdings of securities at this time of the year in order 
to offset the effect of the expanding note circulation on 
the volume of bank cash. This year the need for such 
neutralisation has been somewhat enhanced by the main- 
ra % public deposits at the Bank at an unusually 

eve 


* * * 


Public Departments’ Policy.—These operations 
do not anything like account for the activities of the 

special buyer,” and it is clear that most of his pur- 
chases have been for account of public departments. 
The current surplus of such “departments” as the 
Unemployment Fund is now running at sizeable figures. 
In the normal course it would be making its way to the 
gilt-edged market for investment in the appropriate type 
of security. The experience of the markets concerned, how- 
ever, does not suggest that this practice-is being followed. 
The departments in question are, it would seem, investing 
their current surpluses in bills. The arguments for such 
a course are self-evident. By keeping liquid these depart- 
ments place themselves in the best tactical position to 
offer their help to the medium or long-term defence loan 
— will “at the appropriate time.” Further, 
by taking tender rather than tap bills and thus directly 
influencing open market discount rates, the authorities are 
€xerting a helpful influence on the gilt-edged market. 
és one of these open market operations has stimulated 
a ¢ banks’ appetite for bills, which has thus become excep- 

onally keen for this time of the year when taxation pay- 
ments normally encroach on bank cash and when the 
foe demand for also tends to restrict the 
an one for bill purchases. With the special buyer 
nor eh ccaring banks in full cry for bills it is therefore 
os site Gena — the market rate should - 

roe as 

Treasury ‘bile bstantial expansion in the supply o: 


* * * 


see Demand for Gold.—The turnover in the London 
o ee has recently been increasing. This may not 
d valle impression conveyed by the published amounts of 

8S at the daily fixing, but the feature of recent 


activity in the market has been the growing importance of 


dealings after the fixing or for some other reason excluded 
from the published figures. The Continent has been the 
principal buyer and has kept the price sufficiently above 
the American shipping parity to deter all arbitrage 
operators—except the few (and they are getting fewer) 
who are still prepared to ship gold to New York without 
covering the war risk. The bulk of the buying this week 
has come from Holland, and can be linked with the 
increasing forward business in gold which is being 
transacted by Dutch banks. The fears of unfavourable 
political developments in Europe during the autumn 
together with recent budgetary developments in Great 
Britain and Holland have combined to stimulate the 
demand for gold as a hedge against war risks and currency 
depreciation. Now that the London market is closed to 
forward gold operations, whether of speculative or of 
hedge character, a good deal of this business is being 
transacted in Amsterdam. The Dutch banks cover them- 
selves against their forward sales of gold by spot purchases 
in the London market and such operations have provided 
much of the demand for gold during the past week. 
Another indication of the increased demand for gold is to 
be found in the rise of the premium quoted on gold coins. 
This now stands at 1 per cent. after remaining for several 
weeks at around par. In every country in Europe there is 
an increasingly active market for coins to be found at 
subterranean levels varying in depth with the degrees 
of control to which the exchange and capital markets of 
the country concerned are subjected. London has recently 
oa an active part in satisfying this increased demand 
or coins. 


* * * 


Silver Below Parity Again.—The lack of substance 
beneath last week’s recovery in the sterling price of silver 
has quickly been revealed. The market was weak from 
Monday to Wednesday and the spot quotation in London 
fell to 16;%d., recovering };d. on Thursday. The immediate 
cause of the fall was the reversal of the attitude of Indian 
operators towards the metal. Last week, spurred by the ab- 
normally large up-country offtake of silver from Bombay, 
they provided most of the support in the market. This week 
they have sold just as aggressively, prompted apparently 
by rumours that the United States Senate was about to 
give serious consideration to the Thomas Amendment 
resurrecting the bogey of a complete cessation of American 
purchases of imported silver. The interesting feature of 
this renewed drop in the sterling silver price is the fact 
that on Wednesday it brought this quotation below the 
“ dead parity ” of 35 cents per fine ounce. On Wednesday 
the London price of 16;4d. gave a dead dollar parity of 
34.63 cents, and on Wednesday evening it was with some 
anxiety that operators awaited the posting of the American 
price for imported metal, fearing that the U.S. Treasury 
might, in accordance with Mr Morgenthau’s recent 
pronouncement, bring the dollar price down to the sterling 
parity. No change was made, and it is evident that for the 
time being the United States are prepared to allow their 
price for imported silver to remain at a ratio of 1 : 100 to 
the price they pay for gold. It should be added that the 
simplicity of this ratio of 35 cents to $35 does not invest 
the silver quotation with enough permanence in the eyes 
of arbitrageurs to tempt them to ship silver to New York 
on an uncovered basis. The U.S. Treasury is therefore not 
likely to be called upon to buy arbitrage silver for some 
time to come. Meanwhile, a reassuring sign in the silver 
market was to be seen this week in American trade buying 
of forward silver—attracted no doubt by the substantial 
discount to which the forward price has fallen, but also 
indicating some confidence in the maintenance of the 
American Treasury’s import price for at least another two 
months. 
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Dutch Banking Merger.—The most important 
merger in the annals of Dutch banking was announced 
this week. It involves the two largest Dutch banks, the 
Amsterdamsche Bank and the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging. The provisional agreement (it has yet to 
receive the sanction of the banks’ shareholders) follows 
rather unusual lines. It provides for the pooling of profits 
as from the beginning of next year, for a complete inter- 
locking of management and direction and for a substantial 
deflation of both banks’ capital structures. In each case 
the issued capital is to be reduced—by repayment to 
shareholders—to Fl. 35,000,000 from the present figures 
of Fl. 55,000,000 in the case of the Amsterdamsche and 
FI. 45,000,000 in that of the Rotterdamsche. At the same 
time the published reserve of each bank is being adjusted 
to the figure of Fl. 20,000,000 by transfers to or from 
hidden reserves, and, in the case of the Amsterdamsche, 
by a small distribution of cash to shareholders. These 
steps are generally held to be the preliminary stages of 
a complete fusion of identity and capital. The reasons 
for the merger are to be found in the excessive liquidity 
of the Dutch credit system and in the inordinately low 
level of interest rates which has greatly diminished the 
profitability of Dutch banking. Under these conditions, 
from which there appeared to be little hope of early 
release, the two largest deposit banks in the Netherlands 
were naturally drawn to one another by the prospect of 
the considerable economies in overhead costs held out by 
their merger. Each bank was over-branched and over- 
capitalised in relation to current and prospective income, 
and the community of interests which is being arranged 
will allow both excesses to be remedied. The merger will 
create a new unit whose dominant position among Dutch 
deposit and trading banks may have very interesting reper- 
cussions both on the policy of the remaining independent 
banks and in the sphere of control over credit exerted 
by the central bank. It may in fact create those problems 
against whose possible emergence we in Great Britain 


have guarded by the rule established in 1918 which ~ 


requires official sanction for any merger among British 
banks. 
* * * 


Standard Bank of South Africa.—A reduction of 
1 per cent. in the benus, making the total distribution 14 
per cent. against 15 per cent., had indicated that the 
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Standard Bank’s profits for the year ended March 31 Ia 

would show a drop. The results recently published i. 
net profits of £573,147, compared with £621,633 a 
the reason for this fall may be deduced from the balance 
sheet. Advances, the chief earning asset, are down b 

£903,034 to £37,349,247, in spite of a rise in deposits 
of £825,270 to £65,974,635. Bills of exchange are also 
lower by £858,095, and although there is an increase in 
investments of £537,034, this does not even counter. 
balance the rise in deposits. The result is a big jump in 
cash (including cash at call and short notice) from 
£10,674,961 to £12,720,571. As Mr R. E. Dickinson 
pointed out in his speech at the annual general meeting 
gold mining may mitigate the effects of an external depres- 
sion, but the Union cannot hope to escape them altogether 
The income of the farming community was lower last year 
owing to the weakness of overseas markets, and commercial 
and industrial activity generally showed a substantial de- 
cline. No real improvement can be expected until confi- 
dence abroad is restored; but the bank, which is in a very 
liquid position, will obviously be well able to take advan- 
tage of such improvement as does occur. 


* * * 


National Bank of Australasia.—In spite of the 
general depression in Australia, as in other primary pro- 
ducing countries last year compared with 1937, the 
National Bank of Australasia has been able to record a 
small increase in net profits from £347,401 to £351,245 
in the year ended March 31st last. Deposits show a rise of 
just over {1 million to £44,057,573, and advances are 
about £1.5 millions higher at £36,403,779. The bank has 
also made small additions to its holdings, both of Common- 
wealth Treasury Bills and investments, which together 
amount to £7,843,699, compared with £6,787,998. These 
increases have been made at the expense of cash (including 
money at call in London), which is down by £728,072 to 
£5,251,307, and bills receivable in London, which have 
fallen from £4,130,723 to £3,152,272. The bank is there- 
fore in a rather less liquid position than it was last year, 
and the ratio of advances to deposits has risen from 80.8 
per cent. to 82.5 per cent. These increases in its earning 
assets explain the better profits, and the dividend is main- 
tained at the 6 per cent. level to which it was raised last 
year. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


The Bullion Market 


THE latest Customs returns show a big 
shipment of £13 millions of gold 
from the Union of South Africa and 
the export of another large amount, 
over £7 millions, to the United States. 
The latter | must again be almost 
entirely an official shipment as arbi- 
trage business has been negligible. The 
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absence of a further reduction in the ditions have been very easy this week. 
American price for imported silver, in Bond money has been available at i 
spite of the fall in the London price, per cent. from outside quarters, and the 
encouraged buyers on Thursday. Both clearing banks have been ready lenders 
spot and forward were raised by yed., against bills at the 4 per cent. min 
and after the fixing there was a little 
more inquiry from India at a slightly * 
higher price. 


3 
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* The Bank Return 


A in the circulation this week 
The Money Market eibuiemned in view of the approach 


Inv spite of the fall in bankers’ deposits Of the end of the month; 


: : brought tal to a record 
revealed in the Bank Return, credit con- level. er an a year before the 


July 28, July 20, July 27, corresponding increase was £6.2 mil- 
“838 1939 . li and £5.2 millions respectively; 


Bank Rate ..............000. 2 2 this 
London Deposit Rate ... presumably, the smaller increase 
Short Loan Rates ; - , - year is due to the lateness of August 
sesidecipeadieten ‘gi*  jey* 41* Bank Holiday. The special purchases 
count Retes of bills which have been a feature of 
Three months’tank ? ‘2-416 *%e-% = the money market this week must = 
I cinch car tone M12 2539-186 2352-84 been mainly for the account of publ 


departments, as Government securities 
ee ee of een are only £1.4 millions higher. Othe 
cone. for loans aginst 1 cent. Treasury bonds S€Curities and discounts and advan 
ty (Continued on page 225) 
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Investment 


Equities v. Gilt-edged.—Further study of the 
Government’s defence finance problem has brought no con- 
solation to the gilt-edged market, which lacks the power 
even to respond to Mr Keynes’ persuasiveness. Indeed, the 

week has seen a Clearer division of forces between 
gilt-edged securities and equities. The formal arguments 
in favour of equities, now that the early stages of inflation 
are approaching, promise to be translated into policy by 
investors, whose preoccupation in recent months has been 
not economic but political. It is generally conceded that 
the political crisis, if it comes, may occur during August or 
September, but having abstracted from this possibility, the 
superior claims of ve as against gilt-edged securities 
are acknowledged. The consequences have been seen this 
week in a rise in the Financial News index of ordinary 
shares from 79.2 on Friday last week to 80.9 on Thursday 
this week, while the fixed-interest securities index shows 
only a modest movement from 117.7 to 118.0. The 
market shows no disposition to expect an early defence 
issue, even of a special short-datéd character for the money 
houses. Possibly the fact that the final call on the New 
Zealand loan (which is discussed on page 220) falls on 
September 15th may have some relation to the timing of 
defence borrowing. Nor is the movement in equities a 
consequence of general expansion in business, although 
turnover has tended somewhat to improve. And it has been 
encouraged by special features, such as the impressive rise 
in rayon shares, led by Courtaulds and British Celanese. 
Yet it must be admitted that the Stock Exchange is now 
acting in as logical a fashion as the underlying economic 
facts and the overriding political uncertainties of a 
near-war situation permit. 


* * * 


London and Provincial Dealings .—A circular letter 
and questionnaire sent out to all London brokers by the 
Committee for General Purposes uncovers the root prob- 
lem which, for reasons elaborated in The Economist of 
April 22nd, has to be solved before any far reaching 
accommodation between the London and the Provincial 
Stock Exchanges can be reached. It is now frankly ad- 
mitted that the loss of business to London caused by the 
growth of country jobbing is a major subject of the dis- 
Cussions now proceeding between representatives of the 
Associated Stock Exchanges and the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange. The provincial spokesmen have 
Suggested that more business would come to London if 
London brokers were allowed discretionary powers to vary 
their commission charges. Accordingly, the London Com- 


mittee undertook to investigate the possibility of this step, 
as part of a joint and reciprocal arrangement with the 
Associated Exchanges for controlling and limiting the ex- 
tent of country jobbing. The questionnaire poses one 
question of policy and two which are designed to provide 
the Committee with information regarding the composition 
and machinery of the business at present passing between 
London and the Provinces. On the question of policy, 
brokers have been asked to state whether they are in 
favour of a discreti commission on business for 
members of Associated Stock Exchanges as part of a wider 
arrangement covering the scope of country jobbing. The 
two information questions, with their sub-divisions, are 
clearly designed to show the proportionate interest of 
London in two distinct types of country trade, namely, 
private clients’ orders and professional inter-market busi- 
ness. Although both types are commonly lumped under 
the generic label of “the Country,” there is, in fact, a 
sharp demarcation. The inter-market business is handled 
by a comparatively small number of firms, which carry 
a highly specialised organisation comprising staff, private 
lines and teleprinters designed for the purpose. It is a 
matter of substantial business done on very fine dealing 
margins on a highly professional basis. 


* * * 


The ‘* House” Reaction.—The date for return of 
the questionnaires was Thursday last, July 27th, and it is 
understood that a large proportion of brokers have sent in 
replies. The nature of the answers will, of course, be kept 
entirely confidential, but the tenor of opinion in the 
“‘ House ” is clearly crystallising along certain lines. Among 
brokers handling a large proportion of professional business 
—the so-called “ shunters ”—there is general recognition 
of the need for some such treatment as suggested by the 
Committee’s circular. But while their proportion of the total 
provincial business handled in London must be very high, 
their numbers are few by comparison with the very large 
majority of brokers whose relations with provincial firms 
consist exclusively of an ordinary agency investment busi- 
ness. The latter, it is clear, have little to gain and much to 
lose by any general scheme of discretionary commissions 
on country business. And the considerable number of 
brokers whose provincial trade is entirely negligible have a 
natural bias on principle against any proposal which has 
the appearance of reversing the minimum commission 
policy, the success of which for most business is undeniable. 
It may, therefore, be surmised that, merely on a poll, the 
majority answer to the Committee’s policy question would 
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Foreign Exchanges 


Guttpers and the Shanghai dollar 
have again provided the only features of 
interest in an otherwise lifeless foreign 
exchange market. After being as low as 
8.733f1. on Monday, when the forma- 
tion of a Dutch Cabinet was announced, 
the rate rose sharply on bear specula- 
tion to 8.754f1. the following day and 
at one time on Wednesday was quoted 
as high as 8.77fi. It is feared that the 
new Government will not be able to 
withstand strong opposition in the 
Chamber. Nevertheless, the forward 
guilder for three months is still quoted 
at a small premium. At the beginning 
of the week the Chinese dollar 
appeared firmer. The rate continued 
to be quoted at 4fd., but there was a 
certain amount of closing of speculative 
positions which were opened early in 


84d. On Wednesday, however, there 
was another relapse prompted no doubt 
by Sir John Simon’s statement of the 
day before, from which it was inferred 
that the resources of the Stabilisation 
Fund are virtually exhausted and that 
there was no prospect of further assist- 
ance from the British Treasury. On 
Thursday, quotations were very wide, 
and business was done at about 4d. 
Sterling opened the week with a firm 
undertone, but some selling on Con- 
tinental account developed later and the 
sterling-dollar rate on Thursday was 
back to 4.68%%-1%. The Canadian dollar 
continues to appreciate against the 
pound and at 4.68y is at a discount of 
only 4c. over New York. The free rate 
for the Argentine peso is depreciating 
slightly, presumably in order to make 
up for the fall in the price of wheat. 
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be in the negative. Such a result, however, would not by 
any means settle the matter. The answers to the informa- 
tion questions will bring out the extent and nature of the 
interest of each broker in provincial business, and the 
Committee will obviously be guided by a quantitative and 
selective assessment of the opinions given. Indeed, there is 
every possibility that if the necessary dealing basis between 
London and the provinces can be established, a scheme 
might well be evolved which would meet the divergent 
requirements of all types of country business. 


* * * 


L.M.S, Economics,—The hazards of estimating rail- 
way earnings could hardly find better illustration than the 
half-year’s statement of the L.M.S. The company’s results 
from all businesses show an increase in receipts of £25,000 
for the half-year (compared with a traffics gain for the first 
26 weeks of £110,000), but the company has actually 
achieved a reduction in total expenditure of £612,000. Net 
revenue thus shows an improvement of £637,000. A 
logical basis for estimating changes in expenditure, which 
was adopted in The Economist on July 8th, has proved 
wide of the mark—possibly because the effect of increased 
traffic upon expenditure has not become immediately 
operative. The board has adopted a cautious line, as was 
expected, in its dividend policy. Payments are confined to 
interim dividends on the 4 per cent. guaranteed and 4 per 
cent. preference stocks, and no declaration (as was the 
case a year ago) is to be made on the 4 per cent. 1923 
preference stock. The board’s statement makes the point 
that the reduction in expenditure cannot be regarded as 
indicative of the trend of the second half-year. In 1938, 
the last six months of the year provided a reduction in 
expenditure of £14 millions, but the recent improvement 
in traffics will clearly involve an appreciable increase in the 
current half-year. The dramatic change in the railway 
trend during the past quarter has clearly upset precise 
calculation of the outcome of the full year. If traffics con- 
tinue to advance at their recent rate, however, the marginal 
stockholder should obtain some benefit; this argument was 
the basis of the modest improvement in L.M.S. 1923 
preference stock to 45 on Thursday. 


* * * 


Southern Railway Half-year.—The market found 
the Southern Railway statement rather disappointing, for 
the directors maintained the preferred ordinary interim at 
1 per cent., against hopes of 14 per cent. Passenger traffics 
increased by £52,000 and goods takings by £40,000. 
Together with a rise in ancillary receipts of £62,000, gross 
revenues were {154,000 higher for the half-year, compared 
with a 26 weeks’ traffic increase of £57,000. Working ex- 
penditure, however, increased by as much as £137,000, 
owing principally to increased prices, and consequently net 
revenue for the half-year is only £17,000 higher than for 
the first half of 1938. The additional interest charge on 
the new debenture stock itself absorbs £116,600 for the 
first half of 1939, so that available earnings for the pre- 
ferred ordinary stock are nearly £100,000 lower than a 
year ago—a sum which is equivalent to one-third of one per 
cent. on the stock. Full interest on the new debentures in 
the second half of this year will require £150,000, but this 
period also carries the major portion of the company’s 
important holiday traffic. The relatively sharp rise in ex- 
penses, however, is a factor for consideration by the pre- 
ferred ordinary stockholder; as a result of electrification 


and the power of the coal to extract higher prices 
from electricity the company appears to feel 


the effect of rising power costs more acutely than formerly. 


* * * 


Co-operative Chain Stores.—Investors in the two 
_Stores—Marks and Spencer and Wool- 
worth—have seen imitators rise and fall. Despite the sub- 
stantial profit-earning capacity of an established chain store 
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group, the need for comparably substantial capital 
resources has, more than any other factor, Prevented an 
real challenge to the leadership of these two companie. 
The recent intimation that the co-operative societies are 
considering the possibility of entering the fixed-price store 
field, however, presents a rather different problem. The 
co-operative movement has experienced competition from 
the chain stores, particularly in the textile and 
departments. The Co-operative Wholesale Society has 
reviewed this threat to the society’s trade, and if their 
recommendations are confirmed by a referendum of the 
societies, the C.W.S. will be empowered to establish 4 
subsidiary organisation with twenty chain stores in the 
near future. Estimates of “ bazaar trading ” given at recent 
co-operative meetings in Manchester have suggested that 
turnover amounts to £100 millions annually, compared 
with £38 millions for the dry goods departments of the 
co-operative retail societies. But apparently the compara- 
tively recent growth of competition in foodstuffs causes 
the co-operative movement greater concern. 


* * * 


The C.W.S. directors have computed that the capitalisa- 
tion per store is £32,000 for Woolworth and £48,000 for 
Marks and Spencer. The size of the capital which would 
be involved in establishing even a moderate number of 
bazaar stores, coupled with the need for centralised direc- 
tion, suggests that the C.W.S. would be the most appro- 
priate body for managing the scheme, though it might be 
unable to keep average outlay per store as low as Marks 
and Spencer. Ten distributive societies have, in fact, experi- 
mented with bazaar stores in the past, but two have been 
abandoned, and average takings at other stores have ranged 
between £18 and £594. The average turnover in chain 
stores outside the co-operative movement, however, is sub- 
stantially in excess of the maximum figure. Another point 
which may be noted by the chain-store shareholder is that 
the new co-operative stores do not propose to pay divi- 
dends on members’ purchases—although this must be 
regarded as a startling development within five years of the 
centenary celebration of the Rochdale pioneers who 
founded the co-operative movement on the principle of 
equitable division of profits according to members’ pur- 

Moreover, the society may be involved in trade 
union negotiations to secure a new a ent covering 
wages and conditions in “ bazaars,” for the probability is 
that conditions in the existing co-operative stores are in 
advance of those in chain stores. Hence, the new co-opera- 
tive proposals—even if carried into effect—will themselves 
raise many problems of a special nature. Shareholders in 
Marks and Spencer (which has 228 stores) and Woolworth 
(which has 737 stores) will probably not regard them as 
an immediate to their companies’ progress. 


Company Notes 


Distillers’ Dividend Outlook.—Lord Forteviot'’s 
eagerly awaited pronouncement, at last week’s meeting, 00 
— of the recent Distillers’ capital bonus on dividend 
gratified by the chairman’s optimistic review of the com- 
pany’s prospects, but the only clue to dividend policy 's 
contained in the statement that the directors “ cannot 
expect to maintain the present rate of dividend on the 

ital.” Stockholders may define the limits of 

dividend policy, on the level of profits and the 
increased amount of capital, as 16 per cent. on the new 
capital if the reserve allocation is maintained at £400,0W, 
and 20 per cent. if no allocation is made. It is, in fact, 
plausible to assume that the rate will be reduced from the 
somewhere between these 
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inue, for whiskies still command high prices. 

Sales 1 the we and the United States throughout last 
showed satisfactory results, and further benefit has 
been reaped from the Anglo-American Trade Agreement. 
Political difficulties have so far had little effect upon export 
turnover, for which prospects remain encouraging. Sales 
of industrial alcohol and yeast showed little change last 
ear despite keen competition, and in Australia sales from 
the industrial alcohol factory continued to forge ahead. 
The acquisition of a majority holding in Commercial 
Solvents (Great Britain), Ltd., research work on various 
chemicals, and operation at full capacity at the two Gyproc 
plaster-board factories illustrate the progressive state of 
the group’s secondary interests outside the potable spirit 


trade. 


* * * 


Furness Withy and Shipping Share Prospects.— 
Though the general difficulties of international trade are 
a fundamental cause of reduced shipping profits, Lord 
Essendon’s survey at this week’s annual meeting of Fur- 
ness Withy illustrates the diversity of shipping experi- 
ence on different trading routes. In the difficult cir- 
cumstances of last year the New York-Bermuda service 
and the Shaw, Savill and Albion line did reasonably well, 
despite the need for exceptional chartering expenditure in 
the one case, and rising costs in New Zealand in the other. 
Again, the group’s Mediterranean trade justified the new 
tonnage which had been introduced, while the Royal Mail 
Lines investment had “ fulfilled ex tions.” On the 
other hand, the North Pacific service was affected by 
labour difficulties as well as the common problem of rising 
costs, while the Prince Line was affected by severe com- 
petition from subsidised lines in its trade between New 
York and Brazil and the Argentine, and also by import re- 
strictions due to Argentine currency regulations. Lord 
Essendon anticipates some benefit from the Anglo-Rou- 
manian trade discussions although the Johnston Warren 
Line, trading to the Danube ports, had scarcely one profit- 
able voyage last year. An important section of Lord Essen- 
don’s speech, however, was evidently addressed to a wider 
audience, for it consisted of a full explanation of the 
Government’s various proposals for assistance to certain 
branches of shipping. Not unnaturally, Lord Essendon’s 
comments were mainly favourable to the new schemes, 
though he explained that defensive measures for British 
shipping did not in themselves increase the total volume 
of trade available. He also reminded members that in the 
past he had been a friendly critic of T.F.A. loans on 
the ground that new ships were built unnecessarily and 
Created additional competition. Shareholders will doubt- 
less appreciate the chairman’s disinclination to indulge in 
forecast regarding the future. Government assistance may 


help the industry, but it will not provide substantial 
dividends, 


* * x 


Victoria Falls Results.—Except for companies on 
the fringe of the armaments industries, instances of in- 
creased dividends have been rare in recent months. But the 
crease in the Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power dis- 
tribution from 134 per cent. to 15 cent., coupled with 
the recent satisfactory accounts, en fully in accordance 
with the company’s ive record. There have been 
Phases of fluctuation in profits, for the company’s success 
Is closely bound up with mining enterprise, but the main 
trend has been . Further ion is in train. Ten 
out of twelve ; tg the new Klip station (owned by 

city Supply Commission, but operated by the 
new! Vay) ate actually working, and work has begun on the 
Sela me _which is to be run on a similar basis. 
i in the first six months of 1939 show an increase over 

B period of 1938. The profits record of the 
Past three years is analysed in the next column. 
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satisfactory results in the home distilling market promise 


Years ended December 31, 


ne 1937 1938 
j £ 
Net operating and other revenue 1,473,097 1,624,797 1poh736 
Expenses.. abdlperbnasetunenecdeases 89,573 90,948 96,075 
Depreciation, taxes, etc. ........ 797,159 921,221 1,052,625 
Participating preference divi- 
dend (10 per cent.)............ 176,916 169,750 167,403 
Ordinary shares— 
Earned Wkidwdishivesdedsccbesieces 409,448 442,878 484,633 
Didnt iaiadicitiecadccsaasae 255,000 281,175 313,344 
Earned es, Mitntctndinahincniséels 19-3 21-3 23-2 
ibs ctsccincosions 12 134 15 
» Masten tanta eaan 100,000 100,000 150,000 
Carry forward ..............00.00.. 135,832 197,535 218,824 


At last Tuesday’s meeting, Mr Arthur Hadley considerably 
amplified the relatively limited information supplied by 
the accounts. As the business has developed, taxation and re- 
bates have required larger provisions. Mr Hadley explained, 
for example, that the basis on which the company charges 
for power provide for a reduction in unit prices as sales 
increasc, and a rebate is given on a basic price which 
varies with the amount of sales. In 1938, in fact, this 
rebate required £171,000 more than in 1937. Another 
factor is the renewals fund, which again received £230,000 
from revenue. The company’s existing licence expires in 
1950, when there are powers to expropriate the under- 
taking, and provision for renewals is thus all the more 
necessary as the raising of new capital would become more 
difficult as 1950 approaches. In all respects Mr Hadley’s 
survey of the position confirms the satisfactory impression 
left by the accounts. The {1 ordinary stock units provide 
a return of {4 6s. per cent. at the present level of 70s. 


* * * 


Richardsons, Westgarth Recovery.—The first full 
year’s operations to March 31st of Richardsons, Westgarth 
since the reorganisation scheme was carried through are as 
encouraging as the 74 per cent. dividend announcement 
earlier this month suggested. At the beginning of 1938 an 
amalgamation was effected with the North-Eastern Marine 
Engineering Company and George Clark (1936), Ltd. 
Profits for the year to March 31, 1939, amount to £175,760, 
compared with £25,469 for the previous fifteen months. 
No information is provided in the directors’ report, how- 
ever, regarding the extent to which the North-Eastern 
Marine Engineering Co. and George Clark (1936), Ltd., 
have contributed to these results. Doubtless, however, re- 
armament orders have distributed their benefits over all 
sections of the business. Although the subsidiaries reported 
an aggregate profit, no dividends have been taken into the 
parent company’s accounts. Thanks to accumulated allow- 
ances for losses and wear and tear, no provision for taxation 
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is required this , but £32,844 has been provided for 
depreciation. Under the agreement of 1938, the company 
issued £500,000 5} per cent. first mortgage convertible 
debenture stock, on which were and —— Mea 
irements absorb £35,504. interest, directors 
ve. ore charges uae £2,980 compared with £10,822, 
so that net profit for the year amounts to £104,432, equiva- 
lent to ordinary earnings of 23.5 per cent., out of which 
the directors recommend a dividend of 74 per cent., the 
first for many years. A welcome sign of financial consoli- 
dation is a first allocation to general reserve of £50,000. 
Amalgamation and issue expenses of £14,660 are to be 
written off, leaving a carry-forward of £11,862, against 
£5,412 brought in. The balance sheet reflects the improved 
trading position of the company. Creditors and accrued 
charges have fallen from —- oe over ~ 
. Though work in progress s are somew: 
om at £227,021, the directors report a fuller order book 
than a year ago, and investments have increased from 
£21,862 to £41,117, and cash from £99,801 to £117,837. 
It is, perhaps, too early to judge how far this spectacular 
recovery is due to re-armament business and how far it 
results from economies of rationalisation. But it is 
encouraging to note that “uniformity of control” has 
made considerable progress during the year. The com- 
pany’s brighter prospects are reflected in the price of the 
5s. shares, now quoted at 4s. 3d., to give a yield of 
£8 16s. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


South African Distilleries and Wines.—Since the 
public issue of ordinary shares in June, 1934, this com- 
pany’s profits record has been satisfactory. Although cer- 
tain legal claims against the E. K. Green and Company 
subsidiary caused concern for a time, the questions involved 
were substantially settled more than a year ago, when the 
claims were recovered from the original vendors. South 
African Distilleries’ total income for the latest year, to 
June 30, 1939, however, shows a reduction from {256,526 
to £230,421, and since South Africa has been no more 
exempt than other countries from the general fall in profits, 
this moderate setback cannot be regarded as a disappoint- 
ment. It is, moreover, an accurate reflection of the results 
of the two subsidiaries, whose consolidated net profits 
fell from {£289,458 to £265,712, though the des- 
cription of these profits does not make it clear if the earn- 
ings of sub-subsidiary companies are fully included. In the 
parent company’s accounts taxation absorbs £1,000 less 
at £24,500, and after providing £41,250 for preference 
dividend, earnings for the equity are £25,963 lower at 
£158,836, equivalent to 15 per cent. against 184 per cent. 
The year’s dividend rate is reduced from 18} to 15 per 
cent., but the final dividend of 9 per cent. is payable on a 
capital increased by the issue last January of 100,000 
£1 ordinary shares at 100 per cent. premium. In fulfil- 
ment of a promise made at last January’s meeting, a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities of the two subsidiaries and 
their subsidiaries is given—a welcome step since the bulk 
of the assets of the parent company consists of shares in 
and net amounts due from the two subsidiaries. This state- 
ment shows assets of £SA2,071,900 less liabilities of 
£SA650,061, the largest single item being stocks of 
£SA840,565. The directors hold the view that a consoli- 
dated balance sheet incorporating book values of the oper- 
ating company’s assets and liabilities would be misleading, 
since on the parent company’s formation valuations were 
made of certain assets (and formed the basis of the pur- 
chase price), although the assets were naturally not written 
up in the books. The statement thus shows fixed assets 
based on 1934 valuations with subsequent additions and 
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consolidated figures given in the report would ha 
even more useful had they been divided to permit din 
comparison with the prospectus figures. At a current price 
of 42s. the £1 ordinary shares yield £7 9s. per cent, 

* * * 


Rubber Profits and the Quota.— Its 
published by rubber companies for on ae 
March 3ist last show no relief from the depression ip 
profits and reduced dividends of many months past. Nor 
except in occasional instances, are these reductions due to 
a more conservative dividend policy. For most compani 
average realised prices per Ib. in 1938-39 were slightly 
lower, but compared with earlier years, fluctuations ip 
prices were relatively small, and reduced quotas are 
mainly responsible for the current depression in profits 
The average export allowance in the year to March, 1939, 
was only 50 per cent., against 82} per cent. a year earlier, 
and while some compensation was obtained from higher 
standard assessments, such slight benefits were more 
than offset by the increase in unit costs due to the heavy 
cut in output. In the following table, the results of six 
important rubber or mixed producers, whose reports have 
been issued recently, are summarised : — 
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* Or crop, where sales not separately shown. 


These companies show a rate of decline in gross proceeds 
over the past year varying between 30 and 35 per cent. 
throughout, but expenses have in most instances fallen 
in smaller proportion than output, and the effect on equity 
earnings is severe. Meanwhile, prospects for 1939-40 are 
somewhat better, for the commodity price has remain 
fairly steady, im the neighbourhood of 8d., while 
the raising of the quota from the beginning of the current 
quarter from 55 per cent. to 60 per cent. is welcome. 
But for the six companies shown above, even if 
quota remains at 60 per cent. until the end of March 
next year, the 1939-40 average will be 57} per ceil, 
against 50 per cent. in 1938-39. This is a useful increas’, 
though it cannot be regarded as decisive evidence of # 
substantial rise in profits. Meanwhile, current share values 
rete ote: karwaa to an appreciable improvement 


* * * 


Rhokana Corporation Profits. —The Rhokana Co 
poration profits estimate for the year to June 30th 's T 
first of the Rhodesian copper announcements, and It 
be found satisfactory. After providing for debentur’ 
interest, depreciation and development reserves and mune 
provident fund, net profits amount to £1,890,000, subject 
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to taxation, compared with £1,950,000 for the preceding 


s during the first six months of the year amounted 
a saa so hat the corporation did distinctly well in 
the second half of the year. The progressive reduction of 
quotas from 105 per cent. on December 15th to 95 per cent. 
from March Ist, however, was mitigated by an increase in 
the corporation’s basic quota, and blister production rose 
from 44,247 long tons to 50,810 long tons, electrolytic 
output being slightly lower at 31,691 long tons against 
32,028 long tons. The profits estimate does not include any 
dividend from Mufulira Copper Mines, Lid., in which 
Rhokana has a 32.303 per cent. interest. Mufulira Copper 
net profits for the first three quarters of the latest year to 
June 30th amounted to £807,500, against £770,500 for the 
corresponding period of 1937-38. Hence, the prospect 
appears to be for a maintenance of the previous year’s 
dividends, both for Mufulira and for Rhokana. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—The usual seasonal 
contraction in the number of reports issued has begun, and 
our table of profit and loss accounts, appearing on 
page 250, includes only 28 companies (other than banks) 
for which comparable figures are available. Net profits of 
these companies total {1,238,000 against £1,283,000, a 
decline of only 34 per cent. Aggregate net profits of 1,638 
companies whose reports have appeared this year to date 
arc £209,469,000, or 8 per cent. below the total of 
£227,514,000 earned by the same companies a year earlier. 
The week’s results are discussed in preceding Notes and 
on page 231 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 
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Company Meetings of the Week .—Reports of com- 
pany meetings commence on page 236 of this issue. The 
chairman’s remarks at the meetings of Distillers, Furness 
Withy and Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power are dis- 
cussed in notes on pages 226 and 227 respectively. 
At the meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Mr 
Robert E. Dickinson, having drawn attention to the sound 
liquid position of the bank, discussed the economic outlook 
of Rhodesia and the Union, which would respond sharply 
to any political improvement. At the meeting of Central 
Commercial Properties, Mr W. Stanley Edgson declared 
that war risks on property were grossly exaggerated by 
many commentators, and could be dealt with by the crea- 
tion of a contributory scheme, compulsory or voluntary. 
Mr R. de la Bére reported to shareholders of Chungloon 
Rubber Estate (1932) that the company’s property was in 
good condition and economically managed. This week’s 
quota revision would prove helpful. At the meeting of Tea 
Corporation, Mr E. F. Slade also declared that the com- 
pany’s estates were mainly in very good condition, while 
the property at Springwood was improving under careful 
attention. Mr Herbert Guedalla informed shareholders of 
City of San Paulo Improvements and Freehold Land that 
cash was available in San Paulo to meet the debenture 
interest as sOOn as remittances could be obtained. At the 
meeting of Merlimau Pegoh, Mr G. Kingsley discussed the 
Anglo-American barter agreement. At the meeting of 
Southern Kinta Consolidated, Captain O. Lyttelton looked 
forward to higher tin quotas, due to increased consumption 
and the anticipated fall in visible supplies, and forecast an 
increase in the next interim dividend. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
AUGUST 1 AUGUST 3 


IN the past week there has been no 
major change in the characteristic trend 
of the market—a small volume of busi- 
ness, a certain amount of irregularity 
as between different days and between 
individual issues. But the keynotes are 
the heaviness of gilt-edged stocks and 
the firmer prices for equities. Even the 
sag of gilt-edged issues, however, has 
been checked owing to the absence of 
further disturbing international news, 
and changes on balance have been small. 
After a dull start through lack of 
Support, gilt-edged stocks 
steadier, and towards mid-week tended 
to rise slightly with a modest improve- 
ment in turnover at the same time. 
Dated stocks were rather|more volatile 
than in Tecent weeks, and in mid-week 
tended if anything to gain more than 
the undated issues. Apart from New 
land iss Dominion _ stocks 
attracted little attention to start with, 
but immediately before the conversion 
loan there was a further advance in New 
Zealand stocks, which stimulated other 
issues in the Dominion list. Response to 
details of the loan was favourable. 
Among foreign bonds, Japanese stocks 
Provided an important feature with a 
sharp rise in the earlier part of the 
week on the Tokyo agreement. The 
Gains were reversed by the termination 
of the United States trade pact. Chinese 
issues were subdued. Though inactive; 





In home rails there was a bright start 
in anticipation of the half-yearly state- 
ments, but as Thursday approached, 
with the L.M.S. and Southern state- 
ments (discussedon page 226) there was 
a greater tendency to await develop- 
ments. A moderate reaction occurred in 
mid-week on the disappointing traffics. 
After the L.M.S. dividend decision, the 
1923 preference and ordinary stocks re- 
acted temporarily, but the 4 per cent. 
preference rose to 624. Among foreign 
rails, Argentine issues were steady at 
first, and then tended to drift. 


* 


The satisfactory trend among indus- 
trials continued, and the tendency to- 
wards firmer prices was particularly 
evident in mid-week. With few excep- 
tions, however, turnover remained 
limited. Without showing great activity, 
iron and steel shares were firm, and, as 
the week proceeded, tended to improve. 
Stewarts and Lloyds and Neepsend 
were supported. The firm trend in coal 
shares, which had been in abeyance for 
some weeks, was resumed, More atten- 
tion than of late was turned to electri- 
cal equipment issues, though less active 
conditions returned in mid-week. The 
trend in motor shares was uncertain. 
Conditions were quiet or irregular at 
first, but the tone was brighter on 
Wednesday. Business in aircraft shares 
remains restricted, but prices are steady. 
Textiles improved after an unexciting 
start, while rayon shares formed one of 
the most active sections of the whole 
market. Better trading reports and the 
agreement between staple fibre pro- 
ducers were mainly responsible, an addi- 
tional fillip being given to British 
Celanese on expectations of the much- 
debated reconstruction scheme. Leading 
brewery and tobacco shares were in de- 


mand. There was some improvement in 
the stores group, especially in Wool- 
worth, which led to a little profit- 
taking in mid-week. Provision and 
catering issues were also firmer. Miscel- 
laneous issues reflected the general 
trend, and the leaders improved, Dun- 
lop Rubber being in demand. Shipping 
shares remained quiet. 


* 


Interest in oil shares was small on 
Monday, though “ Shell,” Royal Dutch 
and leading Trinidad issues were firm. 
The firm opening of Wall Street and 
some Continental support aroused in- 
terest on Tuesday, prices advancing 
under the lead of Anglo-Iranians and 
Lobitos. Later the advance continued 
with interest broadening into the 
speculative issues. 


Rubber share movements have been 
governed by reactions to the quota de- 
cision. Prices were firm on Monday, 
and the negligible effect of the quota on 
the commodity price occasioned in- 
creased public interest with higher 
quotations on Wednesday. Tea shares 
were firmer in mid-week on public 
support. 

Mining shares opened firm after the 
weekend. In a market short of stock, 
Government Areas were particularly 
prominent. In mid-week, local buying 
further assisted prices, with East Rand 
still prominent. Developing issues were 
active early in the week, Venterspost 
advancing in anticipation of the June 
quarterly report. After a lull on Tues- 
day, shares were again marked up in 
mid-week. West Africans were firm 
though rather featureless all week. 
Among Rhodesian coppers, Rhokana 
spurted on Tuesday, other shares hard- 
ening in sympathy. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. 
Toral 
1939 | Bargainst| 7938 | 30 ord, | 20 fixed 
1938 
shares* int.t 
July 21 495 5,745 | 79-2 117-7 
ee 24 3650 5,770 79°4 117-6 
» 25 4,850 5,515 79-5 117- 
» 26 4,845 5,815 80-7 117-8 
» 2%, 5,700 $5,810 80-9 118-0 
High. .. | 68-0 | 1295 
Mar. 10 | Jan.3 
Low ... wil ane 73°7 114-9 
an. 27 | May! 
Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1 
1935 P00. + 1938 = 100, re 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


In July there has been a tendency for 
gilt-edged prices to sag slightly, whereas 
changes in industrial share prices are 
slightly firmer at the close. Thus, as 
compared with a month ago, the 
Actuaries’ index of the price of 24 per 
cent. Consols has fallen by 2 points, 
but that for equity prices by less than 
4 point. On Tuesday, July 25, the index 
of 160 industrial share prices stood at 
61.4, against 61.8 a month ago, and 66.7 
a year ago. The corresponding average 
yields are 5.64, 5.63 and 5.88 per cent. 
We give below a selection of the 
separate indices, and also the usual 
monthly particulars of fixed interest 
securities :— 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 








Group (and No. 
of Securities) 
July 26, | June 27, July 25, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 

Fixed t= 
212% .(1) ... | 134-5 | 120-0 | 118-0 
Misc. ind. deb. (14). | 120-9 | 115-7 | 115-0 
Misc. ind. pref. (26) 114-5 106-7 106-4 

Ordinary shares :-— 
Insurance (10) ........ 119-7 | 111-8 | 106-7 
Aircraft . (5)t 74-2 72-4 
Building . (6) l 65-9 64-2 
Blec. It. and pow. (16); 122-4 | 115-4 | 114-1 
Gas (8).....cececeeeseees 99-5 97-1 
|g | Pe ewateeanabn ita , 74-0 75-9 
Home rails (4) ........ 39-3 42-9 45-0 

t+ December 30, 1938 = 100. 
Yield (%) 


July 26, June 27, | J 
1938 | 1939” 1335" 


Fixed interest :— 


212% Consols. ....... 3°32 3°72 3-78 
Misc. indus. deb 3-94 4-11 4:14 
Misc. indus. pref. 4:30 4°59 4-61 
Ordinary shares :— 
Insurance CoS.......... 3-56 3-84 4:03 
Aircraft manufg....... cos 10-62 9-74 
uilding materials ... 6°78 7°47 7°68 
Elec. It. power... 4°57 4-75 4-80 
_  Ppeetoaaaasccar any 5-08 | 5-97 | 6-14 
Rilieibvichieatiendinctinetion 6-52 6-39 6-24 
Home rails ............ 8-65 0-39 0-36 





New York 


DESPITE continued good domestic 
news and a more optimistic reading 
of the international situation, prices 
reacted fractionally at the opening of 
Wall Street on Monday, owing to 
profit-taking and technical adjust- 


respond to the reports of higher steel 
mili activity. Motor shares were under 
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port, and were accompanied by chemi- 
cal issues and utilities, the industrial 
average finishing within striking dis- 
tance of Monday’s close. The bond 
market was also firm, though rails re- 
ceived little attention. Jron Age reports 
steel mill activity at 60 per cent. of 
capacity, compared with 56.5 per 
cent. last week. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the ing index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1939 
July | July | July 
Low | High | 1 9 26, 
. | Jan. 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
2 4 
347 Ind’ls. ... 
32 Rails ...... 
40 ies .. 
419 Stocks ... 
Av. yield* ... 
*50 Common Stocks. 


Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


pty 20| aya | ly 22] ty 26| ty 25 ty 26 


nes| 117-0 | 118-3 | 117-3 | 116-4 | 117-4 





1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98°8 
April 8th. 


Tora DEALINGS IN New YORK 


Stock Exchange Curb 
Shares 
1939 
Shares Bonds 
000’s | $000’s 000’s 





* Two-Hour Session 
New York Prices 
Close Latest Close Latest 
July July July 
20, > 20, . 
1939 1939 1939 1939 


Shell Union... 11 111, 


nee ee 117g 11% 
Atchison 2015 39 | Stan. Oil Cal. 2614 2612 
Balt & Ohio. 514 ~55,/Stam- OU NJ. 4254 42 
Ches. & Ohio 355, 357%| UC=AS -+---+--- 371g 37l2 
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July 29, 1939 
Capital Issues 


THE New Zealand conversion iggy. ; 
discussed in a leading article on par 
220. The offer of 449,446 Initial Se 
vices 5s. ordinary shares at 23s does 
not provide new money for the com. 
pany, since the shares have been acs 
quired by Charterhouse Finance Cor. 
poration at an average cost of 22s, 74 
per share. The company has a record 
of steady expansion. Simms Motor 
Units 5 per cent. first debenture stock 
Carries a conversion option up to 
July 31, 1944, to convert at par int 
ordinary shares, which may compen- 
sate for the somewhat low cover pro- 
vided by profits in recent years. The 
purchase price for the net assets of 
Engineering and Lighting Equipment 
appears reasonable in relation to recent 
profits, although the latter have been 
increased by important Admiralty and 
naval shipbuilding business. 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal 


Con- 
Week Capital versions Maey 


. B. Introduction... 600,000 ess 594,000 
By Permission to Deal... 156,667 oe = -224, 481 
Saving Certs., week 

July 22, 1939......... Dr. 50,000... Dr. 50,000 
Including Excludi 


Year to £ 
1939 (New Basis) ...... 101,996,430 79,546,349 
1938 (New Basis)......... 230,128,514 210,237,551 
1939 (Old Basis) ......... 752,041 48,321,962 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 170,072,859 151,131,991 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. = ex U.K. Countries 


Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 52,496,197 ,148 2,181,004 
1938 (New Basis) 162,570,406 45,237,916 2,429,229 
1939 (oid Basis) 32,161,871 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) -128,697,726 20,035,141 2,399,124 

Nature of New Borrowing 
uding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 

Year to date sf & £ 
1939 (New Basis) 43,157,145 5,362,999 31,026,205 
1938 (New Basis) 136,528,232 13,651,376 60,057,943 
1939 ou Basis) 36,243,921 2,088,459 9,989,582 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,769,313 8,121,496 17,241,182 


Nots.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
Sechdet oil wap angted to wich permioe saiocia w ded 
has been granted. 
CONVERSION OFFER 

New Zealand Government.—Issue 
of £16,000,000 34 per cent. conversion 
stock, 1939-45, at 99. A trustee stock. 
Redeemable at par by _hialf-yearly 
drawings from January, 1940, to July, 
1945 (stock drawn 5-20 June and 
December each year may be converted 
as to one-half into 3} per cent. stock, 
1949-54, and one-half into 3} per cent. 
stock, 1955-60, at rates tobe published); 
or from 1941 on notice. Holders of 
£100 3} per cent. stock due January, 
1940, may convert into £100 new 
stock plus 1 cent. cash. Total 
exports, 1938, £NZ58,376,000, of which 
£NZ48,899,000 to U.K. 

PUBLIC OFFER 

Simms Motor Units.—Issue of 
£100,000 5 per cent. first mortgage 
convertible debenture stock at pat. 
Redeemable at 102} by 1954 by 
drawings from 1945, or on notice. 
Convertible by July, 1944, into onion} 
shares at par. Makers of clectrl 

ipment for motor vehicles. Excess 

of assets £192,194 (of which patents, 
etc., £13,334). Profits, after deprecia- 
tion, before interest: 1936, £13,535 
1937, £14,330 ; 1938, £18,017. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 
Initial Services, Ltd.—Offer for 
sale of 449,446 5s. ordinary shares at 
(Continued on page 231) 
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Industry and Trade 


Building Plans and Activity.—The returns of the 
value of building plans passed by 146 local authorities 
have shown an almost uninterrupted decline during the 
past eighteen months. In June, for example, the value of 
building permits was 12 per cent. lower than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. As the unemployment figures 
show, however, constructional activity has not only failed 
to shrink but is now actually higher than a year ago. Thus, 
the percentage of insured persons unemployed in building 
fell from 12.6 in June, 1938, to 12.4 in May and 11.3 in 
June, 1939; during the same period the unemployment 
percentage in public works contracting declined from 36.1 
to 31.7 and 29.3. Recent experience has thus shown that 
the returns of the value of building plans passed no 
longer provide a reliable guide to future building activity. 
This is probably due largely to the fact that they do not 
include direct Government contracts, which must have 
shown an appreciable increase in value since last year. If 
this conclusion is correct it suggests that private building 
has shown a downward trend, but that the decline in resi- 
dential construction has been. more than offset by an 
increase in other forms of building. 


* * * 


Recovery in Car Registrations.—The downward 
trend in the sales of new private cars was reversed last 
November, when for the first time registrations exceeded 
the level of the same month in the previous year. Since 
then, the improvement has been maintained, as is shown 
in the table given below :— 


REGISTRATIONS OF NEW VEHICLES 


a 


| Private Cars 

















Commercial Vehicles 
| 1937 alumican' “6 | 1937-38 — % 
| | | change | change 
j | 
TEE | 21,036 | 20,033! — 4:8! 6,494 | 5,597 | —13-8 
November ......ceee | 20,645 | 23,588.| +14:3| 5,224| 5,030 | — 3-7 
December .........0.4 25,795 | 26,018 | + 0-9| 6,334) 5,604 | —11°5 
January ............006 | 24,858 | 27,326| + 9°9| 7,256) 6,538) — 9-9 
February ......sc0000 | 19,039 | 23,509 | +23°5| 5,238 4,617) —11-9 
SAOREE ssnscsccacthill | 35,470 | 39,267 | +10°7| 7,871 | 7, 7:2 
RIE sei csace hack | 25,649 | 25,645| — 0-0 | 5,268, 4,517) —14:3 
OEE csecsabinsiiipibial 24,589 | 28,268 | +15°0 | 5,455 | 5,430 | — 
Total 8 months ... | 197,081 | 213,654 | + 8-4 | 49,140 | 44,637 | — 9-2 
TNR is ss scvisucislb ths | 22,640)... oes 19 eee eee 
BOD essusvecy civatine 20,811 | 5,622 ee 
August ............... 14,593 | 4,458 
September ......... 17,067 4,741 


The international tension in March and the Budget 
uncertainty in April only temporarily depressed the 
trade and there was a sharp recovery in May. The increase 


in the horse-power tax has not apparently checked the 
demand for new private cars, though it has stimulated the 
sales of the smaller cars at the expense of the larger 
models, But it is noteworthy that throughout the whole 
of the current season the sales of commercial vehicles 
have remained below the level of the previous year, 
though this discrepancy was much reduced in May. On 
the other hand, sales of miscellaneous vehicles are larger 
than last year. 


* * * 


American Cotten Export Subsidy.—After a con- 
siderable delay and many rumours, Mr Henry Wallace, 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture, announced 
at the end of last week the terms of the subsidy on the 
export of raw cotton and cotton goods. The subsidy, 
which came into force on July 27th, is 14 cents per Ib. on 
raw cotton and from 1.80 cents to 2.10 cents per Ib. on 
manufactured goods. Owing to the difficulty of preventing 
the re-entry of subsidised exports, the payments will not 
apply to South American countries, Canada and New- 
foundland. Mr Wallace expressed the opinion that the 
system would only be temporary and that it may be 
removed through an international agreement. He has 
power to increase or decrease the subsidy if necessary. 
In Lancashire trade circles it was generally expected 
that the subsidy on raw cotton would be 14 cents per lb., 
and last week it was already discounted by adjustments 
in the differences in prices between New York and Liver- 
pool. The decision therefore scarcely affected prices on 
Monday. It remains to be seen whether the subsidy will 
stimulate exports from the United States. Liverpool 
importers have recently met with more U.S. offers, but 
the high level of prices rendered business difficult. In 
the immediate future raw cotton prices will depend a 
good deal on reports concerning the prospects for the 
new crop. So far the weather in the American cotton belt 
has been generally favourable, and it is expected that the 
area planted will yield between 11 million and 12 million 
bales, or practically as much as was harvested last year. 


* * * 


Retail Trades in June.—The daily value of retail 
trade in June, in those shops which co-operate in com- 
piling the returns published in this week’s Board of Trade 
Journal, was 3.3 per cent. lower than in June of last year. 
But this decline must be related to the rise of 9.1 per cent. 
which occurred in May, in which month the Whitsun 





(Continued from page 230) 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


other sections, they will be offered in the 
first instance to shareholders. Another 


23s. Total assets, June, 1938: Results of the Week.—  ‘Ompany to maintain its dividend after 
£ 1,615,006 (of which investments in The 710-400 increase ‘nn THRELFAL L’S achieving a moderate increase in profits is 
Subsidiaries, £574,200; goodwill, BREWERY net profits to £358,924 is THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, 


£160,000). 


ears to June 30: moderate, but satisfactory in view of the whose consolidated total profits of £55,968 


1936, £245,476 ; 1037, £276,693 ; 1938, recent trend of brewers’ profits. One of compare with £55,640, the parent 


304,157, Charterhouse Finance Cor- 


the outstanding results of the week is the | COmpany’s receipts being £48,833, against, 
rise in AIRCRAFT COMPON- £44,671. 


exponen, ake issue at 228. 7d. including — EN" Fs net profits from £23,124 to Sividend "ieee te 
ividend 


expenses, 


Engineering and Lightin . from 7} to 25 
ment Compan eh — —, of JAMES HO 


coupled with an increase ~ mes 
cent. ¢ first report Com .— Trading profit, 1938, 
EN AND COMPANY £17, 58, 2 inst £37,682 for premises, six 
became public shows = Ponths. et profit, £1,983 7% 


Brush Electrical Engineering 


1,896). For 


99,663 for 10 months. reconstruction expenses, £1,292. Carry- 


red . 
Zs cemable £1 preference and 325,000 Increased profits are due to a high rate of forward, £691. Land, buildings, etc. 


Par of 100,000 7 per cent. cumulative dia taaine af 
8. ordi shares. 
able at 25s. by 1954, by drawings from 


1942, or after 1941 on notice. Net ‘ae sean 


assets, £200,000 MONTAG L. 
YI Ps! which goodwill : 


£82,452 


re 
directors’ re- 
muneration, years to March 31: 1937, ee 


£21,275 ; 1938, £39,298 3 1939, £59,254. tan the growth of the frosted foods and 


695. any shares 


production, and orders on hand assure full 247,989 (£436,229). Cash £121,814 
ee ae t year. Appreci- (nS). Debtors, £252,165 (£127,409). 


National Canning Company.—Net 


by 
s_ Whose rofit for year to May 31, 1939, £43,423 


ME 
at 3 


R 
C2452 bough fr 105000 preference tien dub 3 fas ee EG Ty eae 1800 (loo. 

GF ane! . AL CANNING COMPANY, whose i 
before depreciation and are £43,423, against 


dividend and bonus 84 per cent., 
as b Carry-forward, {£28,758 

issued to (£25,529). 

(Continued on page 246) 
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holidays fell in 1939. Comparing the total of the two 
months with the same period of last year, the daily value 
of retail trade was 2.3 per cent. higher in 1939, a slightly 
higher rate of increase than in the earlier months of this 
year. As in previous months, retail trade in Scotland and 


InDIcEs OF DarLy VALUE OF RetatL TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(Average Daily Sales in 1937 = 100) 


a 








| Non-Food 

Tota Food |—— Petra 
Tota! Apparel Household 
i 

ee ae . 

1937 March ....... 97 104 90 85 96 
OD wwccehaat 96 95 97 99 101 
Panes | 108 107 109 119 98 
June ........+. 98 97 98 107 92 

1938 March ....... | 93 102 84 81 87 
a | 107 110 103 109 98 

ates | 401 103 100 1 94 
PD cnscens Lg 107 105 116 90 

1939 March ....... | 96 105 86 83 
April ......... 108 113 103 108 93 
ee ll 112 109 123 93 

SD eo te ee ee) ee 88 





Southern England was better maintained than in Central 
and West London. 





* * * 


Oil from Coal.—While the authoritarian countries 
continue to expand their production of oil from coal, the 
development of the British industry appears to have been 
halted. The coal hydrogenation plant of the I.C.1. at Billing- 
ham is now working at approximately its full capacity of 45 
million gallons per annum; so far the financial results have 
not been sufficiently attractive to stimulate the erection of 
other plants. The plant for testing on a commercial scale 
the Fischer-Tropsch process is still non-existent in spite 
of the recommendations of the Falmouth report. Further, 
Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., the pioneer and the 
most important company operating this process, has had 
to suspend the payment of dividends. Its difficulties have 
been largely due to excessive extensions of capacity, with 
the result that more than half of its plant was idle last 
year. But as the British Government does not look to this 
new industry either to provide a market for the excess 
capacity of the coal industry or to supplant imported fuel, 
a period of consolidation may be preferable to a rapid and 
uneconomic expansion. 


* * * 


Increase in Rubber Exports.—It was generally 
expected in London that the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee, at its meeting on Tuesday, 
would fix the exportable percentage for the last quarter 
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of the year at 60 or possibly at 65 per cent. 
quotas. _As a result of the excess nf monn pre 
production during the current year, stocks of robe 
have fallen very considerably, as is shown in the table whi 
is taken from the Statistical Bulletin of the IRRe 
The Committee has decided to fix the exportable 
centage at 60 per cent. of the basic quotas for the hn 
quarter of the year, but it also decided to revise the ~ 
for the current quarter from 55 to 60 per cent. It is 
probable that the main reason for this latter step was th 
undesirability of allowing stocks to fall further in the 
current quarter, since stocks at the end of May repre. 
sented barely 4} months’ consumption at its preseqt 
level. Even at the higher quota, however, production 
from the regulated area will only slightly exceed 250,09 
tons per quarter, while consumption in the first half of 
the year totalled about 260,000 tons per quarter, and the 
seasonal fall in consumption in the latter half of the year 
is not likely entirely to make good this deficiency in 
supplies. 


Further Fall in Prices.—The general trend of the 
prices of primary products was downwards during the past 
fortnight, both in this country and in the United States, 
The decline is reflected in The Economist’s indices for 
primary products. In consequence, the more comprehensive 
Economist and Irving-Fisher indices are also slightly down. 
The latest indices for France and Germany show litte 
change, but the figure for Italy is slightly lower. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


ae 


Italy, | Gere 








' France,| | 
Price of | vy 5_4.,| Statis- | Milan! many 
Date Gold Irving-| tique ao 
Fisher | Gen- | Com- Reichs 

erale 
| merce) amt 

ee 

1936 
Dec. 30 128-8 | 113-0 |116°3t) 95-4 

1937 
Dec. 29 120-5 | 135-8 143-8 | 97-0 

1938 
Oct. 26 116-6 | 147-8 (145-1 | 973 
Nov. 23 116-7 | 148°7 143-8 | 917 
Dec. 21 115-6 | 148-7 — 

1939 
i=. 4 , : “1 | 116-0 | 151-2 |144°3 | 98-0 
oe . . «1 | 115-7 | 152+7 144-9 | 97-9 
Feb. 15 . . -6 | 115-3 | 153-5 145-1 | 978 
Mar. 1 | 114-0 | 134-5 | 127-9 | 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-8 |145:1 8 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 125-0 | 174-9 | 116-3 | 153-1 145-1 | 968 
Mar. 29 | 114-4 | 133-9 | 123-5 | 174-9 | 115-4 | 153°5 144°9| e 
fee. 19 | 114-5 | 134-4 | 129-0 | 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-3 145-4) aS 
3 | 116-2 | 134-4 | 123-4 | 174-8 | 115-9 | 155-5 146.4 | 4 
May 17/ 116-0 | 134-7 | 123- 174-9 | 115-6 | 157-3 146-2 | ns 
May 31 | 116-7 | 134°4 | 125-0 | 174-9 | 114-8 156°6 146°5 98:3 
une 14 | 115-4 | 134-4 | 124-0 | 174-9 | 114-4 | 155-0 146°9 | Oo 
une 28 | 115-6 | 134-4 | 122-3 | 175-0 | 114-3 | 154-8 147-1 
uly 12 | 115-6 | 135-2 | 120-2 | 174-9 114-1 | 153-7, 146-2 | 87 
uly 26! 114-7 33-4 | 118-1 | 174-9! 113-8* 153-9%| -.. 1 OE 





* These figures refer to July 22nd. + Monthly average. 


Details of the component series of The Economist com 
plete index are given below: — 


Sept. 18, July 20, July 12, _ 
l 


(1927 = 100) 1931 1938 939 19 
Cereals and meat... 64:5 83-6 68:3 e 
Other foods .........  62°2 58-1 62:8 oo 
Textiles .......0000 43-7 53-4 53-4 52° : 
Minerals ...... seceee ©6574 93-1 92:3 92 ; 
Miscellaneous ... 65-8 75-3 75°5 Bushs 

Complete index 60-4 72:2 69:8 69°3 
1913 = 100......... 83° 99-3 96:1 95:4 
1924 = 100.........  52+2 62:4 60-4 60-0 


While the group indices for cereals and meat, other foods, 
and textiles are all lower than a fortnight ago, those os 
to minerals and miscellaneous commodities show 4 sig 
rise. The sharp decline in the index for cereals and meat 
due to falls in the prices of wheat, maize and beef. 
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TEAM VALLEY OFFERS: 


These Important Services 


42 market investigations have been undertaken for 
industrialists by the Estate’s specialists. 


43 highly qualified business men of 13 different professions 
are associated with the Estate Company and place them- 
selves at your disposal. 


24 experts on architecture, engineering, lighting, heating, 
water and effluent, make no charge for their advice. 


45 tenant firms aid each other in business through the 
medium of the Team Valley Club. 


74 introductions to State departments, commercial buyers, 
and foreign connections have been given to tenants by 
the Estate Company. 


120 firms representing 54 industries have rented premises 
on the Estate in the last 24 years: 10 have since expanded 
their factories. 


These services ensure success on Team Valley 





Team Valley is a 700 acre estate on the out- 
skirts of Newcastle. The Estate Company is 
financed by Government grant, operating 
under commercial control without profit. 
Standard or special factories are rented, com- 
plete in every respect. The Estate is bounded 
by the L.N.E.R. main line, directly connected 
with the Great North road, within one mile of 
the wharves of Newcastle. Backed as it is by the 


TRADING ESTATE 


Government schemes for the Special Areas, 
Team Valley can offer its tenants services 
otherwise unobtainable — from help in apply- 
ing for capital onwards. 

For further information, or for arrangements 
to view the Estate, please write to: O. W. 
Brennan, North Eastern Trading Estates Limi- 
ted, Kingsway, Team Valley Estate, Gateshead- 
on-Tyne, 11. Telephone: Low Fell 76071. 
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THERE is much less evidence this year 
than usual of the seasonal decline in 
industrial activity during the summer. 
The output of coal is practically as 
high as in June and appreciably higher 
than a year ago. Similarly, the iron and 
steel industry continues to operate at 
high pressure, and the volume of orders 
on hand is sufficient to ensure the main- 
tenance of output for many months to 
come. The constructional industries also 
remain very busy. The volume of new 
business in textiles has declined, but 
order books are still well filled. An 
event of importance to the rayon in- 
dustry has been the conclusion of an 
agreement between producers of staple 
fibre in Belgium, Germany, Italy and 
the United Kingdom; the agreement is 
designed to ensure the “orderly de- 
velopment of world markets” for this 
product. 


Coal 


Sheffield. —The market is rather 
more active than usual at this time of 
the year, due to industrial pressure and 
the accumulation of emergency stocks. 
Householders are also taking advantage 
of summer prices to lay in supplies. 

Steam coal is in firm demand, and 
the railways are taking good deliveries 
of best locomotive hards. Electricity 
and gas undertakings are responsible 
for the briskness in smalls. Coke de- 
mand continues to expand, both for 
domestic and furnace use. 

Export business is moderate, but the 
undertone is firm. Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire hards are not fully taken 
up, but a steady demand exists for 
cobbles. Bunkering sorts are quiet. Cen- 
tral heating coke is coming into better 
request. 

* 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The coal 
market in this area is quiet but firm, 
and supplies of the better known brands 
are scarce. Business in Northumber- 
land screened steam coals is quiet at 
present, but the outlook is good and 
considerable contract business has been 
arranged. Durham coking coal moves 
off as briskly as ever and only odd lots 
are available. Trade in prime bunkers 
is steady but ordinary brands are 
plentiful. Patent oven coke continues 
to be a firm market under a strong 
domestic and export demand. 

* 


Glasgow.— The market has _re- 
mained inactive this week. Both Fife 
and Lanarkshire made a slow start 
after the holidays and one unfortunate 
effect of this was that household mer- 
chants were unable to secure their full 
requirements for “binging” purposes 
prior to the withdrawal of the summer- 
time price concession this week-end. 
The Lothian collieries are on holiday 
this week and stocks in that district 
have been well cleared. So far business 
generally has not yet got fully into 
normal stride, but the indications are 
that the recent improvement will be 
well maintained, with prices probably 
showing a rising trend. The London 
trade in nuts remains satisfactory. 

* 


Cardiff. — Orders placed 
by the French National" Ratlwors 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


amount to 416,000 tons of South Wales 
steam large and through coals. A small 
contract for 8,000 tons has also been 
placed by the Beira Alta Railways. 
There has been little other new business 
passing, and last week shipments in 
the foreign and coastwise trades 
dropped to 393,300 tons, compared with 
400,529 tons in the corresponding 
period last year. During the next few 
weeks production will be substantially 
reduced by the August holidays, but 
colliery owners are becoming a little 
apprehensive of the market position in 
the autumn. 3 


Workington.— The coal trade is 
brisk, except in the local landsale de- 
partment, and collieries working full 
time are disposing readily of their out- 
puts. Ulster and Eire are taking more 
than 10,000 tons weekly, and there are 
also shipments to the Scandinavian 
countries. Industrial fuel is in strong 
request, chiefly on account of the 
activity at the coking plants serving 
the hematite pig-iron smelters. Prices 
are firm. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— The output of steel in 
the first half of 1939 reached the record 
of 868,300 tons. The June figures were 
148,900 tons, exceeding those of the 
corresponding month of last year by 
47,000 tons. Production is still insuffici- 
ent to meet requirements, and addi- 
tional melting plant is shortly to be 
brought into operation. 

The iron and steel market continues 
very active, and it is impossible to 
place in full all the business offering in 
basic billets. Fair supplies of imported 
billets are becoming available, but they 
are insufficient to make up the short- 
age. Acid billets and small steel bars are 
strong features, and there is an insistent 
demand for strip and wire rods. 

While there is only a weak demand 
for forge pig iron, business in foundry 
shows improvement. Most of the buy- 
ing, however, is for near delivery. Basic 
pig iron remains in strong request, and 
good contract buying of hematites is 
reported. Finished iron business is un- 
satisfactory. 

No great change has occurred in the 
iron and steel scrap market. For most 
descriptions there is a steady demand. 
Heavy basic steel melting scrap supplies 
are below requirements. Iron scrap 
supplies appear to be fairly adequate. 

A new blast-furnace has been put 
into operation at Clay Cross, with an 
output capacity of 1,000 tons weekly. 

* 


Glasgow.— Work has been resumed 
at the steelmaking plants in the West of 
Scotland and there is every prospect 
that work will be continuous and out- 
put at capacity till the end of the year 
at any rate. For every class of material 
there is a big demand, and that for 
shipbuilding material is particularly 
be further increased as work progresses 
on the new orders on hand at the 
shipyards. Further Admiralty orders 
and also mercantile orders have been 
work to four of the Clyde shipbuilding 
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concerns. Marine engineers in this dis. 
trict are also exceedingly busy as the 
bulk of the Clyde built vessels are bein 
engined by local builders who 
also been entrusted with the work for 
many vessels being built in Other dis. 
tricts. Sheet makers and sheet galvan- 
isers have also made a good restart and 
are looking forward to a very busy 
period for at least six months to come, 


* 

Cardiff.— All branches of the iron 
and steel industry in South Wales con- 
tinue very busy, with the pig iron and 
melting furnaces and the sheet and tin- 
plate factories operating well UP to 
their current Capacity. New orders for 
tinplates are not perhaps as numeroys 
as they were in the June quarter, but 
there is a steady flow of business and 
unexecuted orders are about 4} million 
boxes. Shipments are much heavier than 
they were a year ago, but the home 
trade, including Government orders, is 
absorbing the larger part of the output, 
Prices show no change. 


* 


Workington.—A great change has 
come over the North-West Coast hema- 
tite pig-iron trade. The reduction in 
the price by 5s. per ton induced a large 
volume of forward business and makers, 
booked ahead until October, have either 
eliminated or are fast getting rid of 
the formidable stocks accumulated in 
the early months of 1938. Local absorp- 
tion is normal and there are heavy de- 
liveries to the Midlands, Scotland and 
South Wales. Needs are still in excess 
of demand, but no immediate expansion 
of production is practicable, and it may 
be late in the year before a single addi- 
tional furnace is put into blast. Prices 
are steady. Refined iron is in fairly good 
request, but malleable iron is still on the 
quiet side. 

Steelmakers are booked up for 
months to come, but the rail-making 
season is all but completed and billets, 
hoops and strips are the chief products 
of the mills. Orders are numerous, and 
those already on the books justily 
working to capacity until the end of 
October. Native ore, at 24s. per ton 
f.0.t., is largely in local request. There 
are few independent producers, and as 
owners are conserving supplies for local 
smelters very few parcels are being sold 
to the East Coast or to Scotland. 

* 


News from Abroad.—In spite of 
the approaching holiday season the 
turnover on international steel markets 
has remained fairly satisfactory, 
although new purchases are substan- 
tially below those of a few months ago. 
Business with Scandinavia has recent 
been comparatively active, whereas t 
Far Eastern and the South American 
markets are quiet and the South Afri- 
can market is subject to American com: 
petition. Demand for semis has eo 
mained very keen; Great Britain an° 
Japan are the chief buyers. It is & 
pected that Great Britain will om 
order more supplementary quanti 
of semis on the Continent. a. 
ments for thin sheets and wire — 
have perceptibly decreased and those 
thick plates and sections to 4 smaller 


extent. ; 
i tended to weaken; 
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ently been reduced by about 2s, per 
ea by ea of higher rebates on official 
prices. Official price alterations for par- 
ticular markets and products have be- 
come very rare, and the consideration 
of a general revision of Cartel prices, 
which was to have taken place at the 
beginning of this month, has now been 
postponed until the autumn. This is in 
conformity with the desire of steel pro- 
ducers to maintain their present activity 
over the holiday period. Price cutting by 
outsiders is scarcely influencing the 
price policy of the Cartel, since the in- 
creased steel consumption in all parts 
of the world has greatly mitigated the 
disturbing effects of this competition. 

The thin sheet Cartel will hold a 
meeting in the first half of September 
to discuss the situation arising from the 
unused export quotas of the British 
members. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).— There has 
been little change in the volume of 
business. Export trade remains dis- 
appointing and a substantial part of 
productive capacity in Lancashire is 
engaged on Government contracts and 
on the manufacture of goods for home 
consumption. The outstanding event on 
the raw cotton market has been the 
announcement of the American export 
subsidy. 

In the American section of the yarn 
market, the most active demand has 
again been on coarse counts. The recent 
advances for ring beams have checked 
business somewhat and a rather better 
turnover has been reported in mule 
descriptions. It has been decided to re- 
new the Egyptian yarn price conven- 
tion, but the de-control of prices for 
carded yarns will continue. 

Manufacturers of cloth suitable for 
export have not been able to make very 
much headway. In certain fabrics the 
recent advance in finishing charges has 
had the effect of restricting sales. Some 
India shippers have put out more in- 
quiry, and irregular scattered buying 
has taken place. Only isolated transac- 
tions have been reported for Egypt and 
the Near East. Some useful lines have 
been secured in poplins for South 
America. Certain fine cloths have been 
in request for Switzerland. Deliveries 
for the home trade have continued en- 
couraging, but fresh buying has not 
been important. Further Government 
contracts have been placed. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE commodity markets have not yet 
responded. to the revival of business 
activity in the United States and to the 
improvement on the Stock Exchanges in 
New York and London. During the 
week ended last Wednesday, Moody’s 
index of the prices of sensitive com- 
modities in the United States actually 
declined slightly from 142.2 to 141.5. 
Wheat prices showed a further de- 
Cline in the past week and reached a 
new low record. The causes of the 
— are given on page 219. The mar- 
€t in raw sugar, on the other hand, 
was steadier. The introduction of an 
details of whe 
aus Of which will be found on 
231, had little effect on prices, as it had 
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been largely discounted. Rubber prices 
remained steady despite the increase in 
the current quarter’s export quota, dis- 
cused on page 232. Non-ferrous metals 
are ne changed in price on the 
week. 


Metals 


Copper.— Demand on the copper 
market was comparatively small, but 
sellers remained reserved and the price 
of standard cash copper closed on Wed- 
nesday at £43 per ton, a net gain of 
2s. 6d. on the week. In the United 
States the market has quietened down, 
but the undertone remained firm and 
the domestic price was raised by another 
4 cent to 10% cents per lb. American 
producers have now to deliver over 
250,000 tons of copper to domestic con- 
sumers within the next three months, a 
fact which may help to reduce United 
States stocks and thus improve the out- 
look in London. Stocks of copper in 
official warehouses of the L.M.E. fell 
by 1,115 tons to 28,894 tons last week 
and thus reached a new low level for 
the current year. 


Tin.— The cash price remained 
unchanged at £29 17s, 6d. per ton, but 
the backwardation has again widened 
from £4 15s. to £5 2s. 6d., a sign that 
consumers’ buying has declined. The 
pool has the market under complete 
control, but this week it has not been 
called upon to any great extent. The 
International Tin Research and De- 
velopment Council’s Statistical Bulle- 
tin gives world production in the first 
five months of this year at 54,100 (a 
year ago 70,400) tons, while absorption 
in the same period is given at 63,400 
(69,700) tons. There was thus a con- 
siderable excess of absorption which 
has, no doubt, made headway in June 
and July. 


Lead and Spelter.—The London 
price of lead lost 2s. 6d. to close on 
Wednesday at £14 13s. 9d. per ton, 
while spelter gained 3s. 9d. to close at 
£14 6s. 3d. per ton. The margin be- 
tween the two metals has thus narrowed 
to 7s. 6d., the smallest for several years. 
In normal times spelter used to be the 
dearer of the two metals, but in recent 
years lead has always commanded a 
substantial premium over spelter, owing 
to the unfavourable statistical position 
of the latter. The market in lead was 
adversely affected by the unfavourable 
June building returns, while spelter de- 
rived some benefit from the expanding 
consumption, which appears to be 
catching up with production. 


Grains 


WHEAT prices have declined further in 
the past week, demand remaining quiet. 
The American Government is pressing 
forward with its subsidy for wheat ex- 
ports while the approach of the new 
crop in the Northern hemisphere has 
limited the off-take of Argentine wheat. 
Weather reports from Canada continue 
favourable and those from Europe, 
while mentioning the lack of sun, in- 
dicate average or only slightly below 
average yields. Mr Morrison stated in 
Parliament last week that the British 
Government had taken the opportunity 
of the low price level to augment its 
reserves of wheat and it is reported 
that the Government are seeking to store 
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it in Canada, as further storage facilities 
in Britain are limited. As a result of the 
fall in wheat prices, the price of English 
flour was reduced by a further 6d. per 
sack. Maize and barley prices have also 
weakened, influenced by the compe- 
tition of cheap wheat. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.— Unusually large sup- 
plies of home eggs have brought a fall in 
London prices but prices of other types 
have been little affected. Flour prices 
were reduced during the week by a 
further 6d. per sack. Colonial butter 
Prices were also lower than a week ago. 

* 


Colonial Produce.— There has been 
little change in the futures market for 
raw sugar, but the sharp reduction in 
quotations the previous week was fol- 
lowed by a fall of 44d. per cwt. in the 
prices for most types of refined sugar. 

* 

Fruit and Vegetables.—The cold 
weather has affected the demand for 
salads, although tomatoes continue to 
sell freely. English cherries are now 
arriving in bulk on the London market 
and are in good demand. The straw- 
berry season is over, but large arrivals 
of other soft fruits continue. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The poor out- 
look for grain prices continues to in- 
fluence the market in these products, 
whose sales are also restricted by the 
usual seasonal decline of business. Plate 
linseed has fallen further in price and 
is now 20s. to 25s. per ton below the 
highest reached in June. Prices for 
Indian linseed are also lower, but 
buyers remain uninterested. Favourable 
reports continue of the new American 
crop of linseed, which may, it is 
thought, be nearly twice the size of last 
year’s harvest. Shipments from the 
Plate remain small. Trade in cotton 
seed is very desultory at about £4 10s. 
per ton afloat to Hull, an almost record 
low price; later positions are at a good 
premium at £5 2s. 6d. per ton Septem- 
ber to January. The spot price of lin- 
seed oil is steady, after a fall of some 
5s. per ton, while cotton seed oil is 
cheaper by 20s. per ton. 

* 


Rubber.— The decision of the 
I.R.R.C. is discussed in a Note on 
page 232. The London market was idle 
until the decision was known, when 
there was a slight fall of 4d. per lb. in 
spot prices, but the market has since 
been steady. 


Furs. — As was to be expected, 
prices showed considerable strength at 
this week’s summer fur sales in London. 
Beaver and musquash gained on the 
the average 7.5 per cent. compared with 
the prices paid at the spring sales in 
April. South-West African Persian 
lambs advanced by 5 per cent., but 
mink and Afghan lamb remained un- 
changed. The demand showed a satis- 
factory level and the bulk of the supply 
was sold. The attendance at the sale 
was good and France, the United States 
and Germany were well represented. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of the Distillers Com- 
pany, Limited, was held in the North British Station Hotel, Edin- 
burgh on the 21st instant, when the Right Hon. Lord Forteviot, 
O.B.E., M.C., chairman of the company, presided. 

The Chairman said:— 

I shall first deal with the accounts, which I presume I may take 
as read. On the assets side you will observe that the first two 
items, land and buildings, plant and utensils, amount to £650,077. 
These assets have been fully maintained out of revenue, and, in 
addition, ample depreciation has been provided in accordance with 
our established practice. 

Sundry investments, at £6,133,111, show little variation from last 
year’s figures, and, despite the fall in the market quotation of our 
holding of British Government securities which has taken place, the 
total value of the investments is considerably in excess of the figure 
at which they stand in the balance sheet. 

Our investments in subsidiary companies receive individual 
scrutiny at each balancing period, and any fall in values is provided 
for to the extent considered necessary by your board. That policy 
has again been followed in preparing the accounts which are in 
your hands, and the figure of £16,825,923, at which investments 
in subsidiary companies appear, has been arrived at on the usual 
conservative basis. 

The last item, cash in bank and on hand, at £3,239,713, shows 
an increase of over £1,400,000 on the corresponding figure last year, 
but it has to be borne in mind that your company acts as banker to 
the group, and has to be in a position to meet any calls for finance 
required to maintain and develop the widespread and comprehensive 
activities of the organisation at home and overseas. The cash balance 
will, of course, be reduced by £1,210,492, the amount required to 
meet the proposed final dividends and cash bonus. 

On the liabilities side of the account, the reserve fund, the super- 
annuation and provident fund, and the fire insurance fund, are in- 
creased by the amounts shown in the directors’ report. The in- 
crease in the first two items is on the same scale as in previous years. 
The addition to the fire insurance fund, however, is £150,000 as 
compared with £50,000 in each of the three previous years. At the 
present figure of £500,000 the fire insurance fund may appear dis- 
proportionately large compared with the figure at which the land, 
buildings, plant and utensils stand in the accounts, but the position 
falls into proper perspective when it is realised that the cost of re- 
placement of our fixed assets is very much in excess of their book 
value, and when it is further borne in mind that the reserve is 
designed to cover not only actual damage to those assets, but the 


‘consequential loss that would result from any disturbance to the 


production of our large operating units. The factor of war risks, 
which cannot be excluded in the present disturbed international situa- 
tion, has also to be reckoned with, and your board had this risk 
particularly in view when they increased the appropriation to the 
fire insurance fund from £50,000 to £150,000. 

Reference is made in the directors’ report to the proposal that 
£4,276,385 of the amount at the credit of the reserve fund should 
be capitalised and applied in paying up in full a corresponding 
number of ordinary shares for distribution to the ordinary stock- 
holders in the proportion of two new shares for every £5 of stock 
held. We propose to call an extraordinary general meeting for Thurs- 
day, October 19th, for the purpose of passing the necessary formal 
resolutiens for the increase of capital and capitalisation of reserves, 
and immediately thereafter to issue allotment letters to the holders of 
ordinary stock on the register at September 30th. The usual rights 
of renunciation and splitting will be conferred, and, after the final 
allotment has been made, the shares will be converted into 
which will rank pari passu with the existing ordinary stock as from 
May 16, 1939, the beginning of the company’s current financial year, 
and certificates for which will be issued as soon as possible. I have 
to explain that this issue is being made solely in order to bring 
the issued capital into closer relationship with the working capital 
actually employed in the business. It is intended at the same time 
to increase the authorised capital of the company by £5,000,000 to 
£20,000,000. If this proposal is approved, the company will still 
have £2,832,653 of capital for issue if and when circumstances 
require. I am not, of course, in a position to forecast the rate of 
dividend which the company will be able to pay in future, as the dis- 
tribution will naturally depend on the position and prospects of the 


business at the time, but your directors cannot expect to 
the present rate of dividend on the increased capital. 

The directors are giving serious consideration to establishing 4 
central superannuation and provident scheme, to be vested in the 
names of trustees, and transferring to them the various funds which 
have been established in this company and the subsidiary and asw. 
ciated companies. 

Another full year’s production of both grain and malt whisky 
has been undertaken at our distilleries, filling orders being wei 
maintained. 

Market prices of whisky with age, especially eight years and older 
have hardened considerably, indicating the continued scarcity of wel 
matured stocks which are in great demand, and for the United States 
market in particular. 

The policy of maintaining the company’s plant and equipment in 
a thorough state of efficiency is ever in front of us. The blending 
and bottling establishments of several of our principal subsidiaries 
have recently undergone reconstruction, which brings them com. 
pletely up to date, whilst other modernisations are in process or in 
contemplation. 

During the past year in the home trade the brands of Scotch 
whisky sold by our group companies have again shown up wel. 
Whiskies with age still command high prices, but your directors are 
satisfied they have nothing to fear on this point, having ample 
cover to meet all demands and to give continuity of quality and 
age, which is so essential. 

Our export trade, for the period under review, has shown a steady 
increase in most of the foreign markets where Scotch whisky is con- 
sumed, and the existing trading conditions permit us to report that 
the perturbed European situation, up to the present date, has not 
adversely affected our sales to any appreciable degree. 

Our Empire export trade has been regular throughout the year, 
and the closing figures reveal a very satisfactory result. 

The American trade continues to expand, and the Anglo-American 
trade agreement—in which Scotch whisky figured as the largest 
item of British exportation—gratified both the importers and the ¢s- 
porters by permanently stabilising the rate of duty on this commodity 
in the United States of America for the term of the treaty, and we 
congratulate the representatives of the Board of Trade upon the 
satisfactory and fair manner in which these negotiations were carried 
through. a 

Taking a general survey we believe that, barring eventualities 
which may emanate from fluctuating world-economic conditions, 
prospects in the export market are encouraging. Bil 

Our gin companies continue to hold a leading position in i 
home and export markets, and a steady demand prevails for 
well-known brands. ee aainil 

In these days of public proclamation of the indispensability 
beverages, may I remind the stockholders of the wholesomeness or 
the palatability of our own products. The Scotch whisky and . 
and the various combinations of which gin is a component, ret 
as of old—in spite of the increase of price due to enhanced ot 
their value as healthy and attractive beverages. May 1 ask t 4 
stockholders to recommend the commodities, on the sale of wil 
their dividends so largely depend. ie 

No doubt the stockholders will have noticed the recent nee 
the Justiciary Appeal Court of Scotland on the question of es 
constitutes Scotch whisky. Your directors received with aren : 
tion the decision laid down, namely, that only whisky whic 4 
entirely distilled in Scotland has the right to bear the name 
Scotch. This, of course, has always been the view of your © ‘ 
and, in our opinion, of the consuming public. Our ete 
this respect is no doubt shared by the stockholders, and, i. 
of the world-wide distribution of our products, this is a de 
of supreme importance to the Scotch whisky trade. bea be 

During the year The Distillers Company Limited contin 
policy they have adopted over a considerable period in giving " 
they felt was a reasonable price for Scotch barley purchased 
the use of their malt distjlling interests. This was ape 
to ensure a fair price to the home growers of barley, and will 
view to encouraging them to grow a crop on which the pros 
of Scotland so largely depends. would 

The price which we paid last year was above what we "" 
have been called upon to pay for imported barley, and wi» 
fact, in excess of what we would have paid had we obtained 
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requirements from England. This action: has cost the company this 
year over £100,000, but we were of opinion that the good relations, 
which have always existed between this company and the farmers, 
were worth maintaining, even at considerable cost to ourselves. We 
are confident that the policy we adopted obviated a debacle in 
Scotch barley prices, and we understand that the farming com- 
munity generally appreciated our attitude. As the largest buyers of 
barley in Scotland, we were able to carry through this policy, but 
unfortunately our lead was not followed by all others, and there- 
fore such other users were able to cover their requirements from 
cheaper sources. This situation is inequitable, and it is possible 
that we may have to review our attitude, unless every concern pur- 
chasing barley for malt whisky distilling is placed on the same basis. 
Several schemes have been put forward, and there is a parliamen- 
tary Bill on hand, from which something may develop on the lines 
indicated. 

The industrial alcohol market during the last year has not varied 
very much, and the quantity sold is approximately the same as the 
year before. There has been keen competition, but we have re- 
tained our share of the business. 

Owing to the imposition of a tax on industrial alcohol for motor 
fuel, the quantity sold decreased, but not to a very large extent, 
and it was made up for by other uses. 

In Australia, the industrial alcohol factory had a good year, 
and it looks as if it were going to improve still further as the sales 
are steadily increasing. We hope some day, with the support of the 
Queensland Government, to be able to use up all the waste molasses 
produced in Queensland. 

Our yeast business had a fairly good year, and the sales kept 
up well. We have kept our process of manufacture up to date, and 
have made many improvements. ‘The quality has been very satis- 
factory. 

Both in the industrial spirit and in the yeast business we have 
had to meet severe competition, but the results have been fairly 
steady for the last few years. 

On the chemical side of our “business we have been actively 
extending our interest in the manufacture of new products, the re- 
sult, mainly, of work done by our own research department. We 
are neglecting no opportunity of investigating all possible methods 
for the manufacture of industrial alcohols and chemicals from such 
indigenous materials as coal or coke or waste industrial gases, 
should, at any future time, such methods become cheaper than those 
in use to-day. At present, our basic raw material, as is well known, 
is molasses, which has to be imported in very large quantities. In 
any case, it is essential to take a long view in development work of 
this kind. 

We are actively developing synthetic resins with special physical 
paeiies which we anticipate will have extended uses in the 
uture, 

During the year in question we have acquired a majority holding 
in Commercial Solvents (Great Britain), Ltd., whose factory at 
Bromborough in Cheshire is making industrial alcohol and solvents 
by fermentation. 


Our building supply department has continued to expand, and 
both our factories are working to capacity in manufacturing our 
gyproc plaster board and special plasters, which continue to find 
favour with the building trade. 

Since our last annual meeting the directors have had in hand the 
serious problem of Air Raid Precautions. Every possible measure 
has been or is being taken to ensure the protection of our various 
works and the safety of our workers. Our employees have been 
classified into groups, so as to release as many as possible immedi- 
ately for National Service, and to enable our various companies to 
retain those essential to the operation of the plants. This has in- 
volved considerable expense, but your directors felt that the best way 
to prevent hostilities is to be prepared, and it is considered that 
money spent in this way is in the interests of the stockholders, the 
stafls, and the country. 


You will see from the annual report that Mr William Harrison 
does ‘Rot seek re-election as a director, and our best wishes go to 
him in his retirement. His long connection with the company and 
the valuable services he has rendered during that time have earned 
him the gratitude of his colleagues and the stockholders. This 
~~ 4 vacancy on the management committee, and, in view of 
: continually expanding duties and responsibilities, it was decided 
‘ar an additional member thereto. Mr T. H. Board and 
a bese Ga are well-known directors of the company, 
retney oseth during the year resigned from the board on his 
= tom business, and I wish to confirm our appreciation of his 
& record of useful work. 
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In the course of the year Mr Alfred Adams, managing director 
of John Walker & Sons, Ltd., was appointed to the board, and his 
wide experience will be of great benefit to the company. This 
appoimtment falls to be confirmed at this meeting. 

As at the last annual meeting, but with even greater emphasis, I 
refer to the invaluable services of the staff. They have worked 
efficiently and well, and are again largely responsible for our pros- 
perity and progress. During the year great numbers of the em- 
ployees throughout our whole organisation answered the nationa! 
call, and their efforts have been encouraged by very generous treat- 
ment by your board, and of this no doubt you will heartily 
approve. 

I have now much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report, 
which recommends payment of a final dividend on the Preference 
Stock of 3 per cent. less tax, making, with the interim dividend 
of 3 per cent. already paid, a dividend of 6 per cent. less tax, 
for the year; also a final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 124 
per cent. less tax, making, with the interim dividend of 74 per cent. 
already paid, a dividend for the year of 20 per cent. less tax; 
also the payment of a cash bonus of 24 per cent. less tax, on the 
Ordinary Stock, and carrying forward to next year a sum of 
£436,898 7s. 8d. 

Sir Alexander Walker, K.B.E., seconded the adoption of the 
report, and this was agreed to unanimously. 





VICTORIA FALLS AND TRANSVAAL 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


At the ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Victoria 
Falls and Transvaal Power Company, Limited, held on the 26th 
instant in London, the chairman and managing director, Mr 
Arthur E. Hadley, C.B.E., presented a satisfactory account of 
the company’s business for the year 1938. 

The net profit for the year, after providing for taxation and all 
other requirements, amounted to £652,035, against £612,628. The 
full dividend of 10 per cent. had again been paid on the Preference 
shares, and the dividend on the Ordinary shares had been increased 
from 13} per cent. to 15 per cent. The reserve fund had been 
brought up to £650,000 by the addition of £150,000. 

Notwithstanding the continued and increased political unrest 
in the world, with its disastrous effect on international trade, 
the position of gold had not been adversely affected and, in point 
of fact, it stood at a higher price in 1938 than in 1937, and the 
gold mining industry was continuing its active policy of expansion. 

The maximum sustained load at power stations for electricity 
amounted to 508,000 k.w., an increase of 14 per cent. during the 
year, while that for compressed air increased to 74,000 k.w. 
Units of electricity and compressed air sold during the year ex- 
ceeded 3,000 millions, and the load notified by the consumers 
exceeded the notifications outstanding at the beginning of 1938. 
An increase in sales resulted in a reduction in the price of a 
unit of power, and this was effected by a rebate on the basic 
price. In the year 1938 the rebate was £171,000 higher than 
for the previous year. 


KLIP AND VAAL STATIONS 


The 400,000 k.w. Klip station, belonging to the Electricity 
Supply Commission, which the company was constructing and 
operating on their behalf, had now 10 out of 12 generating plants 
at work, while the eleventh set had been shipped, and the last 
was expected to leave the makers’ works during this year. This 
station, when complete, would burn 23 million tons of coal 
annually. The work on the first section of the new 100,000 k.w. 
Vaal station was proceeding satisfactorily. This station would be 
the property of the Electricity Supply Commission, and would be 
operated and the power taken by this company. The hydro in- 
stallation at the Victoria Falls continued to operate quite 
satisfactorily. 

Mr Hadley asked the shareholders to authorise him to convey 
their appreciation to the executive officers, staff and employees 
of their whole-hearted services in the interests of the company 
during the past year. “F ; 

The report and accounts were adopted and the retiring directors, 
Sir Dougal Malcolm, K.C.M.G., and Mr J. B. Braithwaite, were 
re-elected, and Messrs Cooper Brothers and Company were 
re-appointed auditors. 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SHIPPING INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 


LORD ESSENDON’S REVIEW 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, at Furness 
House, London. 

Lord Essendon (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said: — 
When we met a year ago I expressed a hopeful view of the future on 
the ground that most of the elements needed to bring about a revival 
in international trade were merely waiting upon return of confidence 
in the political sphere. It is a matter of common knowledge and 
common regret that the political situation throughout the whole of 
the past year has continued in a state of vacillation between hope 
and uncertainty. In consequence, international trade has lacked the 
confidence which is essential for settled conditions, and the shipping 
industry has not enjoyed any improvement. The result is reflected 
in the accounts before us to-day, and in the circumstances I believe 
you will not find them unsatisfactory. 

The profit and loss account, frankly, is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to your directors, showing, as it does, a net credit balance of 
£505,121, which is £115,000 less than in the previous year. There 
was an amount of £211,681 brought in, and after paying the two 
half-yearly dividends on the preference capital, and transferring 
£300,000 to depreciation, it is re¢ommended that a dividend of 
4 per cent. be distributed on the ordinary capital, which will leave 
£188,428 to be carried forward to the current year’s accounts. 


CAUSE OF FALL IN PROFITS 


The fall in our profits is a direct reflection of the difficult condi- 
tions which have applied to the shipowning industry, which has 
suffered in almost every sphere. The New York-Bermuda service 
has done reasonably well in the circumstances, but we incurred an 
unfortunate loss in complying with the request of the Bermuda 
authorities to provide eight additional sailings last Easter. This 
request necessitated chartering additional tonnage, for which arrange- 
ments had to be made a considerable time in advance, and in the 
result it proved to be impossible to secure sufficient additional traffic 
to justify this expenditure. 

I have made reference to the effect of political uncertainty upon 
the shipping industry, and there is no doubt that that is the chief 
cause of the lack of confidence in international trade, but there is a 
host of other problems which we have to face in present circum- 
stances. I have, on many occasions, mentioned the subsidised com- 
petition of foreign ships, but even more insidious forms of com- 
petition have gradually made themselves evident, as, for instance, 
Germany frequently provides that her purchases abroad must be 
shipped in German tonnage, no doubt in order to avoid having to 
find foreign currency for the payment of freight. Also certain 
descriptions of marks may only be used for the payment of freights 
to German ships. 

Another country is known to have warned manufacturers who 
enjoy the benefits of Government contracts that unless they ship 
their exports as far as possible in ships of the national flag they 
will prejudice their prospects of securing further Government con- 
tracts. I can multiply such instances more or less indefinitely, and 
it is obvious that British shipping companies, operating as commer- 
cial undertakings and responsible for their results to a large body of 
shareholders, cannot cope with such methods unaided, nor can they 
be expected—as both the Government and the public’ expect—to 
maintain and expand their fleets in such circumstances. 


GOVERNMENT’S SUPPORT 


The Government are fully alive to the difficulties, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has expressed the Government’s inten- 
tions in no uncertain language to give their support to British ship- 
ping in the most direct and effective manner. It will be recalled that 
the President of the Board of Trade invited the Chamber of Ship- 
ping and the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association to report 
to him upon the situation of each section of ¢he industry—tramps 
liners, tankers, coasters, and so on—together with their recom 
mendations. 

A comprehensive report of this nature was submitted in Jan 
last, and in consequence of that report a sum of enveunes So 
be made available annually for a period of five years from January. 
1940, by way of a subsidy for tramp ships in the deep sea and nea: 
trades, but not the coasting trade. Unlike most of the foreign sub- 


sidies, this sum is only to be made availab iti . 
when the level of freight rates falls below aoe i 

“— — a living standard, but no more. ae 

¢ problem of the cargo liners is of a differ 

needs different treatment. Accordingly, the ee d , 
mined to appoint a small committee to advise them as to the meas 
and extent of any assistance that may be found to be nec z 
out of a fund of £10 millions to be set aside for that purpose, 


IMPORTANCE OF BRITISH TONNAGE 


This practical evidence of the Government’s intentio 
British shipping has possibly been accelerated by the coin os 
the British share of world tonnage has been gradually falling duri 
the past few years; but strong as these defensive measures degre 
cannot of themselves ensure the building of more ships, firstly, be. 
cause such measures cannot increase the volume of trade available 
and, secondly, because they are not designed to do more than ge 
existing ships the possibility of competing with ships of othe 
flags on something like level terms. 

_ Consequently, the Government have gone further, and have de. 

vised means whereby, in spite of high building costs in consequence 
of the re-armament programme—which in itself was seriously re. 
tarding the placing of new orders—encouragement will be given w 
build new tonnage of the tramp and cargo liner type. For this 
Purpose a grant not exceeding £500,000 per annum for five years 
will be made in respect of any ships of the appropriate type. This 
building grant is also to be linked up with freight markets and will 
only be paid provided the average freight index remains below a 
specified level. 
; The shipping industry felt that there were two very strong grounds 
in justification of the Government’s proposals, viz., the necessity of 
providing sorely needed work for the shipyards and engine works, 
and the maintenance of their personnel, and, secondly, the urgent 
need of additional ships under the British flag for purposes of pr- 
tection in national emergencies. 

The only criticism that I venture to offer is an expression of 
regret that certain very important sections of the industry have been 
practically excluded from the advantages of the arrangements which 
I have outlined. I have no doubt, however, that the industry wil 
give its full support and co-operation in order that the greatest 
possible benefits may be secured in the national interests. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It seems to be expected of chairmen of. public companies to tel 
their shareholders something of the prospects for the coming ytat. 
It is exceptionally difficult to say anything in that respect on this 
occasion. In some of our trades, conditions have definitely im- 
proved within the past few months; in others the movement of both 
cargo and passengers is very restricted and subject to severe com 
petition. It is a noticeable fact that even seasonal business, which 
in past years could more or less be relied upon—as, for instanct, 
the various grain seasons—is thrown out of order by the modem 
practice of storage at the pointe of origin pending improvement © 
prices, or storage at destination in exceptional quantities for grad 
release. I am not for one moment criticising these arrangements 
I am merely stating what is a fact. 

In present circumstances it is clearly a matter of policy tht 
arrangements should be made for the storage of essential com 
modities to the greatest possible extent, particularly at a time when 
shipping space is plentiful and cheap, and the price of commodities 
generally is at a low level. There has been some correspondence 
The Times on this subject wherein it was suggested that not only 
should foodstuffs be stored in preparation for a possible emergenc)s 
but also that other commodities which are almost equally essen 
and which are not so liable to deterioration and also cost less to 
store, should be imported and laid in reserve, such as Ore; timber, 
etc. It is not my province to comment on these suggestions, 
to make the obvious remark that any such arrangements would 
of benefit to shipping, which is in need of additional employment # 
the present time. the 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and, 


formal business having been transacted, a vote of thanks to 
chairman, directors and staffs ashore and afloat terminated the pro 
ceedings. 
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July 29, 1939 


SOUND POSITION 


The one hundred and twenty-sixth ordinary meeting of the Stan- 
dard Bank of South Africa, Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, 
in London. 

Mr Robert E. Dickinson, who presided, said that after making an 
appropriation to contingencies account there was a balance of profit 
of £573,147 as against £621,633 in the previous year. It was 
recommended that £150,000 be allocated to the officers’ pension 
fund and that a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, together 
with a bonus of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per cent. for the 
year. Having regard to the quieter business conditions which had 
prevailed during the year, the figures would, he was sure, be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

While the year under review had been characterised by political 
disturbances in Europe and universal decline of trade, business 
conditions in the Union, although quiet, had remained fairly steady. 
The prosperity of the country was dependent to a great extent upon 
external economic conditions, and it could not be expected that 
South Africa would escape repercussions of the depressed conditions 
caused by the unsettled state of international politics, but, by 
virtue of her geographical position and the continued expansion and 
prosperity of her most important industry, gold mining, the Union 
had suffered less in that respect than most other countries. 

Some indication of the maintenance of a healthy position, not- 
withstanding adverse external influences, might be found in the 
figures given by the Minister of Finance when introducing the last 
Budget. In place of the deficit of £100,000 contemplated by the 
Budget for 1938-39, it was estimated that the actual receipts and 
expenditure for the year would result in a surplus of £1,650,000. 

The value of the total mineral output of the Union for 1938, 
including the currency premium on gold, was approximately 
£98,000,000, an increase of £4,000,000 over the figures for 1937. 
The base mineral deposits had attracted increasing attention during 
recent years. Although the trend of prices in many instances had 
been less favourable, the expansion of armament programmes in 
Europe and the widening use of metals for general industrial pur- 
poses should ensure the maintenance of interest in the various 
deposits in the Union. 


GOLD MINING EXPANSION 


The establishment of fresh records in respect of the quantity of 
ore milled and the number and value of fine ounces produced 
afforded convincing evidence of continued expansion in the gold 
mining industry. The measure of progress during 1938 was especially 
noteworthy in that the high production figures had been achieved 
notwithstanding the fact that the average yield of 4.346 dwt. per 
ton of ore milled was the lowest on record. During recent months 
the steadiness of the price of gold at an average figure in the neigh- 
bourhood of the highest levels on record indicated that confidence 
in the position of gold and its future was being well maintained. 

With regard to the farming industry, notwithstanding unfavour- 
able weather conditions and an appreciable decline in export price 
levels for certain farm products, notably. wool and fruit, progress 
had been made in the establishment of the industry on a firmer 
basis. That was due partly to the wider demand for South African 
raw materials on both local and overseas markets and partly to 
official measures, such as the prevention of soil erosion, the exten- 
sion of irrigation facilities and agricultural research, designed with 
a view to the improvement of conditions. 

He might summarise the position in the Union by saying that 
the decline in trade activity had been offset to some extent by the 
Continued expansion and undiminished prosperity of the gold min- 
ing industry, It might reasonably be predicted, however, that an 
improvement in the external political and economic situation would 
react sharply in favour of South Africa. 

. As to Southern Rhodesia, in the absence of any further deteriora- 
tion in world markets the general business progress made by the 
territory in recent years should be maintained. The decline in the 
tn value of exports from Northern Rhodesia was attributable to 
er : ‘ : 
had show tease for copper. During recent months prices 

In conclusion, he thought shareholders would have been im- 

Pressed by the sound and liquid position of the bank as evidenced 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES, 
LIMITED 


STEADY EXPANSION CONTINUED 


The eleventh annual general meeting of. Central Commercial 
Properties, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, at 80 Grosvenor 
Street, London. 


Mr W. Stanley Edgson, F.S.1., F.A.I. (the chairman), said that 
the accounts showed a further string of records, for both their 
gross and net rental income and, if only by a few pounds, their net 
revenue from rents alone, all showed advances, and, finally, they 
were recommending a record distribution to the ordinary share- 
holders. Perhaps the most pleasing result was that their rental 
revenue, ignoring profits from resales, again showed an increase in 
cover to both the preference and ordinary shareholders. He was 
continually being asked by shareholders whether the company’s 
steady policy of expansion was proving profitable. It would be 
seen that in addition to the present year’s preference dividend being 
more than twice covered by the net rental revenue, the amount 
earned on the ordinary capital, ignoring scrip bonus issues, had 
risen from 17.9 per cent. in 1936 to 23.3 per cent. in the present 
year. 


In addition to a substantially increased allocation for leasehold 
redemption they had transferred another £2,000 to the recently 
formed contingency reserve. That fund was being built up primarily 
to provide for any depreciation of their freehold properties and to 
meet any obsolescence of the structure, and they were hoping they 
would not have to draw upon it for some years to come. He would 
point out that again they were putting back into the company in 
one form or another over 10 per cent. of the net rental revenue in 
addition to the £14,010 placed to capital reserve. During the last 
five years they had placed to reserve, including premium on share 
issues, no less than £133,800, and also had increased the carry- 
forward by £3,400. 

The report showed that in spite of difficult market conditions 
they had actually, or were in process of acquiring, some forty- 
three individual shop units, mostly freehold, at a cost of £178,000. 
The properties were extremely well spread, all let, mostly on full 
repairing leases, and producing an income of £11,000 per annum. 


WAR RISKS 


With regard to his views on the property market, his most 
definite reaction was the very slight fall that had been experienced 
in the value of their particular type of security. The best class of 
gilt-edged security had perhaps shown the greatest depreciation, but 
this he had anticipated and they had wisely changed a number of 
that type of security in 1937. The more normal well-let security, 
which had been their mainstay, had maintained its value remarkably 
well, perhaps because it was so widely held in strong hanis by those 
who realised that over a term of years yield and cajital value 
were more constant than those of practically any other type of 
security. 

Speaking with intimate knowledge, he thought that the fear of 
damage by enemy aircraft to property, although perfectly justified, 
was grossly exaggerated by many. In his view workable schemes 
on a contributory basis, whether compulsory or voluntary, should 
be capable of creation within a very short period, and he would like 
covered everything that arose from the land and what it produced. 

As far as their company was concerned, they were particularly 
well placed in respect of war risk—their properties were remarkably 
well spread, many in areas zoned as neutral or reception areas, 
and they were mostly in small units where the actual bricks and 
mortar were only the lesser part of the security, which was mainly 
comprised in the land. Similarly, the provisions of the Civil 
Defence Act to provide Air Raid Protection only applied to two or 
three of their properties and would not involve the company in great 


expense. 
THE FUTURE 


As to the future, the outlook was most obscure, and he refused 
to express any decided views. They had guarded, as far as they were 
able, against possible inflation by acquiring additional properties 
with early reversions. It might be that they would see some slight 
setbacks in their rental income and that for the time being develop- 
ment and expansion would become restricted, but he felt that 
they were holding a security less liable to violent reactions than any 
other, that they were well organised, and that they had built up 
a solid foundation which should enable them to continue to present 
shareholders with a creditable account of their directorship. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CHUNGLOON RUBBER ESTATE (1932), 
LIMITED 


PROPERTY IN GOOD CONDITION 
DIVIDEND OF 2} PER CENT. 


MR R. DE LA BERE ON THE OUTLOOK 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of the members of Chung- 
loon Rubber Estate (1932), Limited, was held on the 25th instant, 
at the registered offices of the company, 411/419 Salisbury 
House, London Wall, London, E.C., Mr R. de la Bére, MP., 
presiding. 

The representative of the secretaries and commercial agents 
(Messrs E. B. Ridsdel and Company, Limited) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said,—Gentlemen, before proceeding with the 
business of the meeting, I should like to refer to the death, on 
April 2nd last, of our friend and colleague, Mr E. B. Ridsdel, and 
to say how sorry we all are that he is not with us to-day ; we grieve 
his loss. 

The report and accounts have been in your hands for the past 
week, and with your permission I will take them as read. 


CROP FIGURES 


From the report it will be observed that during the year we 
harvested a crop of 283,138 ibs. of rubber. Of this quantity 
191,747 ibs. were sold in London at an average price of approxi- 
mately 74d. per lb., the equivalent of a little over 8d. per ib. landed 
London. Sales in the East amounted to 26,084 Ibs., and the 
balance, viz., 65,307 ibs., in stock on the estate as at March 3ist 
last has been taken into the accounts at cost. 

Compared with last year our sales in London represent a reduction 
of no less than 127,000 ibs., which, on the basis of the selling price, 
realised, viz., 7.47d. per ib., represents a loss of revenue equivalent to 
approximately £4,000. 

Our f.o.b. cost of 2.978d. per Ib. must be considered very satis- 
factory, especially in view of the smaller crop we were allowed to 
harvest. Our selling price, too, at the equivalent of a little over 
8d. per Ib. landed London, must also be considered satisfactory, as 
the average spot price in London for the twelve months ended 
March 31st last amounted to only 7.4d. per Ib. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


From the accounts it will be observed that the profit for the year 
amounted to £1,295 15s. 6d., which, added to the balance brought 
forward from last year—after allowing for the payment of the 
final dividend for 1937/38—gives us a balance of £5,644 3s. to 
deal with. Out of this sum it is proposed to pay a dividend for 
the year of 24 per cent., less tax, which will absorb £726 18s. 8d., 
leaving £4,917 4s. 4d. to be carried forward. It will be realised 
by shareholders that in view of the reduced crop harvested, and the 
fact that the selling price has not improved to any appreciable 
extent, it has been impossible to pay the same dividend as last year. 

Turning to the balance sheet, it will be observed that our liquid 
position is reasonably sound, as cash in hand, rubber stocks and 
sundry debtors, less creditors, total £7,913 4s. 10d., which shows 
a slight improvement on the corresponding position last year. 
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next. No further replanting, however, is 
current year. contemplated for th, 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTs 


As regards the future it is, of course, impossible, in view 
the present international situation, to prophesy what the result . 
be for the current year. Having regard, however, to Gite a 
world stocks have fallen to a little under 400,000 tons of rubber 
which represents only about five months’ supply and compares wid 
approximately 550,000 tons a year ago—and the fact that the 
Governments of this country and the United States have entered 
into a barter agreement involving the supply of about 80,000 tons 
of rubber, I think it is probable that the Restriction Committee, why 
meet to-day, will increase the export quota by 5 Per cent. at leas, 
or possibly 10 per cent., which should prove helpful. 

Before concluding, 1 should like to thank our Eastern agents, ow 
visiting agent, and our management on the estate for the care ani 
attention given to estate affairs during the past year, and 1 am sur 
all our shareholders will wish to be associated with us in this 
tribute to the Eastern officials. 

I now move: “ That the directors’ report and accounts for year 
ended March 31, 1939, together with the auditors’ report thereon, 
be and they are hereby approved and adopted.” I will ask Mr 
Martin to second this resolution, but before putting it to th 
meeting, I shall be pleased to answer to the best of my ability any 
questions you may care to ask. 

Mr W. E. Martin, J.P., seconded the resolution and, after the 
chairman had replied to questions, it was carried unanimously. 

The dividend as recommended was approved; the retiring 
director, Mr W. W. Halliday, was re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs 
Fitzpatrick, Graham and Company, were reappointed ; and th 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the staff in the Eas. 





MERLIMAU PEGOH, LIMITED 
THE BARTER AGREEMENT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of members of Merlimau 
Pegoh, Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, in London. 

Mr G. Kingsley (the chairman) said that, taking everything into 
consideration, it was not unsatisfactory that they were able to add 
£5,000 to their reserves, and to recommend payment of a dividend 
of 74 per cent. 

The profit and toss account clearly reflected the effect on their 
earnings of the drastic curtailment in crops during the year. In 
round figures, the rubber proceeds item fell by £33,000 against a 
reduction in expenditure of £14,000. Profit from their own estatts 
was in consequence £19,000 lower, and dividends and interest, which 
consisted mainly of distributions from their subsidiary companies, 
declined by £18,000. : 

After dealing with the results of some of the estate companies 
in which they were interested, the chairman said with regard to the 
proposals to barter rubber for American cotton, whilst they appeared 
to present certain undesirable features from the point of view of 
rubber producers, he saw no object in cavilling at them. The agret- 
ment between the two countries had been signed for better or worse, 
and if its conclusion strengthened the bonds of friendship between 
this country and the United States of America and provided some 
added measure of security for them all, he felt they should accept 
with resignation any slight hardship which it might bring in ™ 
train. If the barter agreement resulted in Estates receiving 4 
larger exportable allowance without any disturbance to the pnt 
structure, it would prove advantageous to producers at any rate for 
the short view. So far as the longer view was concerned, he s#¥ 
little cause for anxiety regarding the possible effects of the agree 
ment provided the present transaction was an isolated one, and pro 
vided that the stock was held solely for the purpose for wii 
it was to be acquired. If, on the other hand, as seemed to be feared 
some quarters, what was intended to be an emergency war stock 
should in practice be used as a buffer stock to manipulate prices '° 
the advantage of the consumers, then any extension or repetition 
of the agreement would deservedly be opposed by the producing 
industry with all the influence and power at its command. - 

Referring to the current year, their results should be no worst, 
might be better, than those which they were considering to-day: 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
———————— 

Orders for the publication in these columns of ™ 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to th 
Reporting Manager of Tre ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverie Stet 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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CITY OF SAN PAULO IMPROVEMENTS 
AND FREEHOLD LAND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 27th instant, in London. 

Mr Herbert Guedalla, F.C.A. (the chairman), dealing with the 
accounts, emphasised that the milreis had been converted into ster- 
ling at the rate of 6d. per milreis. In view of current fluctuations 
in the rate, and the possibility of improvement should there be 
trouble in Europe, the board had decided to submit accounts in the 
usual form, but they hoped in the course of the current year to 
adjust the Brazilian assets and liabilities to sterling figures which 
would show the true position; such adjustment would show a large 
deficiency on capital, which would have to be considered at the same 
time. 

The profit for the year (taking milreis at 6d.) amounted to 
£117,175, after charging unpaid debenture interest amounting to 
£30,411. The profit of the subsidiary company, totalling £7,364, 
had been carried forward and no dividend had been declared. 

The freehold land showed a continued increase in value in milreis. 
A new valuation made on November 30th disclosed a considerable 
increase, making a selling value (at 3d. per milreis) of £1,245,000, 
compared with the balance sheet figure of £1,750,000; 32 acres were 
sold during the year, leaving 353 acres of developed and 953 acres 
of undeveloped land to be disposed of. The building of the Stadium 
by the Municipality was progressing; negotiations for the sale of a 
further area for the Stadium approach were in hand, and a nearby 
estate had been purchased to replace the land sold. 

The debtors, amounting to £951,937, represented amounts repay- 
able over a term of years, and only a small proportion were in 
arrear with their payments. The cash in San Paulo (at present 
exchange about £60,000) and State and Municipal securities (worth 
about £20,000) were ample to meet the debenture interest liability 
as soon as remittances could be obtained. Conditions in San Paulo 
continued to be favourable to their business and they maintained 
their happy relations with the officials of the Municipality, which 
was actively improving the city in various directions and it was to be 
hoped that in time the sterling value of land and debtors would 
improve. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





TEA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. 


® hey ordinary general meeting of Tea Corporation, Limited, was 
eld, on the 25th instant, at 19 Fenchurch Street, London, Mr 
E. F. Slade, J.P. (chairman), presiding. 
an Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
‘nds oni that, in common with most tea-producing companies, 
eir profit for the i i i i 
ma year showed a falling off in comparison with the 
ct aa working resulted in a gross profit of £11,922, com- 
sane 15,106 in the previous year, and, after making appro- 
ae a there was a net balance of £6,211. The directors recom- 
= ae cme transferred to reserve account, increasing 
; ° and that a divid i 
leaving £5,154 to be carried ied forward. co 
is. Ceylon income tax actually amounted to over £2,000, being 
pica cent. of the company’s profits, and was charged in the 
unts as an expense. When the dividend was received share- 
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holders would find that income tax had been deducted at the rate 
of 2s. 94d., instead of 5s. 6d. in the £. 

The company was the owner of six estates. Kuda Oya produced 
tea only, having 489 acres planted, and the visiting agent reported 
that all details on this estate were in really good order. Penylan 
comprised 408 acres planted in tea, and the tea there was reported 
to be in excellent condition. Springwood consisted of 771 acres 
of tea, 245 acres of rubber and 30 acres of cardamoms. The 
property was reported as improving, and that all that could be 
done for the welfare of the estate was being done. Kenilworth 
consisted of 808 acres planted in tea, and Arslena of 310 acres 
planted in rubber. Kaduwella, consisting of 96 acres in rubber 
and 93 acres in cocoa, was reported to be in good order and receiv- 
ing every attention. . 

The output of tea to the end of June this year amounted to 
415,642 lb., in comparison with 458,075 lb. in the previous year. Of 
this 287,525 lb. had been sold at an average gross price of 14.67d. 
per Ib., as against 338,169 lb. at an average price of 14.58d. at the 
same time last year. 

The output of rubber was 41,701 lb., compared with 43,425 lb. 
last year and the price realised to date was 8.25d. per lb. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


SOUTHERN KINTA CONSOLIDATED, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF BUFFER STOCK SCHEME 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of Southern Kinta Consoli- 
dated, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, in London. 

Captain Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C. (the chairman), said that 
the two recent increases in quota had already had a marked effect in 
earnings and there was little doubt that the next interim dividend 
would be increased. Recent events had made it necessary for him to 
to discuss the general tin situation again, and a little more fully. 
First he would point out that consumption had shown the expected 
improvement, the fall in visible supplies appeared likely to continue, 
and they might therefore look forward to higher quotas. 

The buffer stock scheme appeared to be working satisfactorily 
and was confounding its critics. Nevertheless, a recent speaker wish- 
ing to restart the controversy had said: “‘ Those sponsoring the 
buffer stock scheme placed a memorandum before Malay States pro- 
ducers in which, inter alia, the following claims were made: (1) 
Experience has shown that creation of a buffer stock would restore 
prices to their normal level; (2) The creation of a buffer stock would 
obviate the necessity for further reduction in quota and in the min- 
ing labour force employed; (3) Regulation by operation of the quota 
machinery had proved unsatisfactory.” The fact was that the sense 
of the wording of the memorandum issued by the F.M.S. Chamber 
of Mines to any impartial judge was perfectly clear. No promise was 
held out that quotas would.not be reduced. What was said most 
definitely was that the effects of drastic quota reductions would be 
mitigated by a special quota which would enable producers, if they 
so wished, to contribute to a buffer stock. 

Other opponents of restriction, finding the buffer stock scheme 
a difficult subject upon which to exercise their critical abilities, had 
turned to the well-worn subject of outside production, and had put 
out figures and statements which could only be described as tenden- 
tious and misleading. 

They were being asked in fact to follow the Gilbertian thesis 
that, in order to prevent an increase in the outside production of 
9,000 tons, or less than 44 per cent. of the total standard assessment, 
it would be worth while for the producers of upwards of 200,000 
tons to accept from £80 to £90 a ton less for their output. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 231) 


United States Steel Corporation.— 
a carnings for quarter to June 30, 1939 
Ju'’:761 or 36c. per preferred share. For 
and fae ntets 1938, loss was $5,010,426, 
of ova The quarterly dividend 
declegea 7 the preferred stock has been 


Aircraft Co Ltd. — Total 
erst on to March 31, 1939, £131,749 
fo fa ee Sta ge 
£39,936 (£6,051). Stock, etc. 
(£116,564). Debtors (173,534 (£05,192). 


Amount due to bankers has increased 
from £50,824 to £108,210. 

Partington Steel and Iron Company. 
—Net profit for year to June 30, 1939, 
£87,740 (£89,874). The 6 per cent. pay- 
ment on the income debentures absor 

40,994 ; £40,000 set aside for securing 

income debentures. Balance of 
tno reduces the debit-forward to 

48,999. 


Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Net 

pissy aa acto oP gare 

; against uarter 

to June 30, 1938, and $478,266 for March 
quarter, 1939. 

Steel and Tool Corpora- 

tion. — Net revenue for year to March 31, 


1939, £150,943 (£127,459). To invest- 
ment depreciation £10,013 (£10,000); 
general reserve £29,247. Carry forward 

11,984 (£7,885). Distribution on or- 
— shares raised from 40 to 47} per 
cent. 

Sir J. L. Hulett and Sons.—Net 
profit for year to April 30, 1939, £174,406, 
against £81,270. Ordinary dividend and 
cash bonus raised from 7 to 7} per cent. ; 
also 25 per cent. capital bonus. To divi- 
dend equalisation £25,000; to reserve 
£50,000. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany is maintaining its interim dividend 
at 24 per cent. 

(Continued on page 246) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


the week ended July 22, 1939, 
a eolheaey revenue was 20,395,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £9,799,000, 
issues of £7,750,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and a temporary advance of 
{2,500,000 to the Essential Commodities 
Reserves Fund. Thus, including sinking 
fund allocations but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 


April 1 last is £140,363,000, against | 


£114,781,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 











Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Revenue | ae. Be Rape, Be Week Week 
o ee ended ended 
July July | July | doy 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 19 
ee 
OrpINARY REVENUB | 
Income Tax .......e+0» | 24,681), 24,938; 2,516, 4,342 
DAE caniipcecmatindl 6,910} 7,490 260) 190 









770; 2,000; 2,330 


P10 oa 200 
Seat 400 
2900 60. 


























Customs... eserves | 68,620) 77,381! 4,708] 5,101 
Gates sccscccqreaeaorn a 35,920] 5,900, 6,580 

Total Customs and | 
aaee ll 113301! 10,608) 11,681 


Motor duties ........000. 
P.O. (Net Receipt) ... 
Crown Lands 


4,114) 1, 1,150 
Receipts trom Sundry | - 
Misc. receipts ....0ss08 ly 1 102 


Total Ordinary Rev, 197953) 18,055, 20,395 
SeLF-BAL. REVENUE 

P.O. and Broadcasting 21,9 850) 900 
Tatd 12. -saoscacsi 219889| 18,905) 21,295 
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Orpinary Exeenprruns | 
- N : | 
National 
Payts, to N, idan si eu eneas 
Other Consol. Fund 
Services 
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Tom i od 
Supply s STVICES esses 138 
10, plus loans* ...,,, (205245 27. 


Total Ord. & 2054 
Issues from Def. Inn, oe? 93 


SELF-BALANCING 


© Ok a eens 
Detence Yrgseevin after addition of issues under 


raising Exchequer balances by 
£2,641,182, ; 
a ’ but 


After 
gi66,932 to 
or the week (as shown 
Deu’ from loans) reduced 
Debt by £180,000 to shows £0000 cen 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Net Incunasas “ 


T Bille REPAYMENTS, FTC. 
Public Bo see 312 ior eee eee ‘se = 
. At. 

Ang Te RTs, 
credit ....... babes 2 
352 532 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The te issues and receipts from 
fon 1, 1939, to July 22, 1939, are shown 


‘ (£ 
Ordinary Exp. ... 336,270 
Issues under Def. 
Loan Acts ... 33,250 sS— 
Pega Ad- Sinking fds. 2,046 cs 
van ssen- J i 209 
f mii et borrowing 174, 


) 
Ord. Rev. ...... 197,953 
255 





500 
Inc. in balances.. 142 
372,162 372,162 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millicns) 
Ways and 
eans 
Advances Total ee. 


Bank | ing | ims 
of | Debt | *ssets 











Treasu: 
Bills " 








Date 




















der me. Eng- 
1938 | land 
July 23 568-0 | 304-1) 37:2)... | 909-4 341-3 
Mar. 31 892-4* 27-9 ine 920-3; ...* 
Apr. 8 | 387-0/ 510-8) 34-4 _— 932-2) 545-2 
» 15 | 394-0 511-7) 35-4 cop 941-2) 547-2 
ws 22 | 402-0 | 498-0| 39-1 “an 939-1) 537°1 
» 29 409-0 | 498-7) 50-8 wnt 958-5 549-5 
May 6 419-9 |513-0| 42-1 4°5 | 978-6 555-1 
» 13 | 429-0|510-2! 44-6 eee 983-8 554-8 
» 20 | 439-0 | 506-2; 43°8 989-0 550-0 
» 27 | 449-0/505-6! 44-7 999-3, 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0/ 535-3| 41-1 vee [1035-4 576-4 
» 10 | 464-0 /| 539-3) 43-1 «+ |1046-4) 582-4 
» 17 | 469-0| 541-9! 43-9 | 0-5 |1055-3| 585-8 
» 24 | 479-0| 540-4; 45-7 ... (1065-1) 586-1 
30 993 -0* | 45-7 37-5 |1076-2| ...* 
July “8 | 489-0, 563-0) 45-3 |... (1097-3) 608-3 
es 8 5 Sse ¢ 43-1 \1099-8| 605-8 
m_ 22 | 499-0 |558-1| 43-1 ‘1100-2! 601-2 
* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
pe ts and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
Kr impossible t0 separate tender and tap ietucs of 1 
floating assets. 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Per 
A Allotted 
Date of — 
Tender | offered) Mpls! anotted| —% mini 
or mum 
Rate 
1938 s. d. 
July 22) 45-0 | 88-3 | 42:0 10 5-03) 32 
1939 
Mar. 31 | 45°0 | 55°8 | 42-0 (25 6-72) 71 
Apr. 6) 35:0 58:0 32:0 26 2°83) 44 
» 14] 30°0 51-3 30-0 |31 2-37; 50 
» 21] 30-0 | 66°0 | 30-0 (26 10-35) 26 
» 28] 30:0 | 63-5 30-0 (24 3-67) 31 
May 5| 30-0 | 60-7 | 30-0 [15 11-77) 37 
» 12} 30-0 58-3 30:0 |13 4-61; 40 
* ©6©19 | 30-0 | 60-8 | 30-0 |13 3-63) 28 
* §26| 40-0 | 58-3 | 40-0 [13 1-91) 74 
June 2); 45-0 | 64:0 | 45-0 13 1-65) 73 
‘ 9} 45:0 | 66°8 45:0 14 5-23; 65 
» 16] 52°0 70-1 50-0 16 7:81) 60 
» 23} 50°0 | 60-7 | 50:0 (14 6°51; 77 
30 | 5)°0 66:6 | 47:0 {17 0- 58 
July 7 | 40-0 | 63:3 | 37-0 16 8-32) 44 
» 14] 35-0 | 645 | 35-0 15 899 51 
, 21 | 350 | 68:6 | 35-0 |14 8-61) 39 _ 
Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at qqgiunes 
aah © 92 ove lls paid for Saturday are 91-day 
and there = ae 2a. 
norma! length is s paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills pad for in February are 89-day 
bile, anc those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
On 2lst applications at 16s. 3d. per 
cent. tan to be paid for on > 
Wednesday: Thursday and Friday of tollowing 
were accepted as to about 39 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and cations at higher in full. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 





weeks to: 

Tyr seta 17,723,300 13,452,478 
July 8 1939 |... 16,613,125 "807 
uly 9, 1938 ......... 617,325 462,994 
july 1, 1939 soceesace 588,783 441,588 
uly 8, 1939 |........ 577,711 3,283 





—_— 


546,416,965 


172,185,070 
_™* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


ere ceesee 


Total outside liabdilities.. | 665,028) — 2,935) + 9,122 
Capital and rest .......... 18,055) + 26, — 27 
Govt, debt and securities | 405,751)+ 1,563) + 90,038 
Discounts and advances. | 

Other securities 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 


Res. of notes & coin in | 
i rtment... | 36,143)— 3,295)+ 1,973 


ener eeeseee 


proportio 
(6) Gold stocks t 
posits and notes | | 
(“ reserve ratio”) | 37°1%\+ 0°1%|—12:8% 


eh granny 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 26th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
| Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 


510,897,516 | Other Govt. 
De- : 


Securities... 288,244,250 


35,519,449 | Other Sects. 25,266 


| Silver Coin . 715,384 
| sitiebeamadaiis 
| Amt. of Fid. 

| Issue ....... 300,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 

| Bullion (at 246,416,965 
148s. 6d. per 

} 


oz. fine)..... 546,416,965 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 106,491,164 
3,501,839 | Other Secs. : 
eps.* 26,010,357 | Discs. etc, 8,049,256 


Bankers ... 91,377,633 | ———— 
Other Acs., 36,742,241 | 29,551,311 


128,119,874 


Securities... 21,502,055 


a 35,519,449 

Gold & Silver 
CRE Since 623,146 
172,185,070 





THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


| Compared with 





xj —— 
Both Departments y 26, er 

1939 | Last Last 

Week Year 


ceseesee | 510,898) + ieihs 17,586 
26,010|— 2,371] + 14,824 
91,378|— 4,142|— 24,979 
+ 319/+ 1,691 


seesee 











8,049'— 1,071/\— 1,427 
21,527'— 3,369'+ 221 

715|+ 4+ 705 
247,040; 36|— 80,442 








mn”). | 23-4%|— 1-2%14+ 2-4% 
0 de-| 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(4 millions) 
1938 | 1939 


| | 


| tes SF 


July July | July | July | July 
27 | 5 12 | 19 | 26 
Beeb. Bees es 
a 505-7| 507-9! 5076] 510-9 
| | 
33:1) 20:7) 38-5) 38-8! 35-5 
199-9) 299-2) 299-1) pou 299-3 
0-0} 0-0} 0-2) 0-2) 0-0 
0-0; 0-7; 0-7) O-7) 0-7 
326:4| 226:4| 246-4) 246-4] 246-4 
84-96 148-50 148-50 148-50|148-50 








| | 
11-2) 19-3} 29:5; 28-4) 26-0 
116-4) 96-5] 87-1 95-5) 91-4 
35-1} 37:6) 36°8| 36-4) 36-7 
162-6, 153-4 153-4) 160-3) 154-1 
i 
| | 
115-8, 118-7) 100-4) 105-1) 106-5 
9:5} 8:8) 9:2) 9-1) 8-0 
21-3} 22-5) 22-6 24-7) 21-5 
146:5| 150-0! 132-2 138-9] 136-0 
| 
34-2} 21-4 39°11 39-4) 36-1 
21-0, 13-9) 25-5| 24-5] 23-4 
49-9 34-0) 37°41 37:0) 37-1 
de 


bt ois) £11,015,100; capital 


14,553,009. + Gold stocks in both department. to 
posits and notes in circulation. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
International Settlements and the Bank of Den- 
mark appeared in The Economist of July 8th: Iran, 
Lithuania and Roumania, of July 15th; Argentina, 
Australia, Estonia, Java, Latvia, Poland, South 
Africa, Sweden, Turkey and Federal Reserve 
Reporting Members, of July 22nd. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million §’s 
2 U.S.F. > 7 july, June July | July” 
F = J 28, 29, 20, 27, 


ifs. hand | 1938 | | 1939 | 1939 1939 
On hen aan bry 633, 13,506 13,651) 13,709 


wecani 11,064 13,881 14,015, 14,089 
Tol SSE coe. 421 367 356 371 
Total bills discounted... 7 5 5, 5 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 1 1 1 . 
Total bills on hand...... 8 6 5 
Industrial advances ... 16 12 13 13 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,551 2,515, 2,488 
Total bills andsecs. ... | 2,588 2,569 2, 533, 2,506 
Total resources ........- 14,303, 17, 142 17, — 17,338 

LIABILITIES 

F.R. notesincircn. ... 4,110 49 4 509) 4,499 


regate of excess mr. | 
= res. over reqts. | 3,040 4,240 4,490) 4,490 
Deposits — Member- 
c ckeuueve account S208 10,116 mes nee 
i 32 962 


Total deposits............ — 11,755 11,310 lly rs 
Cap. paid in and surplus 311 312 312 
Total liabilities ......... 114,303; 17, 142 17. 370) 17,338 


FR. notes .......00-+: 182-5% 85-7%)85- 9% |86-1% 
U.S.F.R. "Bases AND 
Treasury COMBINED | 
URCES | 
Monetary gold stock ... | 13,002. 16,093 16,191, 16,227 
Treasury and Nat. 
CUETENCY .......-0c0eee- 2,719, 2,879, 2,890 2,893 
6,416 6.962 7,022, 7,002 


3ks. | 3,060 > 3,521. : 3,294 3,248 


Money in circulation. . 
Treasury cash and de- 
__Posits with F.R. Bks. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion $’s 

July || | June | e | July July 

28, 29, 20, | > 

a | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Totaigold reserves ... 4648-0 6514-7 6656-9 6708-9 

Total ills discounted... 1-6 1-8 1-1 1-0 


Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 0-2 O02 O02 0-2 
780-1 716-9, 739-7) 729.6 


786-0 TA1-7, 743-9) 733-7 
Deposits — Member- | 


bank reserve account |3907- 1/5433- 25651- 5 5666 - 3 
Reserve to deps. and 
1-0% 91-1% 90-9% 91-1% 


BANK OF FRANCE,.—AMillion francs 
July ; June | July | July 
21, } 22, } 13, | 20, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
MOG? sinttneinvagraniiiitl 55,808 92,266 92,266 92,266 
~~ 





: Commercial....:. |” 6,278) 9,687) 9,208) 9,275 
Bought abroad | 726) 692 
Advances on securities 3,589 3,404 3,493 3,461 
Thirty-day advances ... 853, 31 571; 504 
inteves (a) anes 10,000, 
interest: (4 . 10,000) 10,000 
— provisional ne | 40 34) 20,577, 20,577) 20,577 
e 
faking Fand Dept. ‘amka a 5,470, 5,470 
assets ....... coces 3935, 25051 396 
99,880) 119887 123324 122483 


as ee 18/0031 eis 1eo2e 
. > 022 
Other lisdilities.......-. 2'89 3) 2974 3:01 9| 2'920 


Gold co sight liabilities |47- Slee’ 1% 64:°2% 64-1% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 


REICHSBANK 








Million Reichsmarks 

July { June | July | July 

23. | 15, | 22, 

ASSETs 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold & for. currencies | 76-2) 76°9 76-8 76-9 
Bills aid cheques ...... 5526 77478 -7 8041 -7'7890 -5 
Token money ......... 215-7| 209-3 164-3) 184-5 
Renten bank a 26- 23-3, 25-2 
aeepiceamienibadid 34-5|. 31-4 32-1 27-4 
Secs.: for note cover | 846°8 921-4 924-5 924-7 
sewseeces 1147- 272-8 273-0, 283-4 
Other assets ............ 1125 s 975-5 1079-6 
Notes in circulation ... |5973-0'7895-5 6334-418228-1 
ily maturing liabs... i seee 1036-4 1108-1 
Umer fiabuutes ......... ‘8 aks 2 423-8 
Cover of note circulatn. |1° a74|0-97 -97% 0-92%10-93% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 
7 June | J 


1938 | 1939 | 1939 
923) 3,1 


teeeee 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 
an 
a ek 
1938 | 
Gold holdings ......... 1998 2,006, 2,006, 2,006 
Balances abroad 


| 
foreign cameneiee . 863 791) 757 a 
Discounts and advances 043. «(9 975 
Advances to Treasury | 3,468 3,441 3,417) 3417 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 2,469, 2,304) aneal 3,078 


Sight liabs, and deposits | ened 3,396 3,239) 3,005 
4 t t ; 
a ee slap (32°1%! 32: 2% |33-1% 33-4% 
BANK OF CANADA,—AMillion $’s 
July (a | July) i 


13, 
1939 - 1939 | 1939 








ASSETS 1938 | 
Reserve, of which ...... 204°5 247-8 399° 239°8 
Gold coin and bullion) 181-2 205-6 | 205-6 
Securities ....ccccceseee- 168-0 164- 3} 162. 3 161-9 
LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation ...... 156-9 165- 6 168-6 168-9 


12:6 32-5, 24-8 22:5 
192- 6 205-3) 204-8, 201-1 


| 
. 156°2% ‘60° 7% 59-4% 60°3% 
BANK OF DANZIG 





at Dom. Govt. 
ered banks 


Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabilities ... 











___ Million Danzig gulder 

| June | July — 

15, 30, > 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 28°95 24-85) 24°44) 24-14 
Danzig subsid. coin ... | 3°52) ae 2°84) 3:10 

Balances abroad and 

foreign bills ......... aan 2 95) 2: 66) 2-03 
ee eae 13- 53, 17-28, 20°90, 18-94 


Notes in circulation ... | 34-11| 42-56 46-821 44-26 
Deposits on demand... | 21-62) 21-88, 20-03, 23-86 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Million a 
June | ow “June— 
30, 31, 30, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1930 | 1939 | 1939 
hele e weeacien ‘24 624 624 6:24 
Brit. Govt. Secs. ...... 12°86 15-36, 14-66, 14°36 
i Secs. 1-50, 1- 1- 1-50 
eieemieeenenedin’s 2°23) 2:25 1-96) 
Investments ............ 22-87, 13-16, 12-63 12-61 
Bills and Advances ... 5°34 7:99| 7-67 
Lrasit 
Notes issued ............ 20-60, 23-10; 22-40 22-10 


Deposits: Govt. ...... 6°90 2-76 2-88 3-26 
Other deps. and accts. | 21-13 17-91, 17-53 18-07 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 
Tul | me | | July (ay 


aa | 1939 1939 1939 
620: 61128. 2 1128-1/1128-1 
Foreign correspondents |1956- 4 72201: -5,2173- 1 


Foreign bills, etc. ...... 62-8 89-9 83-2) 83-2 
Inl, bills and home loans|1543- 0 1292-61217: 11189-0 


Finnish & foreign bonds| 406-1 636-4 638: q 638-6 


Notes in circulation ee —_ 7. *5/2159- “Sater. 7 
Sight deposits : em 9:6 76:2 47-9 


1176-S1128. 81110: Es 6 
Cover to sight tisbe .. 173-9%'87-5%, 89-6%|88-5% 


BANK OF a drachmae 
Whe a — 

ASSETS 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 

Gold and for. exchange | 4,1 4,209) 4,275, 4,289 
State sec. in for. curr. 118, 118 #118 
Bills discounted......... are ata 853 
ot eget en tie 


... | 8,073} 8,143) 8,255) 8,216 
Dep. and current. accts. | 9, 7 —_— 9,589 9760 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 303] 336 368) 342 


‘ NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 


tee ew er eeene 





Milli 
Wee | Maly | Say 
ASSETS 123s | 1939 
1959 1939 
Gold coin and bullion ou o a “1 a3 
oreign exchange on 0, ° 92: 
In. bills, wts., & secs. | 388-1) 400-0) 9 
Advances to Treasury : een 
a ° 202°5 
Cee each, | 1 95-6 
Notes in circulation ... | 520-2, 809 810-1 
accounts, 
caight libs. i aati wees | 246°2 192-7) 158-6 185-3 
certificates......... 69- 4 99-0 





laah wuecou 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 


eeeeee 


Pee eereeeeeesereee 


Banks ‘a6 
Gold and sterling to 


__liabilities _............ |54- 5% 498%, 49-19%, 49. 0% 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAV, 


weeeerees 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 





RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


ASSETS 


Sete eeeeeeneeeee soeee 


Sterling exchange 

ter eeeeee 
Advances to State ...... 
Investments .......0+06: 


LIABILITIES 
Bank notes ........-2+++0+ 


Banks others . 8:25, 8-72 
Reserves to sight liabs. 75 5% '31-0% 30°8% 3 


Pe 
- | 20°5 


Million rupees 





wy | Fae “July 9 1a 
1938 | 1939 || 1939 19) 
324 33 374 5314 
on Bm 


1,680 1,779 
"T° 99 ir bm 


140 108 493 2 
216 172 194 


a) Ta La july 


1938 | 1999 | 193) | 193 
1,836 1,919 1,920 19» 
400, 559, ‘513, 5 
1,544 1,812 1,904 1819 
2,241| 2,230) 2,230, 223 


| j 
5.050 7,065 7,159 7,07 
2,448) 1,847 1,803 13n 


July | | roy Tuy | | July 


1938 | 1939 1959 | 19% 
1174-8)1129-5 11295 

21-6) 226 234 
8-3) 10-1} 10-4 103 
5-0} 2-3) 23 14 


323-4) 213-8) 222-01 204 


918-9) 997-7/1013-9)1008 6 
176°4) 27:0) 39-0, 438 
761-0| 419-8) 355-01 3554 


July S| Mie | | aly ir 

1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
2:80 2:80 

15-61 5. ‘719, 5: 

4°57 16°47 1 

2: "i 377, 


6: 
3: 
13: 54 15: 53 5-4 
9: 


N 
s 
we Fur 
= 


Seca 2eez 


2:59 3-31 


Cees ae 





s 


\= 


04", 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 








July | | June | July 2 


2, | 1 


2 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | — 


134-0, 120:1 120-1) 1201 
189-5, 132: 5 130°3) 1294 















gold, not in res. | 84-7, 116-4 116-4) 164 
Norwegian 
Govt. ies ...... | 120°6, 146°5 1479 ws 
Discounts and loans ... | 108-4, 147-9, 156-7) 1567 23 
in circulation ... | 451-8, 461-6, 480-0) 47” 60 
pt By = veers, | 140-3) 171-4) 159-6) 1598 31 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 8 
Million escidos | = 
june | May | May Jum 3% 
an oh es 
1939 
Gold .. | 917-4 919°8, 919° 919 Des 
Se salaataiia sesso | STS Oe a goed 8} Den 
DiecOURts ..cccereccccece | 351°7, 423°6 426°8 OD tn 
Securities ... sxennenee 120-6 117°9 rg Iu 
Goveqpment tesee...... 1040-3 1035: 710 ai 
Notes in circulation 1-9 20766 2104-3 20% 
Gere a i as 
Other ...... 88-6, 100-0 9) = 
Foreign commitments. ) 196°5 195-9 195” 
NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUE 
Million Cz. kr. 
July | June July | Ie 
pecs | te | 1h 
Gold ...0s02000 sestheinitiai 653 1,830 " 1,75 um 
Balances abroad and seal one m4 h 
Discounts and advances 3,268, 3,033 set 3 2 
Notes in circulation .. 2,225, 6,219 6.359 62 
ponies “cag o14 97 we 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs. 7 


a 
3 
= 


SESre 


Gold eeererreee eer eereerer 


Discounss et = ca 


secceceeesocses 


LiaBILitigs 
Notes in circulation .. 
Other 


eee, 
are 538,583,653 


S 
Ss 


ce ensd 
wee & woe 


.e 





oo. 


Sss az ke 


13 


_—aos 


oi 


Ssor sees” §} 


~~ - -—-_— — 


‘oe 


Ss ‘eV eee SOS Oo” 


i ee 
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BANK CLEARINGS EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 




















































































































({£ thousands) 
(Range of the day’s business) 
— Week cated sane eee 
Month of June Wednesday _ Jeruary 1 00 Senta en | -_< July 21, | July 22, say 24, July 25, | July 26, July 27, 
ot mone kai eet cee | per £ | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 |” 1939 "| 1939 
we | ee Paro plnapael ipa irae, | | | ||| 
1938 ee 39 1938 1939 New York, $§ | $4°8623}4-68lg—- 14:68lg— |4:68lg— |4°681p- |4-68-  4-68- 
685, 6835) 6855) 683, 683s | 683g 
 tipianaal ——— ne | Montreal, $... 4862546814 46812, ae, ae '4°6814~ |4-681g- 
7 f . 8 6 7 085 
umber of. | 5 26 175 | Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 765 er, 1765. 765 ert *1765¢~. ? 
eee 2,738,543'2,479,638! — 19,505,814 17,398,226 | Brussels, Bel. | 35-000 27: 55- *'97-54-57127-55-57 2755-59127 -54-59127- 54-3 
163,422} 166,1 1,225,209| 1,187,521 ; 561/ 
oan 387.214) 303,201|+ 22) 62,713 2,143,063| 2,147,795 | Milan, L....... | 92°46 88155 Pe eee, Jeet, [8iSie.  168lo- 
as 16 16 1 893 6 893;¢ | 89316 
ens '3,189,179|2,950,959| — 11 -O| 726,541| 645,797/22,874,086|20,733,542 | Zurich, Fr. ... 25-2212 ° 89-001 _| 89-00: | 89- -001 | 89-001 |» 9-001 89-00: 
| | 20-74-77 20:73-77'20- 73-7520: 73-76120- 74-612\20 - 74-6 
—— —————— | Athens, Dr.... 375_ 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 
+ Based on clearings per working day. Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 8: 74-76 e 51, ‘8-72-74 8- ae 8: | 8-75- 
ly 71| «78g 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 11-65-6811: 65-68 11. 65-68 i 
PROVINCIAL e-; | 11-65-68/11-65- 6811-65-68 
Br. Si tisd liga ies een os | 63-68 | 63-68 
up. 8-1516 177 g—15)6 | 1779-1546 | 177g—15y6) 177 g—15;6 177 g—15 
({ thousands) Hong Kong, $| f... 14%e- (149 10, |baPeTa |14be-Te l145e-79 (145-79 
eae leeelalabaaieliliiaiecitesidiabiiinniniispmstecnmeerenaiane 4 16 
| § i$... | t.. | 451 4lg-Sig! 451 | 4:51 | 4-4%4/ 1 
Month of June | Wek ended | Agsregute from | Rio Mil’ gsrsood.| “25ge |" Ssye| See | See | Soot PSs 
es. anuary | to ; 20°17- (20-17-20: 17- 20: ~ as 17 20: 17- 
% ‘ Bt | B. Aires, $... | 11-454 | 23¢| 23g 228| 245) 22g 
C ly 3 sean | Valparaiso, $ 40 Ie 17.33 lize | 7 13 late) | 11%) 
23, Jul i i - } e e e 117e@) | 117e) | 117ed 
1938 | 1939 | Chance) Iitye July 22, July , is hy 22 | Montevideo. § | $516. |1754-19%al1 754-1954 1 784-1 Bbald T5e-1eul 1 T1478 ey 
7 | Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 (2APe-2582434-2534)2484-25%4 rs urn 
—$$_—__— a 253 25of 
: | Mexico, Pes. 9-76 Un ’t’'d | Un Yd | Ung’t’'d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d 
o. of working | | a a a at nat 
days :-— 25 26 % | 6 6 | 173 172 | Manila, Pes.... | +25-66d. ne Pad a Pr, rr a, . 
| j s 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,866 | 9,947 |— 3-0 | | 1,878 | 71,361 -| 69,760 | Mesows RBM.) .. - ‘the et alte: Sa Bis Bll Bhs 
mi | Sasa hoe 29-7 | 288 | a | $183 5864 | ance TT, Rio de feng, Lime, Vapi * Salen Pens 
sebibe ° | 38. Usance : T.T., Rio de Janeir Valparaiso (90 da * Sellers. P 
“| 3202 | 34074 2-3| 825 | 750 | 24°811 | 23438 per unit of local. ae $ Par 823813 since paraiso (90 tes nels 
ie 3,538 3,862 |+ 5-0) 1,187) 1,106 »361 | 29 1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Percent. discount. (e) Latest 
i rie ait - :.3 . be ‘ 4 1se-s86 | oorene | “ export” —. i ae rate is $15 sellers. ; (A) pve ¢ remittance rate ao 
i — I- b im ers. (3 te for ents t Bank Englan tr 
NCHESTER | 35,423 | 38,258 |+ 3-9 | 7.791 | 8,469 | 276,839 276,264 | of Anglo-Italian debts. U) Nominal. Poe en 
| 5,905 | 6,412 |+ 3-7) 1,454) 1,510 | 45,213 | 44,298 
OTTINGHAM | 1,916 | 1,973 |— 1-0 "a74| 14,916 | 14,369 | 
HEFFIELD ... | 4271 | 4347 |— 2-4 | 872| 919 | 32801 | 31,165 (b) Other Exchanges 
Total ; 11 Tews | 97,691 (703,740 [+ 2-1 22,791 (22,680 22,680 | 733,571 716,087 | ne ; Piha See ee + =: 
DUBLIN ......-. | iach July 21 July 26, | July 27 
Ls | tes | 7,470 | 4,952 | 185,067$4 180,889 London on Bach. at rae | yz 
t Based on clearings per working day. + 29 calendar weeks. eT — e “Eee 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 a sate me | 2265g-2271g | 2265g-227}g 
Madrid, Pt. ssssssssssseeee | 2522124)  $P'SR , 9 i i. # 
M j 42-45; 42:45; 
ONEY RATES i i 110 i 110-1103 | 110 110% | 110-110% 
. | . * 4* 
LONDON $1646 | 136% | 136!2* 1361;* 
25: 245g-251g 2459-251g 2459-251 
| | sity 8 | | | 3:21, | Dastcosse | dastcasse | 2asenasee 
‘July 20, July 21,| July 22,' July 24 July 25 July 26,| July 27 - ren0 —. «570 
1939 | 1939 9 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939” | 813-8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
I nainstaitti | | | | | Pst | 110 583 583 583 
! 1 eeeeereceess aides He ae . ana 5 
Bonk (a 6: 205-21 205-21 -21 
resveenens 00 2 2 2 2 2 2 18-159 | 9 eee tess | 74-18% 
; 18-159 5-95 9-85-95 
asf “ge | Me | the | the | tae | the 18-159 | 19-35-85 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
oe eer 3 a 3 ay 2349-54 | 2359-34 18-159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
. me “16 516 1316 6 3 136 | 9712 _ |  97g-5g 9753-58 9753-58 
tees e-lig) Lg lig lig I-lig | 1-llg | 1-llg_ | ot { mer Fo a we | gg neue 
| + 
oe 2530 ing ne Oe ee ore F. 12-11 | 8: a 8-73-76 a 73-16 
0 irl 12 ie iit ra i 4 i=! Bangkok. $21:82d. | 22he—-i6 22hie-Sig 3 | |S 2246-16 
Denente cht. Eee ] 1 i 1 Oy lo} ' ones aati clin ti tattle caciastanini th ieaaianentenaapnipuanimminesin a 
Discount h = i f fy fy i ip 12 Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. ¢ Pence per unit of local 
t notice ouses at call lg 12 J lo lg lg lg currency. § Par, at 105;¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
ccccocsenabtnns 34 34 34 34 3 3 % a —= to ~~ Bank of ee. (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement, 
( Anglo-Turkish Official. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
Comparison with previous weeks ee quotations) 
l st etedidaialil |. | 
ou Bank Bills Trade Bill re July 21, | “July 22, sy a Jay 26, | Jy 27, 
Low jos |oateeas ncn canna Per £ | Per £ Per £ | Per { Perf | Per£ 
3 Months 4 Months |6 Months Month|4 chia ath. Be ccc eee eee 
——— F _— # (p) | @) |.® |..@® |. @®) (p) 
i New York 3 Month vari 6-716 916-716 | 2732~2632 | He-716 | Ke-“16 
une 199 % ° % ° - ee aio | Wyetg) Ug-E | Ag-d | gto | Med | Le-k 
- a 7 v 70 i ° ; ma Bhe 11ly¢- L11y6- pee 1146- a jttie- > 
| @d) | @ (d) (d) 
hee | ma lig-lg A, | lig-lg 
Ig-lg | Sig-lg | 36-14 3i¢@-14 ig~lg 
Siete | Se-l2 | Fe-l2 56-716 | 516-716 

















| Ig-par | S5e-par | 










} 
| ( | ( 
| | | (p) | (p) 
| } 















a Bs | eee | ee | el oe 
. a | 5 , lo-par q-par 2-par 
ow Yeu 0g Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in PatTaTarTala 
Mae SS ABS MBI Ra NES Bi | | 5 lar 
money ,. ir vo ‘° % ‘° i° Flo 68 | 57 | 68 | 5M 
) | 
| ane hae 


= Ge = | 3 re a [at 
’ 2 } 27342 2-342 
"hes * |" G5 | Es” 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. SILVER 
Week ended July 27, 1939 
Ww YORK ——— er 
NEW Y ae | “~ 
eae eee re 7 ae From Ballon | Coin | To are: 
ew York on | July 20s | July2u, | uly 24, | Suty25, | July 26 ee ee || cu 
eer. shat ee eT eS | Gem £ on a 
Uy Pe eo NE ee l British W. Africa...| 424,718 ae 
London :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents South Africa ...... 1,255,386 Netherlands ......... ame 
60 days ......seesecserserserees | 4672132 4672532, 4672532/ 4672149! 4672132 | SS. Rhodesia......... 87,692 gg altecoted 237 107 
SIEEEE.. scnnntevescstipaesnnendin 46834 46814 | 46814 | 468516 316 | British E. Africa. 22,717) 9 Ca ieanatae apes 107,477 
Dram on scenssccvoecesonenss 46815 | 468!p | 468la | 4686 | 468116 | British India ...... 19,733 Switzerland... | 23;n00 783 
Paris, Fr. ...ceseseeereeeeneensnns 2-O4l5 46 2-646 2°65 2-6 2-64'16 MRA ccnscenascseceesnn 6,419 Siam .......sccscc000. 11,971,498) “me 
Brussels, Bel. nineniooyiuatitih 16-991. | | oe | s- a er a a6 $92 | DATED, ncininsennnnne 4,612 United States ...... 7, 123,299 
witzer r , 2 42° 
BA EE a vecmnenesorneoeonenee : | 528 ‘owe re ane: | 3-5 Total® ......+ 1,828,173, 6,754 Pe nn (9,173,218, 225,51 
in, TK 2... eccccccccccscoccce 5 , | | P , 
— 20-901 20-9019, | 20.902 | 30. 9012 20-902 io ee tl aa | | 
Olen, Kae ne | 23:53 * | 23-53” | 23-53" | 23-53" [23-53 FP wocsevspsrnsoreees a * Srkish indie | vido 
Stockholm, Kr. .... 24:12lg | 24-122 | 24-1219 [24-13 Belgium 6.133 on | eee | 174,015) 
es ctaememead | 0-857 oo 858 | 0-85" | -0-83%8 0:80 Switzerland ......| ... New Zealand ......... | |. i 
Montreal, Cai , ; ’ ited States ...... 280 SONNE i ceattissnverenes | “dros * 
Yokohama, =” 27-32 | 27-32. (| 27-32 [27-31 Soak Attics. lakes as Reype mata | T520 19,633 
Shanghai $0... 25 2s oe Lee Netherlands ...... sk 33 | United States | 18,696. 
. Aires, Peso , 7 ; . 
Rio, Milreist ..........0..0000++++ 5°10 | 5:10 | 5°10 5:10 Total* ......... 92,905 3,264 | "ae 210,049) ‘2283 
Usance: T.T. + Official. * Including other countries. Swe 


The Controllers of the Anglo-Roumanian, Anglo-Italian and Anglo- 
Turkish Clearing nts have made the following statements 
of Sauehidions ten up to June 30, 1939. 


ANGLO-ROUMANIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 








RECEIPTS 
(September 12, 1938, to June 30, 1939) ‘ P 
Balances from the previous Agreements .............+ssssess0+ 177,414 
In respect of debts due for Roumanian goods .............+++++ 4,175,956 
Less amounts allowed for Oil Cosmneaiion” transactions 
under Article 3 (1) of the Agreement. .............00c00008 505,703 aenesns 
Advanced by the National Bank of Roumania, under <b 
Ramis BD. OG sccisnssanccsclbeavenstunisnciattianssseniavicataniaie 8,511* 
. 3,856,178 


ALLOCATION AND DISPOSAL 














£ 
Roumanian Public Debt, etc. ........eccecseressnessecsressesenes 723,857 ash sar 
Short-term BR GOR. « cncusebedconccncdusieetineees 80,339 | 71,327 
Trade Debts :— 
(1) Outstanding Debts :— 
(i) Due before August 1, 1935................c0ccesseees 197,671 180,794 
Gi) Due after July 31, 1935, for Imports of United 
dom Goods before September 12, 1938.. 136,603 136,603 
(2) Current Exports (United Kingdom Goods Account) 829,142¢, 530,705 
(3) Roumanian Government Purchases (United Kingdom 
GED ertiivaiivccpciesensscovuteahiebonabedancibbthnisesn’ 198,677 183,647 
(4) OD Onited F Trade :-— 
i) United Kingdom Goods  ...........scssssecseceeees 468,217¢, 383,735 
ii) Goods from any Country ............scccscesesseees 352,143¢; 271,154 
Miscel'aneous i General United Kingdom f 
PRCOURE) 00000-corresesssrocscsevesccoseseeosncsoossoneesaeneosneses 557,077t 544,444 
National Bank of Roumania .........sscsescessesenecssenereesenees 312,452 | 312,452 


* Advances made by the National Bank of Roumania under the previous and 
current Ag amount to £653,543. 


reements yable 
Sosuieien with the provisions of Article 13 (4). —— » 


t This sterling is held by the Clearing Office in Sub-Accounts in the names of 
Roumanian authorised banks. To settle their debts due to United Kingdom 
creditors, Roumanian <7 must ae this sterling from these authorised 
at whose request the Office makes payment. The Clearing Office 
is not aware of the extent to which the unpaid balances may have been sold forward. 


3,856,178 | 3:053.402 


ANGLO-ITALIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 


The sum of £17,246,730 has been credited to the Sterling General Account 
and allocations and payment made as under :— 








| 
| Allocated | Paid 
Current Trade Debts :— £ £ 
Sterling New Account*  ....ccccccccccccccccesceses 5,527,835 | 5,527,528 
Sterling Coal Sub-Account .........ccceesseseeeees 3,901,921 | 3,848,443 
Sterling Sub-Account “DD” ......ceccecseeeeeees 3,477,799 | 3,332,841 
Sterling Arrears Account “A” :— | 
T TOO ABTOMEGE cc ceca nccsnccsccgsecescosecncn 2,927,784 2,908,208 
Istituto Nazionale per i Cambi con l’Estero . 380,000 380,000 
Sterling Arrears Account “C” :— 
Financial remittances. ..........0sssscecssceesscesecee 1,031,229 | = 1,005,175 
CRONIN cccciscccscesescdeccabssateceshbarctanencontess 162 | 
17,246,730 17,002,195 


aD 


* Under the Clearing ent dated November 6, 1936. 
t Includes amounts tt with through o es Arrears Account “B” of 

Clearing Agreement dated November 6, 1 
At the close of business on June 30, 1939, payments had been made to United 

creditors in respect of lire deposits made on the following dates :— 
Sterling Arrears a Ik ses une 15, 1939, 
Sterling Coal Sub-Ai ahs une 13, 1939. 
- (Goods) See 


Sterling Sub-Account “ D- ” February 3, 1939. 
ANGLO-TURKISH TRADE AND CLEARING 
AGREEMENT 


The amounts received into the Clearing Account and the various Sub-Accounts, 
and the amounts paid from the latter under advices received from the Central Bank 
of Turkey, were as follows :-— 


— 








Account | Receipts Payments 
Sub- . & . 
Account “A” Ounmties Sc current 
Sub-Account wR» potas shinisthontiiials 1,260,363 1,206,226 
Sub-Account “B” cata debt Bank of Turkey... 792,587 792,587 
Sub-Account “C” Compensation trade ...... 799,821 735,957 


Sub-Account “ D” oe exports for liquidation 
of outstanding debts 


2,914 | 2,914 
a 
2,855,685 | 2,737,684 


' ama 


onan amount of deposits awaiting transfer on June 30, 1939, was , approximately 


At the close of had been made to United 
Kingdom he clo of business Fe hated AP Ps renpect of deposits made in th 
Special Account of the Central Bank of Turkey on November 23, 1936. 








SHORTER COMMENTS tame es 5 -Boomeey ay Conane £33,319. Carry-forward, a king (0 
: » year to June 30, unt remains a 3932. 
( Continued from page 231) {boa P(¢419,766). To depreciation, at 
Saliycivemes Bricks.—Trading profit 45,558 (£37,187). Net profit, £313,367 Clifford Motor Components. — Ne 
year to May 31, 1939, £15,665 (£311,325). To Pro sovesbent rofit for year to May 31, 1939, £90.80 
(£29,683). Net profit, £9,927 (£25,058). £50,000 (same). Ordinary di dividend 47,616). To general reserve £45,000 
(it is stated that the lower profits are largely tained at 18 or t. meek 15,000). Oodinary dividend and bonus 
due 2 ja strike. dividend £311,306 (£311,325). raised from 20 to 30 per cent. Carty 
redu 15 to 7} per cent., is oa ae (Thomas) and Sons.—Profits forward £13,220 (£22,05 
On the capital ss increased by last year’s to March 31, 1939, £204,144 _—The 
per cent. capital bonus. Carry-forward, (£288,721), Net profit, £68,108 116,846). African and Eastern ee rom 
tad (£1,217). dinary dividend ‘oceal ced fro i0 Board state that up to date accep d Use 
ies Comquniie Ineiiia Ridliak Skane Pes Meserve, __Tecent offer by Lever Brothers ané 
—The Gas, Light and Coke ny is £10,000 (£20,000) 5 ‘naff on, fas lever have been received resper The 
maintaining its interim ordinary 7,000). oa cent. of ee may 
at 2¢ per cent., and South Surburban Gas 53,512). ty Hi Be moo by belief that value 
interim is 3 per cent, as before, Pearson and Knowles Coal and of but give 
Commercial Gas Company interim Iron.—Net profit for AP June 30, Sera ant tine that belief, and 
dividend is 2, against 2} per cent., and 1939, £35,000 (£28,480). per cent. of the offer. A 
Wandsworth and District Gas Company is income debenture stock meas a per eas onday, 
paying an interim of 3} against 34 per cent, (against 4 per cent.), absorbing July 31st. 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
_INDIAN 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 


Aggregate Gross Receipts, 





| ———— 
| 








os ne | 29 weeks g| 2 "for Week | ioeies 
. ah ee) ee TE |e 
i i j | 
aii muy ili Hy eee) oe | + 
e Srna uni eee ee | 
ae) 59 8 v ls | eo | ; | 1939} Rs. ae 
§ 32\8 B f2/ 3 "g —_ Bengal & N. Western | 14 July 10 eavangas| —11ne0el teen 03] — 12 ees 
_—_——__—_—— Sree teehee sitinenerrremetin Bengal-Nagpur ...... 14 IC} $24,51,000 + 1,67,735, 2,96,41,037 + 22,52,932 
i i! } Panay, Bar. & C1. = = rs 000! + 1,42,000, 3,61,07,000) — 8,00,000 
17 7 gt 79 1435313389 7,427 20,816, 35,169 | Madras & S. Mah. 000! — 46,503) 2,33,44,125| + 11,23,636 
zs 483 331 m ie 14053 13642, 7,772 21,414 35,467 S. Indian _........-.-. | 12 June 30|__$15,52,292|+ 74,494! 1,41,79,004|— 97,152 
| 480: 270 195| 465 465| 945) 9,232 9,396! 6,964 16,360 25,592 | $10 days. 
| 464 323) 218 541 es 9,127 _ 7,353 16,671, 25,798 
} 
176\ 107| 263, 608) 5,951) 5,454 3,189' 8,643 14,594 
$25, 178 10 s CANADIAN 


oa , 295, 218 110, 328, 623 | 5904 ed 3,290 9,109 15,003 





Southern— el ae 3 — _ 
¥ | oat 59 31, 90 S3I 9,054 1,761 892 2,653. 11,707 Contin aE $3 _— 
} 66 | ational 29 truly 21| $3,536, 886) + 240, 6811 98,023, 788) +5, ao, 443 
2 | 9,061)1,74) 931) 2705 W766) ConaGisn Pacific. 21} $2,696,000! + 177,000) 69,387,000! + '759:000 
T = | { | | | 
We 2022 902, 539 1441 3,463 3859030000 18,472 48.472 87,062 +7 days. 
BOOP catidiesiesthe 1849 1090 590 1680 3,529 38145 30553 19,346 49,899, 88,044 


j i | 


cn A ST ES 


(a) Week ended July 22. SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 






































1939 | ” 
| Antofagasta ......... 28 July 16; f37.280 + + 332360 368,340 — 82,210 
als Argentine N.E....... | 3 | 22 1,800) 568,100; 51,600 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS *£10,943'— 1,352} 35,242, 3,201 
| B.A. and Pacific...... 3 and izes) “ea SSaeee + 15000 
(000’s omitted) +3 249,566\+ 9,305 
B.A. Central ....... eS 15| $142,200 + 29,200 275,200 — 18,500 
: nnn i errr grr | £ $1,767,000 — 183,000 6,042,000 — 546,000 
Great BA. Gt Souhem .. | 3 "7 *£109,615,— 11,353, 374,814 — 33,871 
LMS. | LN.ER.| gwaret, | Southem § pa wesem _.. 3 22l{ $706,000 + 103,000) 2,183,000'+ 138,000 
ne ; $2,141,150!+ 503,800 6,881,450 + 1,316,750 
Gun teeuee sen £ Sos) 6. |: 3% Cun fagatins... | 3 22/4 $£132'826 + 31,253, 426.889 +” 81.68 
cmt second *" ii 2423 | - 1,812 | — 926 | - 54 Central Uruguayan | 2 5 cieesel|+ 26652) 5457914 19.530 
increase, first 
over first half’ 1938. ...-.......... ls ie )+ 7 [+ 20 | + 57 Leopoldina..........+. | 29 aif soot esl sss is0lt. 12/129 
cy mane, send hl 1538, | Neeen Rawr | 03] 5) Cegaema Sas] “esseal— louse 
| FERRO: cecenecssseeese a 1+ 564) — ; 
> Weckty Phare 1939... | + 188 | + 199 | + 110 Bal 2 | United of Havana) 3} 22) = £15,643 — 1,533) 51,3014 223 
Av. weekly increase, 2nd half 1939 | + 62-66 +66°33 | +36°66 | + 0 66 * ‘-_ 30 at arenes official rate 16:12 pesos to £. }$ Receipts in Argentine 
Latest week compared with 1938 ... | + 15 + 60 + 1 | - 24 pesos. Fortn (a) Converted at official rate, (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 
Mise compared with average tie ; = : es (e) Sone at “‘ controlled free rate.” 
ne seseseseeeece seeseteeeeseerene —_ ero ee 11 | Set AS ae. I 
| 
SUEZ — ANAL REC EIPTS © 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS F serpeaberymenninecnnnrntteran ert ek a - ee? 
2-—~nsiepeinnaciniila eine lads, lel ichademasidision | Transit Receipts ... | | 28 ‘July 20) __ $265, 300! — 14,000) 5, 103,090|— 242,£00 
eoed . veh em ended Aggregate Gross Receipts + 10 days. 
oiias (£'000) t000) 
nie A aM AEERI A Gt eels innen-ctngenieensissingeennantsines | LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
Pass. | Goods | es Compared 
J aiiitea’ pe Jes ee}. ee Receipts = prev. 
& Co. Down— uf F  ealdepteciningth ipeeecnaleiceng tarinpeaiienn nineteen car 
Mi 50 | o5 | 55 | 67-7 | 12-4 | 80-4 ' ae 4 
ow Week ending July 22, 1939, before pooling ............... | _ 583,900 + 15,900 
Game Meaiinos ae 32 0:5 5-7 | 70-5 | 12:5 | 83-0 Total, 3 a | 1,776,200 + 72,100 
1998 ssssssees 16-6 | 9-5 | 26-1 | 288-9 | 254-0 | 542-9 
1939 *reseereeeesees L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 24, 1939 ............ 29,736,000 + 347,000 
Great Southerwz’""" | 16-5 | 10-2 | 26-7 | 299-1 | 200-8 | 589-9 "TB! feceipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 “....... 29,388,200 + 657,100 
FO Bick civene 52-6 38-1 90:7 971:0 \1134:8 2105-8 L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, EE 28,732,000 + 255,000 
a. ee 49-8 41-1 90-9 | 976-2 |1168-4 2144-6 | L.P.T.B. receipts, Poel to June, 1938, after pooling...... 30,923,828 + 676,450 
reilidimigiting scarce pr aul See ae ~ _ | London Transport Pool receipts, year t ‘to June 30 30, 1938... 42,120,179 | + 742,250 
<order denen pence tinmammensnetnsenesnennne 
Statistics for June 1939 (on basis of £7 8s. Od. a fine oe: 
ee RES ler emma ————- — a <r | ‘ * a" i oe i 
Name of Mine and | Tons opi |, baie Working | Name of Mine and Tons iit Net | Working | Working 
ng Cost - : 'Est ted | Profit Costs 
Group Milled ne ozs. eva Costs Profit Per Ton Group Milled | Fine ozs. Vale - | Costs | *** Pe ll 
o aa OMe | A 
ieiapicsiitinntniition - ——— ea re Ee eee } £ | £ | £ . « 
Anglo-American £ L £ . : 24,825 | 183,703 | | 62,001 = : 1 
Brakpan Mines. ....., 135,500 253,991 | 142,024 | 111,967 41,625 307,879 | 297,208 | 32 10°8 
puezafontein Mines... | 148,000 | <.. | 306,815 | 146,787 | 160,028 |. 17,183 | 127,151 | 37,614 25 7 
Mines ......... 154,000 815 os 4,638 | 34,265 11,509 14 0 
wang sues sii tis cot NS ons 11,561 | 85,553 | 23,334 23 4:1 
s. Afi sd ond 3 nie ’ «ee > > i 
Exploration . 116 | 27,533 | 20 5 
Os ceadeens 82,000}... 156,619 | 92,841 | 63,778 - sr 697 | 165.316 | 17 10 
Central Mining — | | 110,601 | 1451 17 11 
; ai 816 , 
City Deep, ne 110,000 24 8-3| | Beas | Me0o2 17 8 
Cons. Main Reef’ -""*** 185,000 30,206 339220 ies 38,005 | 18 ed oe 197,092 a 13,009 | 19 11 
oe .- 82,224 | 609,104 | ... | 249,188 | ——_—_—__—_— 
cand Prop. ...... | 216,000 | 46,315 | 343031 | “.. | 102,080 | 22 3:7 | mata 
MeagesomenB.:| Sano | wees | romeo | ©. | srs | 13.118 | Geta Prop ism | sae | eas | anee 1088 | 
aa 22,214 | 1 is 16 9:8 Grootviei bi. eaipeal 7000 18,903 | 140,442 | 91,391 | 
Nour gaderfontein. .. 196 | :.. | 100,009 | 14 11-0) roe Deer Sioa = | S300 | “Sigso | 43,566 | 39,591 | 3,975 
Rove Deep «nce | Some | tte “ei Fa ee | ee 0.2 | Van Dye Cons... | 86,100 | 20,611 | 153,017 | 97,703 | 55,314 | 
sees eae > , Other Mines 
20,464 5,617 | 32 7-6 
General +s Glynn’s Lydenburg... 9,100 | 2,763 107,388 33,421 '19 9 
yer Gols mine prow Kieieseeseit..-.-. oe ! 4,402 32,618 4518 19 5-4 
tansvaal Gold ; 





West Rand Cong.""**"" nae 54,585}... 5 16 5 | T 28,900 se 
~anemeeneees | 218000 289,384 | ... 1741? 16 11 | Witwatersrand Deep... | 51,000 8,065 | _ 59,572 | 49,943 | _9.6. 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks all 
def redeemable at a certain date the 

date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” s 


stocks are de 


-_- 





(s) Yield 





Prices, 
Year 1938 
High- | Low- 

est est } 
7914 64 
11154 98 
1003, 90 
1031, 92 
1045, 901> 
1051, | 100 
11553 | 102 
Qilljs| 81 
O715i¢| 881p 
995, 90 
1147, 98 
Ollie} 90 
1001, 93 
Hae 18 
lg 
901g 78 
102 9012 
681, | 55 
8214 | 68 
955, 75 
117lg | 110 
1087 97 
1 16) 97 
115 10919 
108 9512 
107199} 95 
1123;6| 97 
961, 78 
102 23 
89 38 
99 80 
36 31 
37g | 1234 
1%, | 14 
60lp | 37 
73ig | 40 
1055, 20 
99 94 
104 84lp 
13 Dlg 
60 20 
46 15 
34lp 25 
581g | 20 
60 35 
G4lp | 38 
50 35 
75le 54 
1534 Oly 
92 75 
1153, | LOL 
117 1041, 
87l2 | 77 
9712 9019 
10534 9453 
ces, 
Year 1939 
Jan, 1 to 
_July 26, 
inclusive _ 
High- Low- 
est | ost 
1i2 106 
115 10312 
123 11112 
117lq | 10514 
84 6412 
8512 | 77 
114 10612 
38 21%, 
sa | 3 
4 
55 38 
15 Tip 
38 19 
17 101, 
20 
6312 37le | 
19 101g 
78 481, 
100 80 
9ly 41 
512 2\5 
133, 612 
1012 5l4 
Illg | Gly 
6lig 354 
2412 | 20 
35/- 
342 
60/6 
30/- 
2 
65/ 
bg 39/1 
Tye 
£46 
23 a 


nitely 








of 2 
on a 512% ue 
®) 


105 71 
5a 56 
ta 66 
ey 

a 
31g 4lp 
8e¢ 8¢ 
6¢ 6¢ 






































@) Yield 


yield inclu 
discount 
being 
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Paid 
7) Yea in £N.Z. (©) Allowing for 


ae 


Prices, aes 
| Year 1939 || ee Bee 
Jan. 1 to | Price, 32; Yield 
July 26 Name of Security I nd |g July 26, | 
inclusive i 0 3 eo; 1939 
High- | Low- 1939 | s 
i TR iI sistas Oe al dconpebieitite 
British Funds | | £s. dl 
7th, 647, | Consols 212%........- 6610, —14/ 315 2 
| 107lg | 101 | Do, 4% (aft. 1957) | 102 | .. | 315 3m 
| 9634 | Ole || Conv. 219% 1944-49 | 95ip/ ... | 3 2 0 
| 991g | 927 || Do. 3% 1948-53... | 96xd +14) 3 7 4 
} 991g | 8 | Do. 312% after 1961 | 931g}... 315 6f 
| 1041, | 102 Do. 412% 1940-44 | 10253 +18/ 2 5 8 | 
| 112lg | 1055 |) Do, 5% 1944-64... || 109144, —144} 3 2 8 
8714 | 8ll4¢ | Fund, 219% 1956-61 8414)... 312 7 
| 935g | 8754 | Fund. 254% 1952-57 || 9014, —14| 310 3 
|| 95lg | 89 || Fund. 3% 1959-69... | 92 | —14| 3 9 4 
| 10919 | 102!2 | Fund. 4% 1960-90... || 105 | —l2| 214 0 
99lg | 92!2 | Nat. D. 219% 1944-48 || 971g) ... | 219 3h 
| 96% | 91l2 |! Do, 3% 1954-53... || 931g) —14| 3 10 0. 
a 10253 | Victory Bonds 4% || . | 312 6 
| 98% | 905.  WarL. 312% af. 1952 | 925g —53 3 15 10f; 
837, | 7673 | Loans 3%....-- | 9 | .. | 3 28 22 | 
99 | Austria 3% 1933-53 |, 14713 7 8) 
64 5512 | India 219% ....ccceoses || 5919} .. | 4 4 0} 
| 76 | G66 |) Do. 3%... cecessseres im2|. 1/43 4 
90 TS tl Do. S1g% ...0c0-00e00 a's .. 12. eS 
| 115t¢ | 1053. |! Do, 419% “1958-68 | 10912; + i2| 316 8 
N rags 99 | Dom. & Govts. 
| 10614 | Austr. 5% 1945-75... | 10012) ... | 419 0 
|| 10342 | 9978 | Canada 4% 1940-60 | 1001)/ ... 319 7 
| 11212 | 107'2 | NigeriaS% 1950-60 | 107l2/ ... | 4 2 8 
| 103° | 94 | N Zealand 5% 1946 || 97 | —i,| S511 6 
| 1025 | 98 | Queens. 5% 1940-60 | 10012) ... | 419 6f 
| 110 | 10414 |S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 10612). | 315 8 
1 | Foreign Go ts) 
| 85 7814 | Arg. 412% S Bds. || 78 = 515 5 
| 40'2 | 25 | Austria 19305%...... 2712} ... | 15 0 00 
| 6512 | 48 | Do, 419% 1934-59 | 55 | —1l2|) 915 0 | 
| 9 7954 | Belgian 4% (36)1970 || 8412} +21.) 5 1 1) 
| 21 | 15% | Bulgaria 712% ......... 20 "| —2 | 12.10 Om) 
| Zhe | i2le Brazil5% Fd 1914... | 15i2} ... | Nil 
| BSi2 | Bag | Chile6 99 (1929) ...... | 10g} +1 | 19 1 Ov 
| 38'g | 184 | China yas Ee Oe Ds 
55'2 | 27% | Do, 5%(1913)...... |) 31 | +1 ‘ee i 
| mai}. i lovakiaS%. || 60 | -3 | 13 6 8 | 
| 100 | 94! || Denmark 3% ......... 96l2) ... | 3 2 2) 
| 864.) 68'2 | Egypt Unified 4%... | 71l2) +12) 5 11 11 | 
|| 12lg*} 10% || French 4% (British) lllgxd| ... | 417 6¢ 
| Hi. | Bb, || Ger Dawes La. 5% | 34 | ip | 1414 2 | 
331, | 2154 || Do. Young La, 419% || 23 | -1 | 1911 3 
2 23 | Greek 6% Stab. | 2 | .. | 9 7 6m 
ie | 24. || Hungary 7ip% 5 | Hig | 18 0 Oh 
| 32 | 372 || fapan, ip% 1936-65 || 42 | +4° | 13 1 10f 
i 33'2 | Do. 6% ('24) red. 1959) 39 | +4 |15 7 8f 
| 46lg | 422 | Peru 7ig% 1922...... || 45 | ... | 817 Og 
| Be |B, |emetizaccisas | Bul ai | Hae 8 
i! j m. } + 
| 83° | 74% | UK &Are 3%... || 74°| —31) 4 1 1 
; ' Corporation i| 
| Hille | 106 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 | 109 | ... | 313 4. 
) 114 =| 108 || Bristol 5% 1948-58... | 108 <a 4 eS EOL 
| 9395 = LCC. 3 i653 | 77 | we | 31711} 
| Liverpool 954-64) 89 | ... | 314 2) 
| 10284 | 97 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 || 9712] +12) 314 4) 
| 
| im 
i Name of Security : | 
| @ ® © | 
. - % 
| | Public Boards | 
Ze | 2p || C. Blec, 5% 1950-70 $+ $i 
Lon, Pass. | 
2g | 2¢ || 419% “A™ 1985-2023 420) 
2g Zig 15% “A” 1985-2023 45 0) 
| Bel Beis 490) 
: = ge 5 8 10 
a} he 313 6) 
“ 316 8 
British Railways 
4 ¢) | Mel GW. Ord, .......000e0 
Nil ¢ Nil ¢] L. & N.E.Ro Def... 
Nil ¢ Nil ¢l “Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 
5 Nil ¢) Do. 5% Pref. 1955 
154c) Nil Do. 4% 2nd PE... 
‘ Nil Do, 4% Ist PE....... 
leq Nil ¢! L.M.S, seen 
4c | Nil cl) 4% PE 1923 ......... 
2a 25 4% P£. 
Led Nil’ ‘¢} Southern Def or. 
S Do. 5% P£, Ord, ... 
Zea, ae De. 34 PE Seaman 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 
Nil Nil Amoteenee Oot pe Nil 
Nil Nil B.A, & Pac, Ord. ... Nil 
Nii | Nil |} B.A Ge. Stha. Ord... Nil 
Nil Nil B.A, West. Ord, ...... Nil 
Nii } Nil | C Arg. Ord. .... 
Nil Nil 4 eecee A 
2c 2: || Costa Rica 817 9 
tae | He 730 
¢c 
8 13 11t¢ 


ACONpEe 


3 


owance is made for interest accrued since t 
des any profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeemable at or befor 
and the earliest date when the quotation is above 
taken of any increase or reduction of interim divi 


worked to 


at par, in year shown. 


worked on a 14% basis. 


coupon. 


(0) 


Prices, 
Year 1939 | 
Tan. 1 to ! 
July 26, \| 
__inclusive —_|} 
High- | Low- 
| om! est 
Safe 12/- 
97g 653 | 
12/6 10/712 | 
52/9 47/9 | 
75/- 6l1/- | 
101, 
, £93 } 
59/419 1/6 |i 
87 715;6 |) 
86/- | 7/- | 
6 Sl, | 
3054 | 2054 | 
3414 2712 |) 
71/- | 60/6 | 
455 | 417 | 
1613 131i¢ | 
46/- 39/6 | 
; 91/9 73/- | 
| 
2634 2333 | 
1453 | 13lq | 
953 8716 | 
98/- 85/- 
29 lo 25 
11716 9916 
20 1613;¢) 
153g | 13l2 
357, | 337, | 
94/72, 82/6 | 
9916 83, || 
858 72339' 
| 17h, 1312 |) 
88/3 T- |, 
Blg 8 | 
230 210 
472 39lo 
11/3 | 7/6 
15/11g{ 9/- 
iar | 2 
2 
117}, 9712 
240 203 
225 211 
15/6 12/- 
23712 | 20712 
11812 80 
21712 1841p 
4/~ 3/3 
16812 | 150 
195 179 =} 
180 164 
27/12 | 29). | 
13/9 10/9 








(wv) 


he last date of payment, less income tax at the 


July 29, 1939 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 





























antend rate. Where 
pee, The return on ordinary ‘seochs ae a final 
ds. Allowance is made for accrued dividends : 

Last two | H : 2 Soi 

— | rice, | wo >» 
Dividends | Name of S ity | July e352 Yield 

patcd 26, | 8™o July 26, 
@ ® @ | } 1939 OR") tom 

% © Hi os 5 
6c | Nile || Brit. Oversees A £5 || 15/- | bsg 
5a 55 || Chtd. of India ts” =, | =",| Ni 
3a) 3846/ Gom. Bk. of Aus. 10/- HN anje'| -..*) 713 0 
5 5a || District B. £1 ry 9c. l4g/9nd) -. | $17 & 
at 6 sea) ty 3 3 | 65/- | : : ; 

a || Hambros i} lo | 
638 | Gee tem Eg) rat 
7 . Tizo|) Martins ¢ gap N "glows ~se 7% : 
a dland £1, fy. | 80/- on 
ak Se ks te . pd. eer a : i 
8a | 85 Ne of tnd P35 f12isp | 2] cv | 696 
, } 

Tip 712 a\| N. Prov. bs ‘A Gij-ual “ | S88 
81,6} 8lga\ Roy. Bk. of Scotland || 435", °° | 414 0 
5a | 96 || St.ofS.A. £20, £5pd., y31,/ “ | 218 0 
614 334 a'| Union Dis, £1..... oubis l asian rs 5 36 
96 Ga || West. £4, LI pd... |79/6xd) 46d 74 : 

1 
Insurance I | 
40a | 504 || Alliance £1, full I . 
$3/60 4/6 | Atlas ‘ eo. i isi,| = i a + 

a Com, a » ty. 1 -_ 

16. 2-6 | Gen. Acc. 3b | es | —5/2 ie 

a Lon. > i| | —- 
3/2a| 3/16 | NBrnaMer tint. | 10" ™ 3 23 
$305) $254 Pearl (£1), fy. pd |) 18 | —"1,) 3 3 

-a - | 1 «a * 

igc) $98i2c) Prudent —- od dis ois 

¢ e¢ ti | 1G | } 

la | 195 | Royal xchange a. | S| 2,| 33 
aes] det) SUaMigm a | BH 

| oe '. | 34 | 
1/3 a| | 1/66 || Sun fl with pd. | 716 | —2)6 3110 
106 | ti0a || Sun. Lf Ass, £1 fy.0d) 714) "1, 215 oF 
| Investment Trusts | 

4a 8) Anglo-Amer, Deb. ... || 211 ° 
312 31g c Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... | 3910 . 3 "7 3 
10¢ 10: || Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 8/11! 630 
loe | 3 | Charterhouse Inv. 10/-| .. | 600 
6! a || 17412! .. | 5147 
ll, 212 6 For. Amer. &e., Def. || 40 » |10 00 
421 10" a Ind. and Gen Ord, | 1 su 

a i} see i ; 
5a 85 || Invest. Trust Def. ... 313 ca ; r Hi 
2lpa} 1p) Lake View Inv. 10/- || 13/9 | ©. | 611 0 
Bly b e Inv. ....., }-209xd ... | 5 1410 
4126} 3a || Merchants Trust | 89 | ww | 814 6 
a 30 $0 ya pre ° istignd - | 610 0 
3ina| 65 || Scottish Mott, &e.... || 1541, 647 
3a 76 || Trustees Ord. || 1812) ... | 510 2 
65 4a U; States lovee 165 lox d ove 6 0 10 
i Financial Trusts, &e: 

4 c|| Brit. S.Afe, 15/—fy. 21/9; .. | 514 0 
2a] 26 letod wre as | | 733 
t614b| $123 a) Daily Mail & Gen. £1 || 19/- | +1/3| 8 6 % 
39) 26 20£5pd.... || 4l4) ... | 5 18 0 

a... |} 17/6 | «. 8 
c4 (2)\¢ 3lg (2) cma eed fi || 19/6) ... | 4 0 : 
a | jeve invest. scovee || 14/412... | 
| or 1 eee Nil 
319 c|| Primitiva fA 7/6 “a 969 
l0¢ | Sudan Plant. £1... |) 25/7l2|+7ied) 7 16 3 
| j i 
2° Ansell’s Brewery £1 | 116 | +9d | ‘3 : 
Perk: {9} 
15 2 Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 }13116 | +2/6) 3 16 
125 Seneettes fe =. | Sei | | 99 8 
15) poe Sa coo || 9 | +216) 318 f 
@ || Guinness 1... |} 106/- | +1/- 
7\2a)| Ind. & Zi || 9i/- | +29) 419 Or 
S126) Meux's Ord. £1...... || 296) ~~ | § ;' 
3iga|| Simonds EL&G) ft || 65/- | +i/-| 5 59 
55 |\Taylor Walker Ord, £1|| 30/9 | —6d| 6 0 9 
6a atney Combe Def.{1)|| 62/9 514 0 
Iron, Coal and Stee! 
: ron, a L 17/3 a 10 8 : 
8l2g6 || Babcock at te) ae 
1 Baldwins  swecceces f Nee 
95 || Bolsover Col. Grd’ Zi || 43/9 | | 514 
t12lp | Brown J.) Ord. 10/~ || 291 +34) 6 0 ot 
133 Butt Ord. £1 |26/Oe my | $18 0 
5 || Golvilles Ord, £ éié 23/tl2 ~~ | omg 
c Consett Iron = oer j 
sb Cory, Wipem, ets em +Ted) 3% ® 
te, abo Bref Ord: EI-n a1/6 “ 5 5 tt 
’ eeece. ey 
i346 GuestKeend&c. Ord.1 i +1/6| 419 9 
21, a\| Horden 3 £1 ||26/1010 + Tied) 7 § ° 
rts Peaseand 1 - ae 778 
% fi jeuey | sue 
10: |S. Ord. £1|/31/l012| + Tied) 8 4 5 
4: || Steel & Iron Borat 16/~ | +4)2d) 2 4 4 
6b Stanton Ines, £1... " rhe +1/3 ; 5 ot 
a = “ef 
Oh. Stewarts & : 4319 +1/3 35 ; 
a\| Swan, Hunter £1 . oe 


1 


4 


worked at of face value. 
@ 1% osid ee Patni on 2 088% — Free of 
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ang 


“\Rerey 
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July 29, 1939 
. amt re THE ECONOM 
| ——_—_,-— IST 
Ie Ob | piwidends | cr 
cs ons. 
; r | - } ~ . 
[== | ——— fel ax] BE 
Tigh | LO" @ ® © July 5 | a en " 
oa eos | 18% G28] yay'2s, | ln py . 249 
~ | { a oe 1 > | uly 2 Ast tw See ae 
on an Ni é tron, Coal, “ —_" Bed | § ‘iinet Dividends I Ir steiiieiees oi 
ad € il: \! ei H . ore é 
Bee. Le Pemeaieng | | vu! *g els | ee | ame or Secuiey | | Ba 
: 43 | 2l/- " 12s 66 || Vickers 10/~ £ | sy +94 415 4 | ; ai". ¢ H rity || BBY B25! y; 
nb FR | i21p ena Ww) = wa 4 he alk | 1930 ase Ione os 
ge 89 || Be 202 |, Whit £1 6 —3d) § 20, 20 af Miscei! 1 3") 1939 ” 
é * | * fi ‘ 31 123 Nil ¢ Genet nS | 3 | 
| | ae } mi Na | BL Textiles | 52/6 5 ; ; Nil ¢ memeepteh. a é1| Tht oe 
0 19 | i t |, Gen. R O/-.. | aul dint © ey 
be ave * Nil a | Brad as ip 2/7ip|— 31 6 8 0} . e| semana — e a 6% 
Yi» (20 Ni | Nil | Calico =| Sot | 15g damaansBCroe Dif | 92 | i: 
0 m6 | 23- || 228, 10¢ || Coats, J. & 1 | 3} +2/- Nil | 32 e a) Hawkee yess: £1) go | | 6 3 
1 1226 || 2! | 2 a]| Courtarids ( . } 29) ee Nil | ¢ imp. = eee (S/- 526 | | > 3 
9 454 19 Nil’ | 5 b| English S i hesaes lente i+ ligd Na | of 3 6, Imp. Chen's =) | 16/6 | 6 2 
0 299 | 20/6 6) Nib | oe Sue i} by +16 616 3 H The 5! Hh | — Ord. 33'- ~$a 112 8 0 
0 @3 | 43 | t10 | 3 a) Linen Thread ! 3 ie 30 0 2-25) lp a imp. Smelting 41 | 303 | 49 4 4 0 
i 139 | 46 ‘ te c| Patons & Bal tk. £1 | ane t 5 a 3 i 38 62°00 inter. pongese os 10/— | 494; 5 9 : 
6 | | j ; i ‘ i a tnt e. 2 bel —_— 7 ’ 
Be wm) ee eg Gimeeeme dt | fo" [sis ad * 5% memmena Psl:| $4 3 
0 ns | Te 1 3 al " < Amocimed Bee Cnn, 10/~ | +1/3 | 4 4 Of po ¢ Lon, The if xd. | 315 ” 
0 96 | 59/6 | 5 10 b) British I Elec. £1... | . Nil 14: ¢ London Oiwhs! i 3301 °” | 410 9 
5 a- | 15/- || 24 5) b| Bin | Sts | tie | 5 i Lyons.) Orn a me ie 
5 36/6), 31/~ 10 712 a|| Crompt FFB 1/3 | +1/3 419 0: 27)0 b Marks (J.) Ord. 1. 33:9 | > | Ni 6 
§3 | 709 || 20 ce} 10 ¢} English El i ASi- 5/- | +3/9 418 6) Tio a - tks & Spen. ‘ i” §) _ 26| 10 : . 
u3.6179 | 15 5 20 ¢| General 4 18/9 | +1/3 412 3 932d he 1 Ord. '3/- | 58 9 | + 1g} 4 1 6e 
43 | 32/* 5 a| Hoan heer) | 26/- [>| 8 8 5 bl Pinchin Godfrey) £1 |+1/3| 3 9 
09 5 a Ww I a6 | tea 0 | Pinchin rey ci || 8) + | 310 0 
+ twee Tp ¢!} Si ti | 18/9 a7 3) 958 b Prices Trust Ord. 5 ao | 738 
a | $e | a | 40 = |+ 71 5 6 10 | 3a Radiation Ord. £ J fate 3 : 
os | 4% «| Breall Te Light, &e. | mel $3 31 ale « Rockit & 8 dt. | 40 | + Fina 729 
2 lp) 26/- || | i | ons Ord. £ > 
Bane | 3 f $ ¢) British Pow pope... || 3" ve 2p ¢ Sears 3) Ord. 31=-- | 17,6 | +64 | 417 6 
t nius | Sel § | Betish Pow, & Li: il ole? | 348 | 1217 5 $ Bld Arg. Mi | 129 | 410 0 
; we lap | dies 324] tLmaen fin I sei: | 238 8 || 42a by Somers Ord. £1 chil "82 | iia) 518 6 
+ TA! 22/9 |) 7igb| 3 i Clyde Valley Ele | 31/— 417 0} Bina) T: Match. 60 | +3d) 6 5 6 
tA 4 2 t,| gaa Sab) Edmundsos Ltn 1 Pee 415 0. 3 *4| Titling, ‘Thee, eis | 95)- | 728) Ny 0 
) ae esa | 26, 5 bi Tend Aen BLL eine | ae si-| 3:82] 5 f filing, Tw, w» | 6216 | + Tied 7 
) wa,/3- || 3 b| a|| Lond, ix. || 30/71 17 6 | 10 2 Triplex Saf Wie els 40% 
; 3 a Metro. Elec. (Te 419 6) a Tu ty G.10/- |] S01 2} 4 8 
) a | 26 | ae) 51, 51 Electric £1 ... | 25/72 418 : h 334 Turn none te | 37/6 —1/3| 5 8 : 
oe as | 8.8 2) Newt Be £ i260 + gl $4) United Daten C0 Ai) He! | 318 8 
36 - | e314! 2 7 0 | a’) United y¥ — 1410! 8 0 
, 386 | sae tia $20 5 Pal £1 eo eal an e ed) 470) 4 a), W’llpa yo 13. | 54 410 - 2 5 0 0 
meee ee Se eee ptt Pieter 8°) 21/3 S 
) 24) 199 ‘ Yorkshire ewe 7 7c e | oO wahoo teas: | 25- | +13) ¢ 0 8 
) 98 24 6) fi = 4 it rd. 5/= |! jm | $7 -| 4 0 
ar 20/112 | a a 2 a) Gas L. oe 37/- : 8 0 i{ 95 i commen 65/- + Tlod ; 6° 
| a | 35 Opa imp. Cont, Stk 21/— 6 9 PA, 3 Burma Conn Be 8 a-| 65/- | +2 me 
Bae ee inal, Meee nyne Al 1122] —2 5 5 0| fit a] oanGlds.of SAC £1) 5 76| 12°) 8 1 6 
| 349 28/3 I2lgc) 1 Moters and tk. a oe $ 18 0 l Nil || De pe 10/-. , ae +1/3| 6 1 Of 
Ho) m3 | 45 °5 ¢2i seer ont Gude . 40) Be 5 Bp Gosee fe) 4%) 812 0 
an z3/6 50 cl 30" q| Assoc, Equi Ord. £1|| 47/6 611 9/ 111g a!) | forbace. Cane, £1 ~ ioe tala 12 0 
a 16/3 Nil cl 10 ¢|| Austin 5/~ p. Ord. £1 || 35 6 = a Rhokane Co (yates 7 |+1/3| 7 4 e 
1| i333 || 668 6 ¢|| Birm. Smi. Arme Ci. - |— Fied 6 4) il || Rio rp. £1 ... 6 | 413 i2 @ 
SA Si/i0tg! 43s. £ 331.6 Birm. Sm. Arms £i.. 20; |+ 7) 45 9 10 a! foen Ani AT | Me) + 8 12-0 0 
953 °| 20/71z|| 1242) ¢|| F inapeesane 2eihie + 1/7 5 0 0 = a| Sub elopeCpr.5/- || Mg]... | 8 6 
ame “ 31 /1019| 277 2 5/6 el 16/- | | _ Nil 
3 = cl. 25 "4 1 3° minis 5 18 — b Union Co. 1etyod satan 105s | +3d 6 5 0 
“ih Ee 15 b 45 ¢ 6 3 0 | — oe ye Nil. 1 el W Wi Witwatersrand - 758 , * 7 0 0 
mate ae abe : $3 NEW ISSUE PRICES vei) Xi 
jv at Boe 7 3'9| ta ee E PRICES __ st 
4 UAL g) 3, * 1s 6 a 7 3 sales July 26, (Change; 
29 | i is 3 Nil $13 5 | Australia 4% e| 1939 july | 1 
18)101z 16) 2) 5 d -4@e 3 | B.A.Colls5! | 9842 | ia, ‘WJuly 19 ue ssue! re 36, Change | 
15/24 69 | 5 265 2a 312 0 | Barnes RYT s+ 99-991, =a "Mt, “1a 3% \price | 1939 ae | 
Nil ¢ §$ ¢ Nil | 3/6 | 3/412-3 ‘ .. INI 5%Db., 99 | July 19 i 
173 | 39) c| Ni 4 | 20/- 22 /6- /9 ibd IN rind. 334% 981 “Q7ir-98 10 ‘ 
aid ay | , +13 3] o- aS +34 iM er 2] 98-99 | +12 fb 
)3 i € .| 20/-| 1 m % 2nd D cs 
a9 | ie | 5 4 3 oi |Howan 4) 16) 9¢ip| lets pm. "Be Re ersicee | 96s | Aop-t's. | 
a. 23 |} 2 : 8 lewis 3 | B Ih6/41p-16/101p 2 [Wessex Elec. 97 | ver dis | 
Hi 126 || Sues é eh ae et se ef Ne | WSedore het Deb. ee 
ii | ae Ze4 72 okai (A. val (i i é 5 3 | a jatar | 1. [ae oe, * at etandeae | +3 
ae) 24/- oa Nil ho 611 9 UNIT £1 | 20/ 6 | 1 aiod . 
27! 4 @ : Plant. £1.. 613 4 |) as supplied TRUST PRI pm__|+ led 
u9 | 1 bc 9 = 613 4 —__ Rabie does not in gers and Uni CES . 
mB | 3 xg | | Name wd c sna Usama : 
| ms $23 mo] ast | i | 
ai | 68/9 Nil 61 Munici —. . | N ate ! 
vi py) ; ~ ¢| ; 5 0 Limited Invest. 2is-20/8 +34 "| epeeome aa 939 KS. 
win 61 | 120 ¢ 3 6 6 Sthn. a | Keystone Fl ] ~10/7iexd bid y 19 ; 
ly| 3g) 7 im ¢; 120 12 2 /6-18/3 .. | Keystone ex, | 13/1--14 id | +104 i 
2b 514 0 17/3-18/- .. | Keysto Sons. | 12/112- lig | +3d 
7 ¢| 9/717-9/1 B neGid.Cts g-13/1i2 | 4 
58 0 /1012 + Ted || ‘Bat G General 11/6-12 6xd_ - — 
415 Ot 16/6-17/6* rit, Gen. 2G" | 12/72 bi | 
: 62 eS ieteiesd* | ‘Brit kom mee | od 
6 5 3 eee 15/9- = |Gol er. : | 
7 0 16/9 id Share T 146 bid sea 
ne Hees | = |e ena | +3 
6 —14/-xd* 4 : | +3d ' 
617 6 20/—21/-* | Amer, I Hed 3xd bid | +3d 
i2te : 8 0 10/3-11/3* | — | Brit. Ind. Ist ‘ee 17/9-18,9 ; 
10 é 0 0|| National D.... 16 Do. 2nd 15 6-16'6 ee 3d i 
434 [—17/~ Do. 13/3 | +34 | 
281 7 12 14/3-15 Se  -e- 14/3 | +6d r} 
2 cus /Wlp-12 (3 | +2igd | 8 4th 136-146 | ie 
Tig 5 4 3 aot + lled poe Inds. 143-15 3xd_ a 3d i 
Nil 5 7 0 15 anh etals & Mins. 153-163xd + 6d f 
4 Tip ee il +iipd eee | ee | +3 
8 12 0 1 /—16/6 Other G = 16, —17, ce | eee 5 
yan 52 7 5 6 eevee 15 a inte +34 Brit.Emp ant ; 7 6d ; 3 
14 ¢| $20 Nil a 916/412 | +11 Producers stunit) 16/-bid | F 
1, 10 8 4 Og ee hia tied Domestic oe W—7'6 | ove : 
4 Te ; 8 0 rh bid Es Do. 2nd Ser. 5 101-6 Atoxd sd 4 
20 4 2 9 4/3 bid | +1 Do. Priority 63-69 Pi 
20 P 4 6 7t ‘i 2d tet Prov.“ A™ sea | 
12 25 45 0 witeiais Do. “«B” 17/9-18,9 | . ; 
2lec} 12lp a 15/11 12/412 | +11, Do. Resery 12 6-136 = 
Tig 9 7 16 10 11 --16/1lp Selective “A 14 3-15/3 s eee i 
10 5 5 3 Ow [aig 12ite “BR” 13/6 bid + 3d : ; 
15 5 12 8 0 19/9-20/9 ceili 149xd bid | +34 : 
5 616 0 16/—17/- Brit. T +3d port 
0 .. || Bank, I 12/-b 
15 10 0 0 ni e- 12/101, || Do ns 8 Fi. u/iaie-2 wlzad} — 
417 0 as see Sri. Bank Shrs. 12/—13/- ied 1 
800 “10! 11/9xd » Ins. Shrs. 18/—19/- 
746 15 Brit Dom. In. 14/6-15/6* a i 
5 40 i /-xd bid | Four Square ne 13/3 bid 
ihr || Srewery Se 18/3-19/3 | —3d P. 
101 +. | Lombard indus 13/3-14/3 
beeen es] 14015) iz 
see 14-15 /— 7 1 jd 





i 
i 
: 
i 
Z 








Interim dividend. 
Rfieid on oe be Tax. (>) Final dividend. 
ec of yb ree 
(w) Yield on 30% | Tax. 
basis. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


























Net Profit Appropriation | 
Balan After unt ; ss i i ——| = ‘od iat 
Year a Payment — Dei Carried to Year 
Company En di Last vl Ordinary Reserve, | Balance || 
_ Account | Deben- Distri- || Prefce, Deprecia- Forward. N a. 
ture bution Amount ti | et | Divi. 
Interest mount) Amount Rate | 708: etc. | Profit | dend 
- y Pt? 
Bank £ £ £ £ % £ y 
ek of Dew Zeslend.i:.1. 536,721} 910,602!| 150, 375,000, 10 385,602 535,901 0 
Queensland National ......... 81,692, 1 oe 80,938 4 21,556)! 79,171 44 
Breweries and Distilleries 
Associated Breweries ........+ 109,408 168,47 33,16 66,416 10 eas 68,891/) 111,02 10 
Nuttall’s Breweries........... 85,583 42,000 24,000 6 15,500, 13,532] a8.2i5 
S. African Distilleries, etc. 200,186, 202,475)) 41,350, 159,000) 15 ae 2,125)| 227,048 18} 
Threlfall’s Brewery)... wes 247,503, 18 95,558 cise 348,512| 13 
Inan na, etc. 
Holloways’ Pro antes ‘liaias 3,620, 31,468) 15 5,000 a eae 40,984 15 
Ri d aneiro d t Ys eco eee eee eee ’ | Dr. 2,679 i 
ag ame ‘iano oe 21,750 10 5,000 7,879|| 36,08 . 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Partington Steel and Iron 0“ 40,000| Dr 49, 48,449) Nil 
Pearson & Knowles Coal, etc. onc oes eee 606) Nil 
Richardsons, Westgarth...... 33,322 7k 97 11,862) (a) | (@) 
Motor Cycle and Aviation 
Aircraft —— sanale 36,250) 25 39,935)| 23,1 7} 
u r 
BRD EIND  crczininisnsrnvininds 26,640 2 15,000} 15,255)} 96,113) 3 
PR ccccnsessiatinsscsaapas ne 3 2,045 a ae nd 6 
SINS - cnoctontennbotemnacuuties Ur. Pe) 6 
Port Dickson-Lukut ......... sa Ht 3,300] 13,260| 15,4591 5 
ea 
Dhamai a nigieashanttvcontiind 8,788 17} 2,000 15,072) 25 
rusts 
Lond. Elec., etc., Trust ... 13,20 54 one 14 35,048) 5 
Sterling Secs. Invest. ...... 1,04 2+ eee 2,819 3} 
Waterworks 
Cleveland Water Co.......... 3,400} 10&7 a 137) 10 &7 
Other Companies 
British Coated Board, etc.... ove oe Dr. 8,37 a) (a) 
Dublin (South) City Market 3,375 4,318 
Hollychrome Bricks ......... 9,900 7 oon 25,058 
Howden Comes) & Co. 35,700} 15 37,622} 18,659) {o) @ 
Man. Dock, etc., Extension 13,125 5 1,906 34,158 
Meyer (Montague L.) ...... 9,062 “at 23,945) 29,796); 16,132) 16} 
—— ae uate 21,569 15,000 a Pa “= . 
Selecta Gramophones ...... 2,750 5 1,641| | 1,932|| 2,861| 5 
Thorn Electrical Industries 14,500 20 15,000} 11,91 31,537) 20 
Total Profits, 1939, in £000’s : 
ED SIE -chnvidgidinoenonibe aia 69,959, 208,515| 278,474 111,460... 53,416] 73,075|| 227,238 
POG a cccttdieescoumin 1,639' 69. 209,469, 278,763 112,197|... 52,578, 73,253'| 227,51 
(a) No comparable figure. * For half year. (6) Ten months. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 

















*Int. ~ | Prev, 
Company Company m or | Total 5 Yeat 
cet 
BANKS > | lang. 12) 3 
Bank of N.S. Wales... ee) 1 | 
INSURANCE Threlfall’s Brewery... | 10t| i8 | « | ¥, 
ox ‘UBBER Tilling (Thos.) ...... 5* | ww | 2 
. a Toogood & Sons Bip Sep. 2 3 
MINING U, Grain Elevators” |$33;* | agi 
r Estate......... U.S. & Gen. Tst.(Def.)) * Aug. 15 a 
Glynn’s Lydenburg Wandsworth Ges... | 314"... | w | of 
Gold ...... Watford Gas. 33g%| ... wwe | Ti 
INDUSTRIAL $ Wille end Riley |... | 
African & Eur. Inv. Woolcombers ......... | _%5* Aug. 18 
Aircraft Com UNIT TRUSTS Pence) B 
Anglo-Amer. Tely ity share ... 14d a er el 
Armstrong Shock National (B)_ ......... 1615 ‘Aug. 15, # 
Absorbers............ jaZiot | @3 | ... | 20  ##$MiessiClosures | gel " fae fl ce | CORK on i 
Bearpark Coal ......... ee 
w Do. Det 200} $ Free of income tax. 
Bent’s ie Paid capital, to 
eee rew"ies (B For the initial period November 30, 1938 
Blythe June 30, 1939. 
Bolding (John)......... (c) 10-3485d. 
Bristol Wowk. LINEN THREAD COMPANY.—Insic® 
Wewks.......... a Ree oon , 
Caledonian Tst. ...... IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (GREN, 
Chester Wtwks. ...... BRITAIN AND IRELAND). | Interim (O 
——- Cement ...... on ordinary stock 712 per cent. tax as 
a oes METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY< 
Cont. & Indust. Tst.. dividend on ordinary stock unchanged 
Darnell (J.) and Son 3 percent. | UPPLY Interilo 
Dartford Brewery LONDON ELECTRIC 5S o 
a eee on ordinary shares 3 per cent. as Pitt 
























ng 
t 
vie 
nd 
7 Coal 
0 
) Coat OutpuT (’000 tons) 
4} aoe eipeaimlliil 
Jan.-June 
| ee 
4 1938 1939 
! 274-8) 6,632°1| 6,750-0 
683-0) 16,365 -0| 15,984-7 
839-3| 21,992: 3| 22,3955 
256°5| 8,732°9| 8,790-6 
. 557-1; 16,556: 1, 17,371 -6 
} 391-9| 9,987-1/10,413-1 
784-3) 18,549- 1) 17,937-9 
121-9] 2,716-6| 2,791-8 
559-7/ 15,471 -8} 15,800°4 
4,611°4| 4,468°5 117003 01118235 6 
* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 
and Kent. 
} 
Cotton 
1 ‘ . 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(’000 bales) 
Week 
ended 
Variety 
July | July 
14, 21 
1939 | 1939 
American ...... | 17:1 | 16-3 
Susiien eithienene ee 7 
cruvian, etc.. . . 
Egyptian ...... 441 5:0 
Sudan Sakel ... | 4:6] 3-2 
East Indian......| 5-4} 7-0] 366 
Other countries | 6:21 4:81! 160 201 
Total ....... ; | 52-2 | 49-5 2,588 2,572 





, Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 





Week ended From Jan. 1 to 





$a 19, | Bags te” July 26, 





U.K. Stocks 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY | baits AT 


ae ended 
July 16, 
1938 





July 8, | July 15, 
1939 | 1939 












Production—per cent. of 
COPACILY ......s0eccsereees | 46-48 | 70-93 | 71-62 


July 13,| July 20, 
1939 1939 
7,782 | 7,463 
7,265 | 4,791 
Twenty-eight weeks 
ended 
J ~ 21 July 20 
1938 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons | 140,256 | 133,167 


Foods 


WorLpD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


weeneee 


. Tons 
Selena and 
im vans ......... Tons 



















(000 quarters) 
Week ended Es Season to 
Tuy | | July | Jul July” 
a | 1939 ‘1039 1938 ak 1939 
From— | 
N. America ......... 355 507 23,446 30,237 
—— - 457 285 8,644 
LY vvccesece ; > 14,772 
Australia aonseeees 233) 139} 16,044 12,310 
evsduesesense 85, ... | 5,608 4,624 
Danube and dist. 173) 7 6,601, 9,635 


“Too 61] He 1509 
j ’ 








1,403) 1,102| 62,866 73,911 


41 etbenied 18,686 
118 14,238) 16,079 
1} 904) 1,107 






231 





1, 03) 1,102 1, 7, ener rans 























ZE MEAL 
(7000 quarters) 
Week ended [From Apr. lto 
From July r Jaly | July 1 Wh 
| 1939 | | 1039 | 1938 | | 1939 
Argentina ............) 499 412 2,831 6,912 
tic America ... 4 6,823' 402 
Danu Bs Aftica secce 33) 29) 1,940, 953 
S. & E. Africa ...... 31) 87 174 581 
Indo-China, etc. 45 33} 456 492 
Total_......... | 612 562 12,224! 9,340 
OTHER Foops CS 
Week ended 
July 15, 4 939 22, 
Bicoms L es ): oat? ct 
n Lon bales 
te diesobbbwabtetabdccss 14,975 | 14,631 
Canadian ........ Spascevcece wt 4,147 . 
Dutch ....... ébsivnctovessiese 295 re 
Polish cepéndoccseccesscccecces 4,857 4,782 
ovement ond. (bags 
7 wen eonpnonaiuens ws 646 1,139 
D/d for home consumption 3,519 5,200 
EXports  ...c.seccccseeeeveees 140 531 
Stocks, end of week ...... 123,242 ' 118,650. 


METALS Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, Nie Straits, spot ...... oF = 
Spelter, , Bast $t. Louis, spot. 4:50 4-60 


N.Y. 
We. F occictis SM 
am Se ee ny 
Cotton N.Y.,Am. mid.,spot.. 9°49 9- 
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Industry and Trade 


ae 


OTHER Foops—(cont.) 
c Week ended 
| July 15, July 22 


1939 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : | 
Brazilian—Landed niekaeune 59 | 42 
» D/d for home consn. 72 | 144 
sp IIE co <ensisvanias 


} 
» Stocks, end of week 5,367 5.2 
oaae and S. American : , — 





bentidbsacepiteacseses 140 | 8 
D/d for home consn. ... 1,932 | 3,107 
onan aia 413 201 
Stocks. end of week ... | 90,988 | 88,164 
Other kinds—Landed...... 1,289 | 699 
x» D/d for home consn. 2,613 3,527 
so MEMBPORED oc ccccvecccccce 176 549 
» Stocks, end of week | 150,088 | 146,711 
MEAT 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons): 
<ebhauibvasiindsoenehioed 8,715 8,171 
Beef and veal ............... 4,470 4,246 
Mutton and lamb ......... 3,084 2,892 
Pork and bacon ............ 603 617 
Poultry, ete. ........... enn 558 416 
Sucar: 
Movements, London and | 
pen (tons) : 
PIE <dcbchscsccessssonesoes 6,380 | 22,037 
De Soies been ssie Stead 14,696 | 14,636 
— end of week ...... 104,558 | 111,959 
Sales on Garden A/c (pkgs.) : 
OO SS a ell 8,647 5,642 
i -nsintiapiasamens 11,366 | 9,246 
ieee 31,021 | 31,887 
MIM dincscacshoocarans MIE! | 2l258 | 3isas 
OUD \andcccccetseceoossess 132 1,135 
LY schiinedtsssnumeiancene 2,917 | 2,703 
TE asiintiaemnenetins 56,341 | 54,158 
* Weeks ended July 13th and July 20th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL _ 


Week ended 


7, 15, Ie 22, 
1939 


Landed ........ aniepeossions tons 819 927 
Delivered ........ccccsesees tons 1,631 4,702 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 61,081 | 58,306 


WorLD ‘SHIPMENTS OF ae 
(000 tons) _ 


Week ended Fe FromJan.lto 








July | July | yuk July | July 
15, 2; 3, aie 
1939 | 1939 1938 | 1939 





Argentine to— 


K. and Orders | 1:1 6 183-4! 188-0 


0 
Continent ......... 16:0 | 10°8 392: 3} 411°9 
U.S.A. and Canada} 6°8 15 192-0) 297°2 


rali Brazil, | 
— Sem a 0:6 | 0-3] 12-0) 9-4 


Calcutta to— s 





U.K. and Orders 2°2 3:6 49:6 65:1 
Continent ......... al a 0-9) 0-9 
Bombay to— . 
U.K. Y und Orders 2:8} 1:5] 90-7) 83-3 
Continent .......+. wa ube 3°4 9-0 
Madras to U.K... 
t 
ae a CBEoicccve 0:2 — 6:1 8:9 
Sundries .........+.+++: | 1:2 
oo | 29-7 | 18-3 | 930-4|1074-9 


ae 


July 19, July 26, 
1939 1939 


— Cents 


Cotto: Am. Mid. Aug....... 
Tacd, Chicage, ME cacocesee 8:74 9-03 
ian. crude 5°62! 5°72!2 
33 deg. to 33°90, at 


Cae ee ete 
»Y. sheet spot 8 . 
" _* do. Aug. 163 16/16 


2-85 2:90 


seeeeeeeeneeeee 











bate 
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19, July 26, 
July July 
19, July 26, 
71930 1939 s. d. s. d. 
: GAR (per cwt.)—cont. 
T “ . 25 10lg 25 6 
CEREALS AND MEA GRAND ccdascisiomvenstdicl 25 10! 25 & 
GRAIN etc.— d. Granulated eoccccceccovces coceeeese 2 we 8 : 
— 496 Ib. 25 : 24 : Home Grown .....cesereeeeeceeees 23 10l, = 
2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ...+s0+0 8 4 = ’ 
es ae 8 Ent? honk sree emir |S 13-39 
2 * | « SEMA cee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeee ? f 
eSernigh's, did La 2 6 21 0 Gi wiasaneetncsscoretivcssions 12-85 12-63 
Straigh:s, d/d London............ 4 0 19 ‘ Caylee siowensseccsnaiieininaision: "EE 12-43 
Manitoba, €x store -...---.+--++-- ie .2 ; 
o 6 3 SCR RRR Te eee s 3 
rene ee sae eae Africa» aloes nasa eapaie 11-48 11-38 
om a 2 22 | 13-53 
ae... 9 ee | eee 
fice Net Bima ot om wits eon | rossceo ake :% 0 . 
Beef, cae we 2 eo 
oo emmed, common 
a es sendin aiineempeitints : : : S Rhodesian, stemmed i we ° > ° > 
Argentine chilled hinds ......4 $ § 4 8 fe sandal cal en. 07 07 
nt = dad. os. d. stemmed souapnanmmensecbecte Ste 0 3 
re 4 8 eeeeeeeee 2 
ses wocceshoosoooncces : : 5 4 East Indi emmed 3 ; Be 
22 22 Unstemmed ...... 1 0 10 
N.Z. frozen wethers .......+. 3 4 34 
ee $36 638 TEXTILES 
N.Z. frozen ........0+++ 5 6 5 ¢ See - 
ae a wie :' Raw, Mid-American ............ “— “= 
Bea nnn 28 0 98 0 init oo. 8S 
get 8 eo ~ a Twin ve : , 
0 94 * 30 ae we 
88 308 | nS Te emma 16 
oe 16 x 16, 32's & 50's... 1469 16 9 
© 86 0 " CTS. 325 & 40s.” «23-4 «23 4 
o{ 3 0 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
* - lh 3 x 16, 16 Ib. mn 910 910 
2 yas., 
- “SS —_ 811 81 
0 FLAX (per ton)— s - * . 
off? 0 Livoniian ZK ......csesesseeeeee 8 9 85 0 
0 120 0 Pernau HD ........cecccseceeseeeee 0 84 
of 135 0 Slanetz Medium, ist sort. ...... 
_ oe 11 0 71 °0 
Italian PC ............ xe a SS 
0 7 0 Manilla, July-Sept. “J2” ...... 
©. 63 0 JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. 
*) Cae 25/7/6 25/7/6 
ofs 6 Se oo 21/5/0 21/5/0 
9 2 9 SISAL (per ton)— 13/10 
a ae African, July-Sept. ........... {i130 15/0) 
sss | eoe- os we : 
. z= 0 CMON ....ccceceeseecees sbussebecene ib me 
Japan ene seeeceseeeeeesees 12 6 12 9 
0 ®@ 0 Italian, raw, fr. Milan ........ ows r = 
o 8 8 | WOOL (per Ib.)— 
. 8s ee Deotnbialisedil 122 ‘12, 
0 55 0 ae teen i 
"9 Qussaslend, ccd. super combg. a2ie ae 
EGGs greas: ooo 2 
cee 140 13 6 NZ enn ys nit bred 50-86 7 121, 121» 
40-44 lll 111 
English (15-1512 Ib.) eeeveeseeese 4 6 14 ° z - ; ; 
Danish (1512 Ib.) ovocecccocee eecces 10 6 10 6 To's eas 2 2 
eh 26 il oO Crossbred 48's”... 8 18 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 3 9 8 : oo TD wstatsssibbatbesds 1712 1712 
12 MINERALS 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes 43 6 21 0 se Se i 
aon, Ven aes 2S oe ae 19 6 19 6 
, - 13 sf is : Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 2S 2S 
» Murcia, Denies Cases . : 18 6 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 19 6 19 6 
22 
Apples, N. Zealand (var.) boxes { 7 } Seal Sie 209 2 9 
; 6 Sheficld, best house, 
» Australian ............... 15 3 15 6 ee eee: ES: 
Grapefruit, S. Afrn. (M.S.) bs.4 19 8 47 3 Be ites 245 0 245 0 
ee 2 ° 5 ° rails, heavy .................. 199 0 190 0 
» Brazilian (M.S.) bxs.4 14 6 015 3 Tinpletes \................. perbox 20 3 20 3 
Pears,Californian, BartlettsNo.1 19 6 18 0 Mcgee mais 309 
~ oe <0 46 «0 40 0 RUD: icctatraaibionecnats 3/30 43/5/0 
ee ee nT =. 2. Three months ...........0:0e00+ 43/5/0  43/6/3 
i etal 229/17/6 229/17/6 
U.S. eee cere neeeeseeeseerereeeereesene 34 3 34 0 cash Se eee 230/010" 2300/0 
PEPPER 225 
dea 8 Three eee Cee eee eee steee /0 225 /0 
Black Lampong (in Bond) sisoee ° 32 ° 212 mes aie iai3s 
White Muntock f Bond 0 3 0 NEE Shaiheoddacecednonasiaeacseste 
Cee 8 te 6 he kate seessserese S17/0/0. 16/15/0 
" nagiah, King Raword Ol 14216 1416/3 
English, King Edward, Siltland omar 14/3/0 
_ > r - billets ...... 102/0/0 102/0/0 
SUGAR ae Nickel, home and export ...... L850 185/0/0 
Conte, 96°, prpt. — 4° 4% Antimony, Chinese ............... A, é 2 é 
pari Landon ec 23 1, 22 9 Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit { $8 : 
oe ee 27 Tie 27 3 Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 7110/0 7/1010, 
See eee eee eeeeeeee eeee { 2 ll, 27 9 Quicksilver ai per 1 Ib. 16/10/0 6/ / 
* Weeks ended July 13th and July 20th. t 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


do m 
Tete pics are fot fc ol for inland consumption—other than for use in Dizsl-engined roe veicer—nd 


the Government tax. 


July 19, 
1939 ty 
8. d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce ............ 148 6 14 
SILVER, (per ounce)— i‘ 
TAPE eR ROTORS OEE OEE E See eeereeens 4 l 













dg 
1o j 

1 Oly l ( 

02 9 2 

0 2l5 0 v 

0 5, 0 5 

06 0% 

ae | 1] 

1 ly 14 

, ac soe 

20/0/0 20/09 

21/0/0 21/09 

7/140 7/149 

8. ada 

13 6 136 

15 15 9 

Perton 8/0/0 8/59 


net... perton 37/0/0 37/99 
10/0/0 10/00 
10/15/0 10/159 
11/00 
5/50 
5/100 
18/10. 





per ten 3/1010 
Sulphate of copper ... per ton 18/10/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 


S.D. Straits, cif.  ............00. 10/3/9 9/189 
HIDES (per Ib.)— . é. wd 
Wet salted, Australian ............ 0 5 0s 
West Indian .........ccssceessesese. 0 3 

0 
RUIN ecitlicaidedbebadntsectsnuencecs: 0 0 
0 4 o 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... 0 Tis 0 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
55, 0 
Best heavy ox and heifer 0 oi Q 
NE GI Badisnsecccccoccenccoes. 0 53 03 
Sie GONE, etter 0 54 0 
0 § 
INDIGO I osae.f $0 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— eink 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib. edoccecccescces 2 2 3 
Bark-Tanned Sole ............... 3 ‘ 3 
Shoulders from DS Hides seeeee 010 0 
Ol 0 
Eng. or WS do. eeeeee 1 5 1 
f 0 6 0 
Bellies from DS do. ..........5+ 0 8 0 
2 
” Eng. or WS do. eeeeeeere ° 9 : 
eeeee weer eeeseree 6 1 
: 36 3 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.4 4 6 4 


2 
£ 
E 





instal. Thames— 0 
So 
ROE Ger en) 600 
aoa Bhd dil luatenaltgirs 18/00 {i990 

UBBER 4. 
Ib.)— s 
MBE bed pmoked aheet 0% 0% 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 0 6 
TN Orange ......+.. Sadbstedbesedee 37 6 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 56158 
London town ........4++ a 
15/0 21/150 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8... per std. a 2158 
7 axa 2088 BRR 
radian Spruce, Dis. load 75 /10/0 13/108 
Hog, word ck 1 hil hasan aah 35/0/0 3508 
Rio a v= Berd, F000 2408, 
TUNER cccsanstaussonessnas io hood 70/1010 i 
Eocleh Ock Planks” 0/6/0968 
English Ash Planks a. aes 
or pane 0" 23/5/0 a 
BRIE; on cacraccnndsonse 31/10/0 a 
Cottonseed, crude 15/15/0 15 
Coconut, crude ee 12300 15 
Palm eau sive 
“ie seve 1819 1A 
La Plata Broeretsenens ra 12/6/3, ¥ ‘ 
eieelanten 7 .. per cwt. 33 a) 








